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INTRODUCTION 


T he change of Government in the spring of 1827 marks an 
important stage in the development of English political 
parties. Canning's accession to the Premiership produced a split 
in the Tory Party which destroyed its efficiency as an organised 
fighting force. So violent was the upheaval, so bitter the animosity 
excited, that Wellington’s attempt to re-unite the shattered Tory 
ranks in January 1828 was only half successful. Fresh causes of 
Party conflict — ^the amendment of the Com Laws, the execution 
of the Treaty of London (6 July 1827), the great " betrayal " of 
1829, and the question of Parliamentary Reform — alienated from 
the Government the Huskisson group and the High Tories, with the 
result that the Whigs destroyed the Duke's Ministry and returned 
to power to carry their great Reform Bill. And the part played 
by Canning and Wellington during these months has influenced 
considerably one's estimate of their characters. 

The year 1827 marks too an important stage in the long process 
whereby the quasi-** personal " Monarchy of George III was trans- 
formed into the constitutional Monarchy of Queen Victoria. Several 
influences were working to diminish the power of the Crown. The 
steadily growing political consciousness of the people, fostered by 
the spread of education, and by the well-established practice of 
discussing public affairs through the medium of the Press, of public 
meetings and of voluntary political organisations, made for ultimate 
change ; and the power of public opinion was to be strikingly 
revealed in 1831-2. The personal character of George IV deprived 
the Crown of that moral influence which George III had possessed, 
and which the Monarchy was not to recover until the accession of 
Queen Victoria. 

The Prince Regent's momentous decision in February 1812 to 
abandon his old political friends, and to keep his father's Tory 
Ministers in office, entirely destroyed the Carlton House Party, 
which, had it survived, would have taken the name of the ** King's 
Friends." The dissolution of a Party connection that had con- 
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sisted of some thirty peers and approximately the same number of 
members of the House of Commons, destroyed a powerful weapon 
for resisting either ministerial or popular dictation. Consequently 
in 1820 (to take one instance only), after threatening to retire to 
Hanover because his Ministers would sanction neither the intro- 
duction of a Bill to divorce Queen Caroline nor a Bill providing 
a greatly enlarged Civil List, George IV, from his inability to find 
alternative Ministers, had to make an abject submission to the 
Liverpool Cabinet with which the Whig Opposition was in agree- 
ment on these two points. George IV entertained a personal dislike 
of Lord Liverpool and of others of his colleagues ; for Castlereagh, 
Eldon. Sidmouth and Wellington alone had he any real liking. By 
speaking disrespectfully of Liverpool to his colleagues, by insinua- 
ting that they alone enjoyed his confidence, and by resorting to 
such dubious expedients as offering the Premiership to Sidmouth 
behind Liverpool’s back, George IV attempted to undermine the 
Prime Minister’s position. By seeking advice from non-mmisterial 
soiurces such as the intriguing Vice-Chancellor, Sir John Leach, and 
even from men avowedly in opposition, the King tacitly encouraged 
attempts to undermine his Cabinet. By allowing, it is said, those 
courtiers, male and female, who possessed the ^eatest share of his 
confidence, to repeat in general society his belief that the days of 
Tory ascendancy were numbered, that Tory principles were on the 
wane, and that the leading measures advocated by the Whigs must 
eventually be carried, he further weakened the influence of his 
Ministers. Canning, whom George IV had hated on account of his 
alleged misconduct with Queen Caroline when Princess of Wales, 
and for his refusal to countenance the parliamentary proceedings 
against her in 1820 and 1821, had, since 1825, completely won over 
the Court by the success of his foreign policy, and by a judicious 
attention to the wishes of the King and of Knighton, the power 
be h ind the throne. Caiming had in fact gained an ascendancy 
at Windsor unrivalled by that of any contemporary Minister — 
and that ascendancy was used in 1827 to foster the King’s aversion 
to the High Tories. By throwing himself wholeheartedly into 
Canning’s hands in April 1827 George IV practicafly destroyed his 
connection with the Tories, as, fifteen years earlier, he had broken 
his connection with the V^gs ; and consequently the Monarchy 
lost what had been its strongest support. But, as he quarrelled 
with the Tories without abandoning their strongest prejudices, he 
failed to regain the confidence of the Whigs, and after 1827 he ceased 
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to have any personal weight with either of the two great Parties in 
the State. 

• The year opened with the air thick with rumours of impending 
•change, and with a general expectation that either the Catholic or 
the com question would break down the Government. Lord Liver- 
pool had just said that it was very doubtful whether the Ministry 
would hold together until the meeting of Parliament in February. 
Palmerston had recently prophesied that Catholic emancipation 
could not be much longer withheld. The recent elections had 
revealed the weakness of the Irish Protestant landlords, and the 
strength of the priests and the Catholic Association. Ireland was 
so disturbed that any further denial of political rights would, it was 
felt, produce a rebellion : yet how was a Relief Bill to be carried 
in the face of the hostility of the King, of a majority of the peers, 
and possibly of a majority in the Commons too ? On the other 
hand it was felt that an attempt to pacify Ireland would produce in 
England a ferment such as the country had not known since the 
No-Popery riots of 1780. Lord Liverpool's health was broken, 
and it was known in ministerial circles that his retirement would 
not be delayed beyond the end of the next session — an event which 
would bring to a head the growing dissensions in the Cabinet and 
in the Tory Party. The High Tories were desperately afraid that 
Canning would be the next Prime Minister : they knew that Lord 
Liverpool intended to recommend him to the King as his successor. 

So it was clear at the beginning of 1827 that the Catholic question 
could no longer be shelved indefinitely by the device of keeping it 
an open question : the state of Ireland and the state of Parties 
alike forbade it. It was significant that Lord Eldon, who had 
repeatedly been instrumental in postponing the issue, now thought 
that it should be postponed no longer : the time had come when 
" some decisive measure ought to be adopted." ^ Progressive 
Whigs were in complete agreement with reactionary Tories like the 
Duke of Rutland, who said that it was high time that the " disgrace- 
ful division in the Cabinet on a question of vital importance should 
be put an end to " (No. 37). But, as Peel declared, the evenly- 
balanced state of Parties on this question in the House of Commons 
was the answer to those who demanded a Government umted 
either in favour of, or in opposition to, the Catholic claims.^ At the 
same time the Catholic question, though it was supported by Canning 

1 Pari Deb , N S., xvii. 451 (2 May 1827) 

2 Parker’s Peel, 1 460 
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and the Whigs, was the great obstacle to the formation of a Whig- 
Canning coalition, which all Parties had considered as a possibility 
since 1822. Canning had more than once disappointed Whig hopes 
by declaring in the House of Commons that in the existing state of 
the country and of Parliament it was impossible to form a Govern- 
ment united on the Catholic question ; nor would his theory of the 
Constitution allow him to force his opinions on the King. 

The violence of the Irish agitators injured the prospects of the 
** Catholics " at the 1826 elections ; and it was possible that the 
question would have to rest until a “ Catholic Sovereign was on 
the throne. The death of the Duke of York, the heir presumptive, 
on 5 January 1827, was therefore a great blow to the Protestant " 
Tories, for the King's health was faffing, and the Duke of Clarence, 
though he had hitherto either abstained or voted against the 
Catholics in obedience to the King's wishes and out of respect for 
his brother Frederick's judgment, was at heart favourable to 
emancipation.^ So the Duke of York's death removed an influence 
hostile to Canning's policy and to his prospects of succeeding to 
the Premiership. 

The question of the Corn Laws was the second of the three out- 
standing causes of conflict within the Liverpool Cabinet and the 
Tory Party. Experience had shown that the Acts of 1815 and 
1822 would not work whenever the harvest was deficient, yet the 
special legislation of 1825 and 1826 had aroused the resentment of 
the Tory landlords against those members of the Government who 
favoured a policy of freer trade. The measure which Lord Liver- 
pool personally prepared during the winter of 1826-7 was likely to 
antagonise the landed interest far more than the recent temporary 
legislation, for it proposed permanently to free the corn trade, 
subject only to a duty varying with the price of corn. The moderate 
free trade measures sponsored by Wallace, Huskisson and Robinson 
— the modification of the Navigation Laws, the lowering of the 
timber duties, the various Reciprocity Treaties which gave foreign 
shipping easier access to British ports, and the Budgets of 1824-5 
which swept away bounties to English producers, removed pro- 
hibitory restrictions on the import trade, and greatly reduced import 
duties alike on raw materials, manufactured and semi-manufactured 
goods— all these changes alienated the vested interests concerned 
and widened the breach in the Tory Party. Huskisson's colleague 

1 Buckingham, Memoirs of the Regency , i. 274 ; Moore's Journal and Corre- 
spondence, V 307; Croker Papers, i. 401. 
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Arbuthnot declared in 1825 that he was one of the most dangerous 
men that had ever been admitted to the Cabinet, and that his free 
trade measures were responsible for the economic blizzard which 
swept the country in that year. 

Canning’s foreign policy was the third cause of conflict. Welling- 
ton, Bathurst, Eldon and Westmorland had opposed his policy of 
supporting the constitutional party in Spain against the reactionary 
Ferdinand VII aided by the French ; his recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish colonies in South America ; his plans to 
free the Greeks by coercing, if necessary, the Turks, in co-operation 
with Russia ; and his support of the constitutional party in Portugal 
— as a policy tending to break up the great continental alliance and 
to involve England in war with the reactionary Powers. The 
intri^es to bring about Canning’s dismissal, their failure, and 
Canning’s success in winning over the King to his side, have been 
fully described by Professor Temperley. 

The hostility of Wellington and the High Tories to Canning was 
also partly the result of their distrust of his character. The Duke, 
said Arbuthnot, cannot bring himself to put trust in Canning.” ^ 
This feeling was shared by Lord Grey, but not, it is worth noting, 
by Peel, who told Eldon on 9 April that if he and Canning had been 
in agreement on the Catholic question, he would not have hesitated 
to remain in office.^ 

This brings us to the consideration of one of the two serious 
charges which were brought against Canning’s political integrity. 
According to his enemies he was guilty of the blackest treachery 
to the Prime Minister and his Cabinet colleagues in opening secret 
negotiations with the Whigs for a coalition Government of which 
he should be the head, before Liverpool’s apoplectic seizure on 
17 February. Rumours of such negotiations were in circulation in 
March 1826,® and on 14 May Princess Lieven said that a fortnight 
earlier Canning had had a secret interview with Lansdowne at a 
little inn near Marlborough.^ But her gossip is far from trustworthy, 
and as evidence in support of this accusation is worthless without 
corroboration. On 14 January 1827, in a letter to his friend Sir 
Charles Bagot, the Whig M.P. W. H. L3rttelton referred to whispers 
of ” certain great changes in the Administration ... If they are 
such as have been sketched to me, they will prove how great a 
practical ascendancy Canning has suddenly gained by his vigorous 

1 Parker's Peel, 1. 452. ® Ibid,, i. 461. 

^Letters of Pnncess Lieven to Metternich, p. 362. ^ Ibid., p. 366. 
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conduct towards France and Spain, or how the ascendancy of a 
certain lady in a certain quarter has increased — or both** ^ This 
probably refers to the rumour of Liverpool's impending retirement 
and suggests that Canning had won the favour of Lady Conyngham. 
Then, on 22 January Arbuthnot wrote to Bathurst saying that Peel 
believed Canning to be " in some communication with some of the 
Opposition.” ^ On 10 March Arbuthnot told Peel that the Duke 
cotdd not divest himself of the idea that, directly or indirectly, there 
had been an understanding with some of the Opposition leaders.® 
This does not specifically allege that the understanding was reached 
earlier than 17 February, but in 1831 Arbuthnot repeated the charge 
with circumstantial details in a conversation with Greville, who 
wrote : " He says that the Duke's principal objection to Canning 
was the knowledge of his having negotiated with the Whigs previ- 
ously to Lord Liverpool's illness, which was communicated to the 
Duke, he would not say by whom. The person who went between 
them was Sir Robert Wilson, deputed by Brougham, and those 
who afterwards joined Canning. Sir Robert spoke to Huskisson, 
and he to Canning. What they said was this : that finding his 
view so liberal, they were ready to support and join him, and in the 
event of his becoming Minister (on Lord Liverpool's death or 
resignation) that they would serve under him.” ^ 

In the absence of corroborative evidence the charge must be 
unhesitatingly dismissed for the following reasons. There is no 
trace of any such negotiations for an alliance in the correspondence 
of Canning, Huskisson, Brougham, Sir Robert Wilson, Lord Lans- 
downe, or any of their friends or colleagues ; and it is almost incon- 
ceivable that such overtures, had there been any, would not have 
been referred to, in some way or other, in their private papers. 
Further, it is obvious from their correspondence that when, after 
Liverpool's seizure, negotiations for an alliance were started, they 
did so without previous consultation. And, when the facts were 
knovm, even the seceding Tories admitted that Canning, upon 
receiving the King's commands to form an Administration, made 
exhaustive efforts to form a purely Tory Government before 
approaching the Whigs. It was revealed during the parliamen- 

^Bagot, Canning and Us Friends, ii. 361. ® Bathurst Papers, p. 627. 

® Parker's Peel, i. 452. Cf, Sir Walter Scott's Journal, 10 July 1827 ; 

Lord Melville said that none of them suspected Cannmg's negotiations with 
the Whigs but the Duke of Wdhngton, who found it out through the ladies 
ten days before " {Journal, ii. 6). 

* Greville Diary, 31 July 1831. 
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tary discussions in the summer of 1827 that Canning was in com- 
munication with Sir Robert Wilson and Brougham in March, 
and it is charitable to suppose that in conversation with Greville, 
Arbuthnot mistakenly assigned an earlier date to these overtures. 

Before the other charge against Canning is examined, a brief 
account of the events lea&ig up to 10 April must be given, Liver- 
pool's colleagues agreed to advise the King to treat his illness as 
a temporary indisposition ; and their advice was readily accepted.^ 
They knew that his political career was at an end, but they con- 
sidered it expedient to delay the selection of his successor until the 
crucial debates on com and Catholics were over. Liverpool's illness 
had seriously jeopardised the chances of inducing the Tory landlords 
in the Upper House to accept the new Com BiH, for, as Huskisson 
said, they would have made almost any sacrifice of their own 
opinions in order to keep Liverpool at the head of the Government. 
On I March Canning moved the Resolutions which were later 
embodied in the Cora Bill ; there was no division, and on the whole 
the plan was well received. The Catholic question was debated, 
for the first time by the new House of Commons, on 5 and 6 March, 
and the Protestants " imexpectedly found themselves in a majority 
{276 V, 272).^ The voting was too dose to give the King a real lead 
in determining the principles on which a new Government should 
be formed, but the division raised the hopes of the ultras that an 
anti-Catholic Ministry would be formed. 

The King's choice apparently lay between Canning, Peel and 
Wellington. Canning's claims were superior to those of either of 
his colleagues. He was senior to Peel in point of age, official 
experience, and, as Leader of the House of Commons, official position. 
Indeed, since 1822 Liverpool had always expected that Canning 
would succeed him. Peel fully recognised the superiority of these 
daims, and knew in any case that he could not possibly form a 
Government, for none could stand without Canning, and Canning 
would not serve under him. In the opinion of competent and 
unbiassed judges Wellington had disqualified himself for the Premier- 
ship by accepting the post of Commander-in-Chief of the Army after 
the Duke of York's death. As Lushington remarked, there was 

^ Stapleton said that the King’s first impressions were to begin at once the 
formation of a new Administration (Stapleton MSS. — trough notes for his 
book). 

® Stapleton said that Canning wrote to Knighton on 5 March, bittearly 
complaining of the “ Treasury canvass against the Catholics (Stapleton 
MSS. — trough notes). 

C 
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something inconsistent with, and hostile to, the free Constitution 
of the country in having the head of the army at the head of the 
Executive Government.^ In conversation with Croker, the Duke 
admitted on i8 February that his acceptance of the army had 
disqualified him for the office of Prime Minister.^ 

During the last years of his life the Duke of York had been 
endeavouring to organise an anti-Catholic Party distinct from the 
ministerial. The Duke of Rutland (Creevey's “ Cheerful Charlie "), 
whose wife had been one of Frederick's closest friends, now took a 
leading part in organising the resistance to a Canning Ministry. 
On 5 March he wrote to Mrs. Arbuthnot, with whom he maintained 
an intimate correspondence in this crisis, expressing a hope that 
Wellington would be the new Premier, and urging her to " put it 
into his head to become the head and champion " of the High 
Tory Party (No. 41). The Duke of Newcastle too was active. On 
the 13th he told Lord Colchester that it was his wish to form an 
Association for supporting the King in appointing a Protestant 
Administration." ® He had been canvassing Lords Mansfield, 
Salisbury and Falmouth, and Mansfield thought they could count 
on the support of sixty peers.^ Two days later Colchester wrote : 
" In the House of Lords, Lord Mansfield and Lord Falmouth both 
spoke to me of the urgency of excluding Canning from the office of 
First Minister, by showing the King that there was a body of peers 
who would support him in any other choice." ® 

On 20 March the Catholic " Duke of Buckingham, at the insti- 
gation of Lord Londonderry, wrote to Wellington : " We both think 
it due to your Grace that we should make known to you the following 
fact, viz., that there exists in the minds of many persons who think 
differently upon the Catholic question, and of considerable influence 
in the country, a strong disposition to afford to his Majesty their 
best assistance and support, should his Majesty contemplate the 
formation of a balanced Government without Mr. Canning's assist- 
ance." ® Wellington was not prepared to support a Canning 

^ Paxker's Peel, i. 454. ® Croker Papers, i, 363. 

® Colchester Diary, iii. 466. 

* Croker said that the Duke of Rutland sent six members to the House of 
Commons, the Duke of Newcastle five. Lord Falmouth three or four {Croker, 
i. 368. 371). 

® Colchester Diary, iii. 467. 

* W.N,D„ iii. 61 1. In iiis letter the Duke of Buckingham did not throw 
out any suggestion regarding the premiership. .Professor Temperley states 
that on the same day the Duke wrote to Bathurst, “ in which letter he suggests 
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Ministry, but he too knew that no Government of which Canning 
was not a member, could stand, and he at once rejected this overture. 

•On the 22nd Wellington saw the King at Windsor, but, contrary 
to expectation, the King said nothing about the state of the Ministry, 
even though the subject had been alluded to in both Houses of 
Parliament, where a certain impatience and restiveness had been 
shown. He merely said that he should let the matter rest until 
the Easter recess. When therefore the Cabinet meeting, which 
Canning had called for the 23rd to hear the result of the Duke's 
visit, took place, Wellington had nothing of interest to communi- 
cate, and only details of the Com Bill were discussed. The delay 
was unfortunate, for it encouraged intrigue. 

When two or three days later ^ the Duke of Newcastle used his 
privilege as a peer to obtain an audience of the King at Windsor, 
and assured him of the support of a large body of peers “ of 
the ^eatest weight and influence " in the choice of a Protestant 
Administration, the King replied that he was “ Protestant, heart 
and soul " and would never consent to Catholic emancipation.^ 
He later complained to Lord Londonderry that the Duke had 
spoken to him in “ a very unbecoming manner," threatening to 
withdraw his support if Canning was made Premier.® 

The King did not make known his personal views until 28 March, 
when, after having received from Lady Liverpool a formal intimation 
of her husband's resignation, he saw Canning and Wellington at the 
Royal Lodge, Windsor. He told them, in separate audiences, that 

that Bathurst wiU be Premier, and that he [Buckingham] will accept the 
Governor-Generalship of India " {Foreign Pohcy of Canning, p 421). This, 
however, must be a mistake, for the only letter written by Buckingham to 
Bathurst at this time, preserved in volume xvii of the Bathurst MSS., is dated 
26 February (No. 36). 

1 The date is uncertain. Lord Colchester wrote on the 24th : “ Saw Lord 
Falmouth, who understood from the Duke of Newcastle that he [the Duke of 
Newcastle] would probably go down to Windsor today.** On the 26th : 

The Duke of Newcastle went down to the King at Windsor, yesterday.** 
And on the 27th : “ Heard from the Duke of Newcastle a fuller account of his 
interview wilii the King at Windsor, on Saturday last ** \}.e the 24th] {Col- 
chester Diary, iii. 472). The principal newspapers did not refer to the Duke*s 
visit. 

* lUd. 

® W,N.D., iii. 634. This is confirmed by the Duke of Newcastle himself, 
who. Lord Colchester reports, “ told the King plainly that the support or 
opposition of himself, and of those for whom he was acting, would depend on 
the choice that the King shonM finally make in forming his Administration ** 
(Colchester Diary, iii. 473). 
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his conscience would not allow him to appoint a '' Catholic " 
Premier, and that he wished to reconstruct the Liverpool Adminis- 
tration by appointing a “ Protestant ** peer to fill Liverpool’s 
place. Wellington was doubtless right in saying that the King 
cared very little about the Catholic question. What he did care 
about was popularity, and he was reluctant to depart from the 
example of his father and his brother Frederick, who owed much 
of their popularity to their hostility to the Catholic cause. From 
his sick-bed the Duke of York had repeatedly conjured him never 
to give way, and had tried to persuade him that the cause of the 
Monarchy was linked with that of the Established Church. The 
King had never forgotten the unpleasantness of his situation in 
1812, when his abandonment of his old political friends had exposed 
him to an unceasing flow of ridicule and invective in prose, verse 
and caricature. Nor had he forgotten what his father had said with 
reference to the Catholic question — that he might be driven to live 
in a cottage, but he could not be driven to consent to a measure 
from which his conscience revolted. Dread of unpopularity was 
now his dominating emotion; the desire to avoid turmoil, and 
considerations of personal ease and comfort, made him care some- 
thing about political consistency. 

Canning at once advised the King to form a Ministry which 
should represent his own opinions ; the King replied that a purely 
Protestant Government could not be formed, and he quoted Lord 
Liveipoors opinion to that effect. Canning professed to believe 
that it was not out of the question. There was certainly an anti- 
CathoUc majority in the Lords, and a small one in the Commons too 
— ^but there was reason to beHeve that whenever the question was 
again before Parliament, the decision of 6 March would be reversed ; 
and in any event, the materials for a Protestant front bench in the 
House of Commons did not exist. Canning cannot have been sin- 
cere in tendering such advice, which would, if accepted, provoke a 
civil war in Ireland : it was simply a move in his game. The ultra- 
Tories had to be given an opportunity of proving themselves in- 
competent to form a Ministiy after their own heart. Canning 
offered to resign in order that the attempt might be made. The 
King refused to accept the offer. Canning therefore naturally felt 
that if a No-Popery Government was not to be formed — ^if the Liver- 
pool Ministry was to be revived — ^he would not be justified in 
consenting to be excluded from the Premiership solely on account 
of his Catholic opinions. So he plainly told the King that he must 
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resign unless he was to have the Premiership or the " substantive 
power of First Minister/' Wellington informed the King that he 
must choose between Canning and Peel “ or some third person 
under whom both would consent to serve.” ^ 

The King then sought to evade his responsibility by leaving to 
the Cabinet the choice of a Prime Minister from among those peers 
holding Liverpool's opinions on general questions. Peel and Canning 
agreed that such a proceeding was unconstitutional and objection- 
able in principle, 2 and on 31 March therefore the King abandoned 
the project. 

During the next few days the " Protestant '' Tories made further 
efforts to secure the appointment of a Premier of their own choice. 
Londonderry wrote to Anglesey, vainly asking him to join the anti- 
Canning group of peers.^ On 31 March the Duke of Rutland was 
granted an audience, and tried to influence the King's decision in 
favour of Wellington.^ In the House of Commons Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge, M.P. for Somersetshire, gave notice of a motion for an 
Address to the King beseeching him to appoint a purely Protestant 
Ministry. Wellington and Peel had frequent interviews with 
Canning, but they realised that no Government could be formed 
without his assistance, and that he would be satisfied with nothing 
short of the substance of the Premiership. During the course of a 
two-hour conversation at the Foreign Office on 3 April,® Canning 
gave Wellington full information of what he and the King had talked 
of at Windsor on the 28th. Canning described this interview in 

1 Colchester Diary, iii 501 (conversation with Colchester, 15 May). 

® So did Wellington, who said that the choice of the Premier was tihe most 
important of all the acts which the Sovereign has to perform {W N.D., iv. 5). 
Cf. Colchester Diary, iii. 501. 

® George IV Corresp., No. 1315. 

* The Duke of Rutland’s letters show that he considered Welhngton the 
fittest man for the Premiership, and say nothing about his suggestion of 
Bathurst. See p 44 n. Londonderry said later that the Duke of Rutland 
was accompanied by his brother, but neither the Duke nor the newspaper 
references to his visit allude to his brother’s presence The Morning Chronicle, 
12 April, quotes an interesting paragraph from the Globe : “ . . . We have 
reason to beheve that the Duke of Rutland, in his interview with his Majesty, 
did not assume the dictatorial tone which has been imputed to him. The 
Duke himself (we hear) distinctly denies that he told the King that he and 
his friends would not support an Administration of which Mr. Canning should 
be the head His language was more courtly, and more consistent with his 
general character. He said that he would support any Administration which 
his Majesty might form.” 

® Wellin^on later said the 2nd, but this was a slip. 
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a letter to Knighton : “ Everything that was in doubt between us 
has been cleared up satisfactorily, and we parted, as you would have 
wished, all being left well." Canning believed that Wellington had 
countenanced the Duke of Newcastle's intrigue, but since they 
parted on friendly terms, Wellington must have succeeded in con- 
vincing him that his suspicions were not justified. 

It was on this occasion that Canning suggested to the Duke that 
Robinson should be given a peerage and made First Lord of the 
Treasury — an arrangement which would have given Canning the 
substance of the Premiership. But the Duke objected to serving 
under Robinson, and Colchester was in error in suggesting on 26 April 
that the Duke would have had no difficulty about accepting Robin- 
son as head of the Ministry.^ 

On 5 April the King returned to town from the Royal Lodge. 
At Wellington's suggestion Peel and Canning met that day, but 
though a satisfactory conversation took place, the practical point 
as to Mr. Peel's own decision remained just where it was." Canning 
again saw the Duke, and wrote to Knighton : " My belief is that he 
[the Duke] and perhaps Peel too, hoped the explanation between 
me and the Duke would end in my begging him to take the Govern- 
ment. I mention this, because it is contrary to the belief which I 
had before stated to you, that the Duke never thought of himself 
for that post. Further light has changed that belief entirely." 

Canning was now clearly acting on the assumption that the 
struggle for the Premiership would end in a victory for himself. 
He was striving hard to induce his " Protestant " colleagues 
to remain in office under him. Peel had revealed to him his 
determination to resign if a " Catholic " Premier was appointed. 
Opposed as he was to Catholic emancipation, he felt that he could 
not honourably do anything to promote that cause by taking office 
under a " Catholic " Prime Minister. The Home Secretary was the 
Minister responsible to Parliament for Irish affairs, and, as Peel 
said, he had to sign the warrant for every peerage, and for every 
political and ecclesiastical office in the gift of the Crown. Canning 
tried to overcome this difficulty by offering him the Foreign Secre- 
taryship, and, at the King's suggestion, a peerage and the lead of 
the House of Lords.® But Peel was not to be diverted from his 

^ Colchester Diary, iii. 487. Ro&mson said in the House of Lords on 2 May 
that he was never informed of this proposal. 

® Stapleton, Canning and His Times, p. 589. 

* Parker’s Peel, i. 485 ; No. 66. 
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fixed purpose of resigning if a “ Catholic ” Premier was appointed. 
Later, when he was arranging his materials for his three-volume 
history of Canning's second tenure of the Foreign Secretaryship, 
Stapleton said that on 7 April Canning was finding himself unable 
to get " Protestants " for his Government.^ It was probably on 
the 7th that he tried unsuccessfully to induce Bathurst to remain, 
with the office of Home Secretary.^ Stapleton was afterwards under 
the impression that Canning saw Bathurst next day : in his 
rough notes he wrote, “ 8 April — Bathurst sent to Canning. What 
did he say ? " It may be significant that it was on the 7th too 
that Melville made known his decision that, notwithstanding his 
“ Catholic ” opinions he would not belong to a Government of 
which his “ Protestant " colleagues might not form a part.^ 

On the 9th Eldon communicated to the King the result of his 
conversation with Peel, who, he said, was out of the question as 
Prime Minister because Canning would not serve under him. Peel 
would not serve under Canning, and recommended that a " Protest- 
ant " peer holding Liverpool's opinions should be appointed, if a 
suitable person could be found. Later in the day Peel saw Canning 
by the King's command, but they could think of no one likely to 
solve the difficulty. Peel asked Canning to serve under Wellington. 
He refused, and informed the King that " no other name, more 
calculated to answer the purpose, occurred to either of them." At 
1.30 p.m. on the loth the King saw Peel, who reported the negative 
result of his previous day's conversation with Canning. The Tories 
had by now exhausted themselves ; time was pressing, Parliament 
was about to adjourn for the Easter recess, and the new Ministers' 
writs had to be moved. About 3.30 p.m. the King sent for Canning 
and commissioned him to prepare with as little delay as possible 
a plan for the reconstruction of the Administration. The phrasing 
was ambiguous. Did it mean that Canning was to be Prime 
Minister ? He took it to mean that. 

During this protracted crisis the King had displayed the same 
mastery of the situation as in the summer of 1812. Tactics which 
Greville sneered at as wavering and irresolute were really called for 
by the circumstances. In 1812 the Prince had avoided making 
an invidious choice of a successor to Perceval until the various 
contending factions had exhausted themselves in their efforts to 

^Stapleton MSS. 

® Professor Temperley’s article in 1930. P- 421* 

®No. 74. 
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seize power. In the spring of 1827 his masterly inactivity again did 
good service. When Tory peers like the Dukes of Rutland and 
Newcastle tried to force on him a Prime Minister of their own 
choice, he turned the conversation in the direction of race-horses. 
With Knighton's assistance he had more or less made up his mind 
by 28 March that his choice would fall on Canning, provided he 
were given assurances that his conscience was not to be forced. 
Without, apparently, actually offering the Premiership to Wellington 
or to any other anti-CathoHc, he had given the Duke and other 

Protestants " repeated opportunities of discussing with him the 
possibilities of a Protestant solution of the problem. The Protest- 
ants " had clearly revealed their incapacity to form a Government 
of their own persuasion, and the King's solution of a Canning 
Ministry was seen to be inevitable. 

Other interesting comparisons can be made between 1812 and 
1827. On both occasions George IV tried to evade his constitutional 
responsibility of choosing a Prime Minister : unsuccessfully in 1827, 
successfully in 1812 when Liverpool's colleagues elected him as 
Perceval's successor. On both occasions what Wellesley described 
to a startled House of Lords as the most dreadful personal ani- 
mosities " impeded the formation of the Government. There were 

Catholics " in 1812 and both Catholics " and “ Protestants " in 
1827 who insisted that if a strong Government was to be formed it 
must be united on the Catholic question ; on both occasions their 
hopes were frustrated. Catholics " and Protestants " in 1812 
and in 1827 pursued identical tactics. Stuart-Wortley's motion for 
an Address to the Prince Regent (21 May 1812) praying His Royal 
Highness to take such measures as might be best calculated to form 
an efficient Administration, had its counterpart in Sir Thomas 
Lethbridge's proposed motion in March 1827.^ Stuart-Wortley's 
motion was carried by a small majority, but subsequent negotiations 
rendered it abortive. Lethbridge's tactics failed even more signally 
— ^his own friends induced him to withdraw it. On both occasions 
these tactics were denounced as an unconstitutional interference on 
the part of the Legislature with the prerogative right of the Crown 
to nominate the Prime Minister. 

Though Canning expected the resignations of Peel and Wellington, 
he was not altogether prepared for the avalanche of resignations 

1 Lord Mansfield eagerly urged his friends to give notice in the Lords of a 
similar motion in favour of a No-Popery Administration (Colchester Diary, 
iii. 472). 
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(41, including half the Cabinet, said Croker) ^ which descended on 
him during the next few days. Wellington's resignation of his 
political oifice was inevitable, but an unfortunate misunderstanding 
was responsible for his retirement from the office of Commander-in- 
Chief too. He inquired who was to be Prime Minister. Canning 
replied, rather stiffly, next day : I believed it to be so generally 
undemtood that the King usually entrusts the formation of an 
Administration to the individual whom it is his Majesty's gracious 
intention to place at the head of it, that it did not occur to me, 
when I communicated to your Grace yesterday the commands which 
I had just received from his Majesty, to add that, in the present 
instance, his Majesty does not intend to depart from the usual 
course of proceeding on such occasions." The Duke had quite 
honestly thought that Canning had still in mind the plan, communi- 
cated to the Duke on the 3rd, of placing Robinson at the head of 
the Ministry. Professor Temperley says that none of Wellington's 
colleagues made any inquiry as to who was to be Prime Minister, 
but Westmorland may have had similar doubts, for he too wanted 
to know in what hands the principle [sic] offices are to be ulti- 
mately cast " (No. 83). 

In his Foreign Policy of Canning, Professor Temperley brings 
against Wellington charges as serious as those brought against 
Canning by his ultra-Tory enemies. Wellington's conduct at this 
time "lowered his fame," and he is accused of downright lying in 
defending his resignation. Wellington said on 14 April that it was 
particularly unjust to accuse him of " encouraging a faction or a 
combination of the Protestant members of the Cabinet and others 
for the purpose of opposing Mr. Canning's appointment to the head 
of the Government. . . . He had been spoken to on the subject, and 
he discouraged it." ^ This statement, says Professor Temperley, 
" is not only incorrect but plainly untrue." ® The following facts 
show that Dr. Temperley's strictures on Wellington's conduct are 
not justified. 

In the first place, it has sometimes been suspected that since the 
Duke's conduct in 1827 exposed him to severe criticism, letters 
which might have tended to “ lower his fame " were suppressed by 
his son, who edited his correspondence. An examination of the 

1 T. G. B. Estcourt, too, told Sidmouth on 13 April that, according to report, 
41 resignations had been sent in, and that more were expected (Sidmouth 
MSS.). 

* Wellesley Papers, ii. 165. 


^Foreign Policy of Canning, p. 523. 
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archives *at Apsley House shows that this suggestion is unfounded : 
there is nothing in the Duke's papers which might not with propriety 
have been published with the rest of the correspondence. 

Next, it is irhportant to make the point that neither the Duke 
nor any of his Cabinet colleagues were partners in the Duke of 
York's sick-bed attempt to eject Canning from the Liverpool 
Government in November 1826. The Duke of York said that “ no 
soul on earth " was aware of the step he was taking in writing to 
Liverpool and the King ; ^ and the Tory Ministers who were in- 
formed of these communications disapproved his action. Bathurst's 
letter to Wellington shows that both of them deprecated any 
political changes. ''You will have done great good in preventing 
our master beginning the affray ; and I trust that this inconsiderate 
act of the Duke of York will, by your means, soon be buried in 
oblivion." ^ And Peel wrote to Bathurst : " He [the Duke of York] 
could not but see that my impression was that it would have been 
much better if he had abstained from any interference whatever." ^ 

On 27 February Arbuthnot, Wellington's confidential friend, in- 
formed Bathurst that Wellington would never serve under Canning, 
and added, " Although Peel has not said to me what he will do, 
and although he has said that it would be folly to declare beforehand, 
yet I think I see enough to know that if possible he will object to 
such an arrangement even more decidedly, if possible, than the 
Duke would." ^ Professor Temperley says that on 10 March the 
Duke " asked Peel, through Arbuthnot, to discuss with him the 
arguments for and against his being Premier." ® This the Duke did 
not do. In his letter to Peel, Arbuthnot wrote : " I give you my 
honour I have never heard him say so, but my strong belief is that 
he would be glad to discuss with you what there is for him and 
against him in respect to the Premiership." ® Arbuthnot was 
writing, not at the Duke's suggestion but on his own initiative after 
having discussed the situation with Peel the previous day. The 
Duke's Cabinet colleagues knew, through Arbuthnot, what his own 
decision would be if Canning became Prime Minister, but apart from 
this, we have no evidence that the Duke tried to influence their own 
decisions. In truth, as Lord Camden remarked in the debate in 
the Lords on 2 May, there was surprisingly little communication 
between the Cabinet Ministers during these weeks. Melville said 

1 Yonge's Liverpool, iii. 432, 435. ® PT.iV.jD., iii. 464. 

Papers, p. 616. *Ibtd., p. 630. 

^ Foreign Policy of Canning, p. 523. ® Parker's Peel, i. 453, 
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that he had never discussed the situation with any of his colleagues, 
and it was not until 7 April — only three days before the King offered 
the Premiership to Canning — ^that Melville, having talked the matter 
over with Arbuthnot, allowed him to communicate his views to Peel 
and the Duke. Peel said on i May that he had never spoken to 
Eldon on the state of the Government until 9 April, when he told 
him that he would not seek, directly or indirectly, to influence the 
judgment of his colleagues.^ Peel wrote to his brother Edmund on 
21 April : " From the first I said to the King and to Mr. Canning, 

‘ I am acting in concert with no one. I know nothing of the opinions 
and intentions of others.' " ^ And again : '' I opened my mind not 
to the Chancellor, not to Lord Bathurst, but to the King and Mr. 
Canning. They acted with full notice of my feelings and deter- 
mination, and I kept aloof from others in the hope that I might be 
enabled by doing so to keep the late Government together." ® His 
late Cabinet colleagues, said Peel in the Commons on i May, " carried 
their delicacy and reserve to such an extent that I do not believe 
that any one man was acquainted with the course which the other 
meant to adopt." Bexley wrote to Sidmouth : " I had no know- 
ledge of the intention of either of them [Wellington or Peel] to 
resign till they had actually done so . . . and it is strictly the fact, 
however incredible it may seem, that a great part of the mischief 
which has happened has arisen from want of sufficient mutual 
communication among the members of the Government and with 
the King" (No. 130). 

Wellington's conduct up to 10 April, indeed, seems to have been 
reasonably correct. A great deal of intrigue was going on, and the 
Arbuthnots were seeking to induce the Party to coerce the King 
into excluding Canning from the Premiership, but we have no 
evidence that they were proceeding at the Duke's instigation. Nor 
does the Duke seem to have made more attempt than did Canning, 
to influence the King's choice. The King complained that persons 
in office had been caballing in a most imconstitutional and improper 
manner, but he was referring to Londonderry's activities, which, he 
said, Wellington had wisely arrested.'^ Binning said on 3 April 
that the caballing had been done “ not by the heads, but subs, and 

1 Paxker’s Peel, i. 461. 2 IHd„ i. 484. 

® Ibid,, i. 486. On 20 March Eldon told Lord Colchester “ he had not heard 
one word respecting the Government to be formed, from any man amongst those 
with whom he might be supposed, upon such a subject, naturally and neces- 
sarily to have communication '* [Colchester Diary, iii. 470). 

4 W,ND., m. 634. 
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persons out of office/' ^ Had the Duke been actively encouraging 
the formation of an anti-Canning faction, he would not have rejected 
so peremptorily the overtures of the Tory peers made through the 
Duke of Buckingham on 20 March. And there is no evidence that 
Wellington had anything to do with the intrigues of the Dukes of 
Newcastle and Rutland. 

His position is reasonably clear. He would not serve under 
Canning, but he had no wish to exclude Canning from office.^ On 
18 February he told Croker that at the head of the army he was in 
his proper place ® — a statement which is confirmed by Arbuthnot 
on 10 March — It has never crossed his mind to wish to be Minis- 
ter." ^ He was aware how seriously he had weakened his political 
position by accepting the office of Commander-in-Chief ; he knew 
he lacked experience as a public speaker, and there is no good reason 
for doubting the sincerity of his famous statement in the House of 
Lords on 2 May. " His Majesty never offered to me to make me his 
Minister. His Majesty knew as well as I did, that I was, and must 
be, totally out of the question ; and so I considered myself, and so 
stated myself repeatedly ; and I was no party to any suggestion 
that I should be the person to fill the vacancy." The Premiership 
was a situation for which I am sensible that I am not qualified 
... I should have been worse than mad if I had thought of such 
a thing." The King had definitely told him that he was out of 
the question as Prime Minister.® And we know how extremely 
reluctant he was to take the Premiership in January 1828. 

It has already been seen that the charge of acting in concert 
brought against the seceding Ministers was groundless, and Robinson 
in the Lords candidly admitted as much. Nor could it be denied 
that they possessed the right to resign office if they wished to do so. 
The King had the right to appoint whom he pleased as Prime 
Minister, but he could not compel men to retain office without their 
own consent. 

1 Bagot, Canning and His Friends, ii, 383 

® Would the Duke have served under Castlereagh, a “ Catholic,” had he 
lived ? Castlereagh’s brother, Lord Londonderry, evidently thought so in 
1823 at any rate, for he then said that if it had not been for his brotihier’s 
extraordinary loyalty to Lord Liverpool, he might have been Prime Minister 
on three separate occasions. One reason why Wellington rejected Robinson 
as Premier was that he knew he was quite unfitted for the post : and events 
soon proved he was right. And more than once in previous years the Duke 
had objected to ” dummy ” Premiers on principle. He had feared that 
Liverpool was developing into one under the all-powerful influence of Canning. 

* Croker Papers, 1. 363. * Parker’s Peel, i. 452. ^ W.N D., iv. 25. 
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Considered from another point of view, however, the conduct of 
the secessionists was a blunder. It infuriated the King, who felt 
Ms personal position in regard to the Catholic question weakened by 
the loss of their support. By setting themselves up in opposition 
to the throne, they placed themselves in a false and unnatural 
position. They incurred the odium of splitting their Party. They 
weakened rather than strengthened the Protestant cause to wMch 
they professed themselves so devotedly attached — ^so that within 
eighteen months the Wellington Ministry had decided to concede 
Catholic emancipation. 

No Prime Minister ever took office in more difficult and dis- 
couraging circumstances. Though he was assured of the full sup- 
port of the King (and that was still worth many votes in both 
Houses of Parliament) half the Cabinet and the ^eater part of 
the Party had deserted him, and were prepared to go into opposition. 
In forming Ms Ministty he could count on the support of few Tories 
outside Ms own restricted circle of friends. No wonder then that 
the Tories calculated that he would fail, and Grey too was inclined 
to think that the old Tories would return to power. In these seem- 
ingly desperate circumstances Canning displayed a high courage, 
determination and resourcefulness which stand out in striking con- 
trast to the craven, chicken-hearted spirit evinced by his amiable 
but weak colleague Robinson. 

As Huskisson said, no approach was made to the Whigs until 
every effort to enlist new Tory supporters had been exhausted. 
At Croker's suggestion the office of Lord High Admiral was revived 
in the person of the heir-presumptive, the Duke of Clarence— an 
appointment generally regarded as a considerable coup, Copley, 
the supremely successful careerist of his age, who had held the great 
prize of the legal profession, the office of Master of the Rolls, since 
1826, was appointed Lord Chancellor ; and suggestions were made 
that the Duke of Rutland, who said that Ms attachment was to the 
King rather than to any set of men, might be induced to go to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. Lord Anglesey, who had formerly 
been a ** Catholic," was appointed Master General of the Ordnance, 
with, as was finally determined, a seat in the Cabinet. Great but 
unsuccessful efforts were made to secure a “ Protestant ” successor 
to Peel, but the Home SecretarysMp was refused by Bathurst, 
Manners-Sutton (Speaker of the House of Commons), Wallace and 
Lord Famborough. As Bexley withdrew Ms resignation and re- 
mained Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, there were three 
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“ Protestants " in the Cabinet. Though no more “ Protestants '' 
could be found for Cabinet situations, and the resignation of six 
Cabinet Ministers prevented Canning from carrying out the King's 
instructions to form a Ministry from existing materials, the King 
was so annoyed by the conduct of the seceders that he willingly 
allowed Canning to make overtures to the Whigs, who commanded 
about 200 votes in the House of Commons. 

This brings us to the consideration of the second charge brought 
against Canning. On 14 April the King informed the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London that his opinions on the 
Catholic question were unchanged, that his Coronation Oath stood 
in the way of any concession to the Catholics, and that they were 
at liberty to communicate his sentiments to the rest of the episcopate 
— and this they did at a dinner-party at Lambeth three days later. 
Canning's opponents alleged that for the sake of office he played 
the low and shabby trick of pledging himself to the King that the 
Catholic question should not be carried. The allegation was base- 
less. On 28 March Canning had told the King that he '' must be 
free as air with respect to the question ; that he could give his 
Majesty no pledges of any kind respecting it." ^ His friend Gran- 
ville told Carlisle on 20 April that Canning " would not bind himself 
by any pledge whatever " (No. 186). Canning went no further 
than this — ^he would discourage further parliamentary discussion 
of the question during the remainder of the session. His Ministry, 
like the preceding one, was to be divided on this all-important 
question, but there can be no doubt that the prospects of carrying 
it had greatly improved, and Peel for one had no illusions about the 
importance of the change which had been made. The " Protest- 
ants " were in a minority of 3 to 9 in the Cabinet, and were soon to 
be in a minority of 3 to 12 ; and with a " Catholic " Prime Minister 
the current of influence and patronage would no longer be directed 
in a course to counteract the progress of the question. George IV 
was not a Sovereign whose political prejudices were so firmly rooted 
that no force of circumstances nor weight of argument could over- 
come them ; he had already abandoned his stipulation that a 
majority of the Cabinet should be anti-Catholics, and also his subse- 
quent stipulation that the Government of Ireland should be exclu- 
sively " Protestant " ; and Canning was probably not without hope 
that the King might ultimately be induced to give way. " The 
question may sleep for a time," he told the House of Commons on 
^ Stapleton, Canning and His Times, p. 585 ; No. 173. 
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I May, “ but it is that sleep from which it will awake with renovated 
strength, to the accomplishment of its final triumph/’ Bexley, 
like other anti-Catholics, feared that the King’s opinions formed no 
insuperable bar to the final carrying of the measure. '* I do indeed 
most seriously apprehend that, having only Catholic advocates around 
him, he will be gradually and perhaps unconsciously led to change 
his present views upon these subjects, especially if he is provoked 
by any conduct on the part of the Protestant interest which can 
be interpreted as disrespectful to the royal authority ” (No. 130). 

The coalition was denounced by the ultra-Tories as an unnatural 
alliance, but their defection left the King and Canning no alternative 
but to approach the Whigs. The '' Protestants ” had declined the 
responsibility of forming a Government, so the King could not have 
recourse to them : they would neither take office themselves in a 
No-Popery Administration, nor unite with Canning in a Ministry 
framed on the principle of neutrality. 

Canning was apprised of the views of the Lansdowne section of the 
Whig Party as early as 23 February. On or about the 20th the 
Whigs discussed the situation at a Party meeting, and decided that 
if Canning was appointed Prime Minister, it woifid be their duty to 
support him either in or out of office, even though he might not 
be in a position to carry the Catholic question. An accoimt of 
their deliberations was commimicated by the Whig M.P., Fazakerley, 
to Canning’s friend, E. J. Littleton, who passed on the information 
to Canning through Huskisson. Brougham was unable to attend, 
and before the middle of March he was obliged to leave London for 
the Northern Circuit, but he communicated his own views to 
Canning through his friend Sir Robert Wilson. On 24 March Lord 
Erskine, who had just returned from Wurtemberg, called on Canning 
about his own affairs, and Canning made him the vehicle of further 
communications with the Whigs. He inquired whether, in the 
event of his succeeding to the Premiership, the Whigs would ^ve 
him time to remove the King’s objections to Catholic emancipation, 
and whether they would insist upon taking oflSce as a body, or be 
satisfied with the introduction of individuals as occasion offered. 
Lansdowne required only that Canning should not pledge himself 
to the King to shelve the Catholic question, and that he should use 
his patronage to promote the success of the cause ; the Whigs would 
not insist on taking ofl6ce as a Party but would be content to give 
such individual aid as Canning might require.^ There the matter 
1 Sir R. Wilson's Narratwe of the Formation of Canning's Ministry, p 8. 
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rested until Canning was appointed Prime Minister. On 14 April 
he informed Lansdowne through his Whig friend Carlisle that he 
wished to obtain the support and co-operation of the Whigs (No. 
119), and five days later negotiations for an alliance were formally 
opened. Shortly after Canning’s death the King paid a remarkable 
tribute to “ his many agreeable qualities/' one of which was that he 
never kept anything back from him.^ Lansdowne too must have 
been struck with Canning's openness at their first lengthy interview, 
in the course of which Canning gave him a detailed account of the 
difficulties with which he had had to contend since 1822, and laid 
all his cards on the table (No. 173) . Next day, however, the negotia- 
tions broke down. Many of the Whigs considered that in view of 
the relative strength of Canning's parliamentary connection and 
their own, Lansdowne should have been Prime Minister, and in any 
case Leader of the House of Lords ; and too that they should have 
been invited not merely to join the Government but to assist in 
forming it. Canning invited their co-operation only after he had 
ascertained to what extent he could do without them. In spite of 
the ^eat difficulties of his parliamentary position he showed himself 
strikingly unwilling to limit his authority as Prime Minister or to 
surrender one jot of his principles. He insisted that the Cabinet 
must remain divided on the Catholic question, its members being 
free to vote on it as they pleased ; that the question of Parliamentary 
Reform was not to be brought forward with the authority of a 
Cabinet Minister, and that the question of the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts must not at that moment be supported. The 
Whigs regretfully recognised that the Catholic question could not 
yet be made a Cabinet one, but they insisted that the Irish Govern- 
ment should be tmiformly " Catholic." Canning considered that 
since, contrary to his and the King's original intention, the com- 
position of the Cabinet was to be overwhelmingly " Catholic," the 
King's wish to give a more Protestant " complexion to the Irish 
Government was not unreasonable, and Canning had pledged him- 
self on this point. He had also promised Robinson a peerage with 
the " lead " in the House of Lords.* 

Brougham and Sir Robert Wilson immediately organised at 
Brooks's Club an insurrection against the decision reached by the 

^George IV Corr&sp.^ No. 1400. 

^ The Times, it is interestiaig to note, said that the term leading in 
the Lords was most unconstitutional, and had ** sprung up of late years 
<25 April, in a leading article). 
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Party leaders at Lansdowne House, and, conducted by angry and 
determined men, it proved completely successful. They insisted 
that negotiations must be re-opened and threatened to break away 
from the Party unless this was done. Lansdowne, a much harassed 
leader, left London for Bowood, his Wiltshire seat, on the 21st, and 
the Duke of Devonshire and Lord Carlisle remained to re-open 
negotiations. Lansdowne now waived the point about a Cath- 
olic ” Lord Lieutenant, on the understanding that a moderate, not 
a bigoted “ Protestant '' should succeed Wellesley later in the year ; 
and Canning unexpectedly found himself able to appoint a Cath- 
olic ” Chief Secretary, owing to the impossibility of finding a 
" Protestant ” successor to Goulbum. “ There is hterally but one 
such man in the service of Government, Mr. Herries,” he said, “ and 
for him it was wholly hopeless to find a successor in his present 
situation as Secretary of the Treasury.** ^ But as William Lamb’s 
father. Lord Melbourne, was almost eighty years of age, and his 
death was expected at any time, the Whigs wanted security for the 
appointment of another Catholic *’ in the event of Lamb’s suc- 
cession to the peerage. This, however, was a problem for the future, 
and the Whigs agreed on the 27th to a provisional arrangement 
whereby the Duke of Devonshire and Scarlett were to take ofi&ce 
immediately, as Lord Chamberlain and Attorney-General. Lans- 
downe was not prepared to accept the office destined for him (the 
Home Secretaryship) which would compel him before the end of 
the year to assume responsibility for the appointment of a " Protest- 
ant *' Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and possibly of a " Protestant ’* 
Chief Secretary too ; and Carlisle and Tierney were unwilling to 
enter the Cabinet without him, as Lord Privy Seal and Master of 
the Mint. It was therefore determined that the three of them 
should give the Government an independent support until the end 
of the session, by which time, it was hoped, the difficulty arising out 
of the composition of the Irish Government would have been re- 
moved. As Sir Robert Wilson remarked,® the connection now 
formed was of the weakest kind, inspiring distrust from friends and 
inviting attack from enemies. Consequently, on 9 May, negotiations 
were resumed, and although the problem of the Irish Government 
remained, Lansdowne, “ for the sake of the completion of the 
arrangement in the House of Commons,” agreed to enter the Cabinet 
at once without portfolio, whilst Carlisle took the office of First 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, Tierney the Mint, Abercromby 
1 Wellesley Papers, li. 160. * Wilson's Narrative, p, 25. 

d 
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the office of Judge Advocate General, and Sir James Macdonald 
a Commissionership of the India Board. The final arrangements 
were decided upon early in July, after the prorogation of Parliament. 
Lansdowne took the Home Secretaryship, Spring-Rice became his 
Under-Secretary, and Carlisle exchanged the Woods and Forests for 
the Privy Seal. 

The change of Ministry split the Whig Party as well as the Tory. 
Lansdowne and Brougham failed to bring over to their side the 
followers of Grey. 'Whilst the Coalition Whigs acted on the prin- 
ciple, '' Anything to lock the door for ever on Eldon and Co.,'" Grey 
regarded a union with Canning on terms which apparently left the 
Catholic question just where it was before as the betrayal of a cause 
to which the Whig Party was committed. Though the circum- 
stances were very different, the Whigs were faced with the same 
general problem that beset Salisbury and the Unionists in December 
1885, when Gladstone offered to support a settlement of the Irish 
problem by Salisbury's Government on the basis of Home Rule ; 
the problem which confronted Balfour in 1910 when Mr. Lloyd 
George, with the Prime Minister's approval, suggested the formation 
of a Unionist-Liberal Coalition Government to settle the House of 
Lords question and to carry a Home Rule Bill before the German 
menace became too threatening to British security ; the problem 
which faced Ramsay Macdonald in the summer of 1931. Grey 
regarded a coalition with Canning, on terms which apparently left 
the Catholic question just where it was before, as the betrayal of 
a cause to which the Whig Party was committed. Salisbury in 
1885 was not prepared to do what Peel had done in 1846— to break 
up his Party in order to satisfy the Irish demand for Home Rule ; 
and Balfour too regarded the suggested coalition with the Liberals 
■on terms which would have involved the surrender of the Unionist 
cause as a betrayal of the Party, the preservation of which he 
considered to be his prime pre-occupation and duty. So Grey in 
1827 accepted the functions and responsibilities of a party leader, as 
defined by Salisbury and Balfour. Lansdowne took the line which 
Peel was to take in 1846, Gladstone in 1885 and Ramsay Macdonald 
in 1931. It was the constantly recurring question whether the 
interests of the Party should in any circumstances be sacrificed to 
what may be considered to be the wider interests of the nation. 

Contemporaries said that Canning's Ministry was the most popular 
with the middle classes that had ever been known. Burdett de- 
clared that the Government had not even the trouble to direct 
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public opinion — it had only to follow it. But the hatred and 
malignity with which Canning was now assailed by the Tory aris- 
tocracy shows what mountains of prejudice existed against a Prime 
Minister bom outside the purple of the governing class. Grey 
spoke of Canning with the greatest contempt, declaring that the 
son of an actress was incapacitated de facto for the Premiership of 
England.^ “ I am no defender of the life and character of Canning," 
commented Abercromby, " but I should scorn to depreciate him or 
any other man by vilifying his parentage and reproaching him with 
the frailties of his mother " (No. 155). Nor was Lord Londonderry 
showing the superiority of aristocratic manners when he spoke of 
Canning as a “charlatan parvenu" (No. 99), “mother Hunn's 
offspring " (No. 107), and of Sir WiUiam Knighton as the “ quack 
doctor accoucheur** (No. 151). Against Canning, said London- 
derry, Lord Ellenborough was “ bitter as gaul " [sic] (No. 150) ; 
and the Duke of Newcastle said that Canning's Premiership had 
brought King and country into “the most degrading and mis- 
chievous state " (No. 154). Wellington swelled the chorus of 
denunciation with his allusion to “ this charlatan," ^ and Lord 
Clancarty spoke contemptuously of this “ Government of Lack- 
landers" (No. 153). We have already shown that the seceding 
Cabinet Ministers cannot justly be accused of caballing to exclude 
Canning from the Premiership, but the same cannot be said of the 
Tory aristocracy in general — “the meddling junta of the aris- 
tocracy," as Abercromby described it. The King himself was fuUy 
aware of the precise nature of the conflict — aware that in choosing 
Canning as Prime Minister he was fighting over again his father's 
battles against the pretensions of the great aristocratic cliques who 
had sought to monopolise of&ce and to deprive the Crown of its 
ancient right to nominate its servants. “ The problem to be solved 
is this," remarked The Times in a leading article on 16 April, “ shall 
the Crown be dependent on either of the great factions, shifting 
from one to the other, in the hope of some temporary advantage or 
visionary power ? And shall the nation, instead of being governed, 
sometimes by a few Tory families, and sometimes by a few Whig 
families, but chiefly the former, be in reality governed by its own 
Parliament, consisting of King, Lords and Commons ? His Majesty 
appears to us to have assumed an attitude in which he must be 
firm, or the Royal House of Brunswick drops, in effect, from the 

1 Sir R. Wilson’s NarraHve, p. 17. 

® AJiison, Lives of Lord Ca^ereagh and Sir Charles Stewart^ iii. 250 xu 
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throne of England, and the Government merges into an open 
oligarchy. ... If, after having attempted to assert the indepen- 
dence of his throne, he flinches, then the pitiable truth will be clear 
to children — ^that he cannot reign but by the support of a faction."' 

Would the Government have lasted had Canning lived ? There 
is no indication that the King was weakening in his determination 
to support him against the Tory faction. Would the Catholic 
question soon have brought the Government to grief ? We have 
ieady seen that Canning was not unhopeful that the King's fears 
and prejudices would be overcome. 

As to Canning's parliamentary position, we have no accurate 
data regarding the relative strength of the ministerial and Opposition 
Parties, because no division took place in the House of Commons on 
a purely Party question which would have clearly revealed the 
numbers. The Opposition shirked such a trial of strength. The 
Tories, said the Wbig Abercromby, were “ broken, far more effectu- 
ally than if they had been routed in open battle " (No. 155). The 
vast majority of the Whigs, numbering approximately two hundred, 
supported the Coalition ; Duncannon, the Chief Whip of the Party, 
said on 27 April : " The arrangement appears to be approved by 
almost all our friends," and in the Lords, Grey found himself almost 
alone. The old Tories did not organise a regular Opposition Party ; 
they failed to induce Peel to act as their leader. Unlike some of his 
colleagues he had separated from Canning exclusively on political, 
not personal grounds ; he maintained a neutral attitude towards 
Canning, confining his censures to the Whigs, whom he criticised 
for taking office under a Tory Prime Minister and for abandoning, 
as he alleged, their principles. Since Peel declared that he would 
not countenance a factious opposition, Sir Thomas Lethbridge, an 
independent country gentleman, put himself prominently forward 
as a critic of the Coalition, but his eloquence and ability were not 
equal to his pertinacity. 

Not all the 276 members who defeated Burdett's motion on the 
Catholic question on 6 March were now in opposition, even though 
the Tory Cabinet Ministers had seceded ostensibly because the new 
Prime Minister was a " Catholic." Bexley, Lyndhurst and Anglesey 
were all in the Cabinet ; and, among the members of the j&ouse 
of Commons, Herries, " Billy " Holmes, Macnaughten, Sir William 
Henry Clinton, Admiral Sir Edward Owen, and Sir N. C. Tindal, 
were " Protestants " in office. We know that several anti-Catholic 
private members supported the Government, except, of course, on 
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the Catholic question, and there might well have been others. The 
Marquess of Hertford did decide in the end to accept the Mission to 
Russia,^ and his relatives in the Commons sat on the Government 
side. Lord Hotham, M.P. for Leominster, who is rather curiously 
described in Parker's Peel as M.P. for the East Riding (a con- 
stituency which did not exist in 1827, and which he did not begin 
to represent until 1841), had written to Peel on 12 April, congratu- 
lating him “ on a decision [to resign] which wiU, I am sure, be duly 
appreciated throughout the country " ; ^ but on 7 May he declared 
in the House of Commons that after all he had heard and witnessed 
in that House, since the change which had been effected in the 
Government, he had fully made up his mind to give his support to 
those gentlemen who had lately been called to office by his Majesty. 
... In the right honourable gentleman whose secession from 
office was so much a subject of regret on all sides of the House — ^the 
late Home Secretary — ^he for one had great confidence ; but, as a 
person qualified to fill the eminent post of head of the Adminis- 
tration, he had still more confidence in the right hon. gentleman 
opposite.'' ® Another anti-Catholic, Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke, said 
that he should take Peel for his beacon upon the Catholic ques- 
tion," but he intended to give a general support " to the Govern- 
ment. He added, however, rather confusingly, that he should 
consider himself led by Peel ‘‘ as long as the Cabinet continued to 
be composed of men who are not united upon the subject, and who 
do not choose to come forward and say, they proposed to make the 
canying of the Catholic question a measure of Administration 
As long as the question remained in that state, he should continue 
to follow the course of the right hon. gentleman, unless the Govern- 
ment came forward and declared that they could not govern Ireland, 
nor insure the prosperity of the empire, without giving emancipation 
to the Catholics." ^ He voted for the Cathohc Relief Bill in 1829. 
The “ Protestant " George Winn, the son of Lord Headley, declared 
on 25 May that he meant to give the Government his support, until 
their actions caused him to withhold it. Nothing, he said, coiild be 
more ridiculous than to declare a want of confidence in those who 
had as yet done nothing to forfeit that confidence.® 

On the other hand, not aU the Catholics " supported Canning. 


1 See p. 108, note. 

2 Parker's Peel, i. 481 ; Add. MS 40393, f. 202. 
by Parker. 

® Pari. Deb , N.S., xvii. 582. 


This sentence was omitted 
® Ibid., p. 1034. 


^ Ibid., p. 758. 
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In the Lords, a handful of Whig peers led by Grey, and some Tory 
peers such as Melville, an ex-Cabinet Minister, and Londonderry 
were in opposition. Among the “ Catholics in opposition in the 
Commons were Londonderry's son. Viscount Castlereagh, and 
another ex-Minister, Sir Henry Hardinge. The small Radical group 
was divided. Burdett and Alderman Waithman sat on the Govern- 
ment side ; Joseph Hume and John Cam Hobhouse remained on 
the Opposition benches. The utter disorganisation of Parties is 
further illustrated by the fact that the Radical Alderman Wood 
and an independent country gentleman. Sir John Sebright, sup- 
ported the Government from the Opposition benches. Wood said : 
** Though he continued in his former seat, he would give the right 
hon. gentleman his support as far as he could. . . . On all occasions 
where the measures of Government were directed to the public 
good, the right hon. gentleman might be sure of his support." ^ 
Saying that he had been unconnected with Party during the twenty 
years that he had been in the House, Sir John Sebright announced 
his determination to give his feeble but his decided support to the 
Administration, at the head of which, he rejoiced to say, was the 
right hon. gentleman opposite. Much had been said in censure of 
those gentlemen who had quitted the Opposition side of the House 
to join the ranks of the Minister. He would not attempt to apologise 
for their conduct ... he would, however, beg to call the attention 
of some of the hon. gentlemen near him to this — that both during 
the last session and the session before the last, many of the measures 
of Government had received the support both of himself and the 
gentlemen who usually constituted the Opposition. To the right 
hon. gentleman opposite he believed the country was much indebted 
for the recent change in its policy ; and he was glad to see the 
Government strengthened by being purged of its ^eatest incum- 
brance — he meant of its narrow-minded and prejudiced portion." ^ 
Sir Joseph Yorke too gave his ** general support " to the Govern- 
ment from the Opposition benches. 

Many members in both Houses seem to have remained neutral or 
uncommitted. " The general opinion is," wrote the Whig member, 
W. H. Lyttelton, on 22 May, ‘‘ that if the Ministry stand till the 
session is over, they may do for the present." ^ At that moment 
Canning thought his majority would be " immense " in case of a 
division on Party lines. In the House of Lords," he added, " the 

1 Pari. Deb., N.S., xvii. 765. 2 Ibid., p. 760. 

® Bagot, Canmng and Hts Friends, ii. 403 ; Bagot MSS. 
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enemy would make more head \i.e. numerically, not morally]. But 
in the House the Com Bill must not be taken as a criterion — ^so 
in^ny of the peers had pledged themselves even in Lord Liverpool's 
time, to vote against it." ^ The fact that Canning was confident of 
an immense majority in the Commons shows that most of the inde- 
pendent members were supporting him : they were traditionally 
bound to support a Ministry possessing the King's confidence, unless, 
indeed, they thought there was something radically wrong with its 
measures. 

On the other hand, Canning's Whig allies were growing restive 
because their share of ofi&ce and of patronage was altogether dis- 
proportionate to the parliamentary support which they brought to 
the Ministry. Already they were agitating to bring Lord Holland 
into the Cabinet — a question which was soon to threaten the dis- 
solution of the Goderich Government. Brougham boasted of his 
disinterestedness but was at heart profoundly dissatisfied with 
being excluded from political ofiice as one of the '' heroes of 1820." 
His own friend Sir Robert Wilson said that his disinterested pro- 
fessions were confined to words, and Canning, exasperated at the 
importunities of Brougham's friends on his behalf, is said to have 
burst out one day with the exclamation, " Damn him, he shall have 
my place 1 " The two sections of the Coalition had not learnt to 
work harmoniously together when the parliamentary session came 
to an end at the beginning of July. Holmes, the Government Whip, 
told Arbuthnot that the Whigs " would not consent to receive 
Treasury notes, and that they never would attend unless they were 
summoned by Lord Duncannon " (No. 340). Canning's friend Lord 
Binning, however, was inclined to be hopeful of the Government's 
prospects for the next session, and believed that there would be a 
Government majority in the Commons to neutralise the opposition 
of the ultras in the Lords. ^ Huskisson thought that everything 
depended on Canning's health.® Canning's medical advisers told 
him in July that his constitution was unbroken, and that he had 
" stamina for several years to come." ^ Within a month he was 
dead. 


It is my pleasant duty to repeat the thanks I have expressed on 
previous occasions to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 

1 Wellesley Papers, li. 158. * Bagot, Canning and His Fnends, ii. 408. 

^ Ibid., ii 411. ^ Ibid., li. 411. 
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Harewood, the Earl of Harrowby, Lord Hatherton, the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, Earl Spencer, and Mr. E. P. Stapleton for permission 
to use the letters in their possession. To Miss Madeline Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Robin Bagot, Earl Bathurst, Sir Fergus Graham, Mr. R. S. 
Herries, the late Mr. Henry Hobhouse, Mr. George Howard and the 
Trustees of the Castle Howard Estate, the Marquess of Londonderry, 
Brigadier-General Madocks, Lord Mount Temple, his Grace the 
Duke of Portland, Sir Ernest Scott, and his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, I am also exceedingly grateful for allowing me to quote 
from their MSS. I have not seen any of the Broadlands MSS., but 
Professor C. K. Webster was good enough to send me typewritten 
copies of some of Lady Cowper's fascinating letters, and to check 
them from the MSS. He has very kindly too read my Introduction 
and made some very useful suggestions. One or two of the London- 
derry House letters which I quote are typewritten copies of MS. 
letters preserved at Blickling Hall I am indebted to the Librarian 
of Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, U S.A., for photostats of the 
MSS. there. Dr. Hubert Hall has generously given me much assist- 
ance and advice through all the stages of publication. 



NOTE ON CANNING’S FINANCIAL 
POSITION 

I T is clear from the correspondence now printed that when Canning 
was considering which office he should take in combination 
with the Premiership, the question of salary weighed with him to 
some extent (Nos. 72). He had every justification, indeed, for 
taking such a consideration into account. It is now possible to 
explain with some degree of precision the state of his finances during 
the last year of his life. 

His father having been disinherited, Canning embarked on a 
political career with very limited means. In 1796 his financial 
position was temporarily improved by his appointment to the office 
of Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but in 1801 he threw up 
this office when his friend and master, Pitt, resigned the Premier- 
ship. But his marriage with Joan, the third and youngest daughter 
of Major-General John Scott, in July 1800, made him financially 
independent. It has always been known that she brought him a 
fortune of £100,000. The amount appears to have been approxi- 
mately £106,500. £83,000 was invested m 3 per cent Government 
stock, £10,000 in the 5 per cents, £2,000 in the 4 per cents, whilst 
£11,500 was in cash. From 1807 onwards, with the exception of 
the years 1809-14 and 1820-2, he held one of the higher offices in 
the State, but it was notorious that those offices were greatly under- 
paid, for the simple reason that they were generally held by men 
to whom the salary was of little or no object — ^by men of wedth or 
by members of the aristocracy. Secretaries of State like Lord 
Lansdowne or Lord Dudley kept up large establishments whether 
in or out of office, and the additiond expenditure incurred when in 
office was negligible. Moreover, it was customary for men holding 
high office to combine it with some vduable sinecure, unless, indeed, 
they possessed ample fortunes. The Prime Minister habitually 
held the post of Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, worth £3,000 or 
£4,000 a year gross (No, 42 note) ; Lord Grenville held the sinecure 
of Auditor of the Exchequer whilst First Lord of the Treasury ; and 

Iv 
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Perceval, whilst First Lord of the Treasury, was not only Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in accordance with custom, but also Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Though Pitt had a valuable sinecure 
and was unburdened with family responsibilities, he died heavily 
in debt, and Parliament was called upon to grant £40,000 for the 
discharge of his liabilities. It came to the rescue of Perceval's 
large family in 1812, granting to his widow, and to her son after her, 
a pension of £2,000 a year, her eldest son a pension of £1,000 a year 
until his mother's annuity should devolve on him, and a sum of 
£50,000 for the children. Canning enjoyed no such sinecure. Not 
only was it impossible for him to make any provision for his family 
out of his salary ; he was compelled to maintain an enlarged estab- 
lishment for which his salary did not supply the means. No man 
in his position indulged less-expensive tastes and lived less osten- 
tatiously, but whilst in office he had to draw heavily on his wife's 
money. This was particularly the case after 1822 when he held 
the two offices — ^the Foreign Secretaryship and the Leadership of 
the House of Commons — ^which more than any other involved heavy 
expenditure on hospitality. 

At the end of 1821 the opportunity arose of repairing the injury 
which office had done to his private fortune. Had he gone to India 
as Governor-General he would doubtlessly have returned home in a 
few years' time with a substantial fortune. His decision to abandon 
the golden prospect, when in September 1822 the Foreign Secretary- 
ship was thrust upon him, was not made without a severe struggle, 
but a sense of public duty prevailed. The fact that he made in- 
quiries about the investment of money in India shows that he had 
still money to invest ; ^ it is not unreasonable to conjecture that his 
wife's fortune stiU exceeded £50,000. By August 1827 it had 
shrunk to something like £39,000. There remained £13,500 of 3J 
per cent Government stodc, £12,500 of 3 per cent and £8,000 of 
4 per cent ; also, the house at Brighton, bought for £3,800, and 
subsequently sold for £4,200 (No. 30 n.) ; an investment of over £500 
in a mine ; a purchase at Dronfield of £1,200 ; an investment of 
£540 in the projected Live]^ool and Manchester Railway ; and 
quantities of plate, books, wine and furniture ; debts amounted to 
£2,500. Over £65,000 of Mrs. Canning's fortune had therefore 
apparently disappeared; and a capital sum of approximately 

^He wrote to George Abercroraby Robinson, Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, in November 1821. Robinson had formerly been a member of 
Canning’s party in the House of Commons. 
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£40,000, producing, presumably, an income of much less than £2,000, 
was quite insufficient to support the peerage which the King offered 
Mrs. Canning immediately after her husband's death. 

Shortly after his acceptance of the Foreign Secretaryship in 1823 
the King spontaneously offered him one of the pensions of £3,000 a 
year which the Act of 1817 had placed at the Crown's disposal. 
But as the Act stipulated that it should be a retiring pension, and 
for his own life only, neither Canning nor his family derived any 
advantage from that generous gift. In 1828, however, Parliament 
passed an Act granting to one of Canning's sons the annuity which 
the father would have enjoyed had his life been spared. Fortu- 
nately for the family, the pension was granted, at the family's 
option, on the life of the second surviving son, Charles, afterwards 
Lord Canning and Governor-General of India. As he lived until 
1862 he must have drawn in the aggregate a little over £100,000.^ 
Had the annuity been settled on the elder son, the family would not 
have benefited at all : he was drowned at Madeira in September 
1828. 

' Unless, indeed, the family earned out the intention with which Lord 
Ellenborough credited it, of selling the pension Ellenborough said on 2 May 
1828 that fie pension could be sold for £50,000 ; three days later he put the 
amount at £30,000, (Ellenborough 's Diary, i gj, 100.) 
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I. Robert Peel to Mrs. Canning. 

Whitehall. 17 February, J past 2. — Ks I find that Sir William 
Knighton is in London detained here by illness, and that he thinks 
it may be of importance that some one should wait personally upon 
the King with the report of the physicians, I propose to come 
this evening to Brighton after I shall have seen the physicians 
who are to meet at Fife House at four o'clock. 

I will call upon you tomorrow morning. As I am afraid that 
Canning is not well enough to see the King at present, it is perhaps 
more necessary that some one should wait upon his Majesty. 

(Add. MS. 403 1 1, jff 244-5.) 


2. Robert Peel to the Duke of Wellington. 

Pavilion, Brighton. Sunday, twelve 0* clock [18 February], — I 
arrived soon after ten last night — ^found the King suffering much 
from gout in both feet — both knees and the left hand — ^in other 
respects well and not materially agitated, though greatly distressed 
by the afflicting account which he had previously received from 
me. He asked me what was the best course in my opinion to 
pursue — and seemed himself inclined to an adjournment of both 
Houses of Parliament for a few days. I advised him to determine 
nothing at that time, and told him that I would see Canning 
in the morning (this morning) and and [szc] would afterwards wait 
upon his Majesty. 

This morning I saw M^ Canning and found him very much 
better than I had expected. He has suffered very little if at all 
within the last two days from pain in the head. Canning 

on receiving my letter of yesterday at once apprized him of Lord 
Liverpool’s attack. 

The result of my conversation with Mr Canning this morning 
was a decided impression on the minds of both of us, that we 
ought under present circumstances to take no proceeding which 
would notify to the public a despair of Lord Liverpool's recovery ; 
that it was due to him, and most advisable on public grounds to 

I B 
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consider him as the First Minister of the Crown, and that it would 
be better to proceed with the ordinar}?^ business of the House of 
Commons — (Army Estimates &c. &c.) particularly as the business 
standing for discussion next week is not of any peculiar importance. 

Supposing Lord Liverpool to survive this attack but the physi- 
cians to decide positively that his retirement from public life is 
indispensable, it will be time enough some days hence to determine 
on the course to be pursued. Supposing the attack to terminate 
fatally — adjournment of the two Houses — and suspension of public 
business may then be necessary. Since I saw Canning I have 
been with the King, who entirely acquiesces in the course which 
appeared to Canning and to me the best under present circum- 
stances.^ 

I shall remain here until I receive the account which Sir Henry 
Halford is to dispatch about, twelve o’clock today. If there be 
no very material variation in his report I shall return to London 
this evening. 

(Add. MS. 3S749, S1--2.) 


3. Frederick John Robinson to William Huskisson. 

Downing Street Sunday evening [18 February ]. — ^Would it not 
be right that we should consider a little what ought to be done in 
the House of Commons tomorrow upon the subject of our business. 
Wynne and I will call on you in the morning about eleven, if it 
will suit you to receive us so early ; and if Peel has returned from 
Brighton, I wiU beg him also to meet us. If upon talking the 
matter over, it should seem to be necessary to have more of a 
Cabinet upon it, we can get together by two or three o’clock. But 
the immediate points are more for us of the House of Commons. 

(Add. MS. 38749, f. 84 ) 


4, William Huskisson to Frederick John Robinson. 

Somerset Place. 18 February, 40 w. past 6 p.m . — ^Your note 
was brought to me just as Backhouse,® who left Canning 
at Brighton, at one today, had called. 

1 Professor Temperley states that these interviews took place on the 19th. 
(Foreign Policy of Canning, p. 41 7.) 

, ® John Bacldiotise was in charge of the consular department of the Foreign 
Office before 1827 ; in April 1827 he was appointed Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs. 
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He brought me no letter, but was desired to communicate to 
me confidentially that the King, though sorely tormented with the 
gout, was very calm ; that Peel had been with Canning, and that 
they entirely agreed that all pubhc business in the two Houses 
should be pressed forward in its ordinary course ; and that every- 
thing should proceed without interruption just as if Lord Lpver- 
poo]l was prevented from attending to business by any serious 
but not necessarily permanent illness; and that everything in 
short should be understood to go on upon that footing for the 
present. Peel saw the King again, after leaving Canning, and 
H.M. perfectly acquiesced in this course. Whether we shall be 
allowed to follow it, without objection, in the House of Commons, 
may be another question, but I do not think any objection will 
be taken so early as tomorrow. It would be in the highest degree 
precipitate and indelicate. 

The Army Estimates and the other matters which stand for 
tomorrow should therefore proceed ; and Canning fully intends to 
open the Corn question on the Monday following. 

Notwithstanding this intelligence from Brighton, I think it will 
be highly desirable to have a meeting tomorrow morning ; and I 
am sorry to put you to the inconvenience of coming here. The 
weather is so bad that I am almost afraid to venture out of this 
room. 

Canning, I am glad to find, is gaining strength, and seems con- 
fident that he shall be fit for work on Monday the 26*^. 

[P.S.] Peel would wait at Brighton for this morning's report, 
and return to town tonight.^ 

(Add. MS. 38749, fE. 86-9.) 

5. The Duke of Wellington to the Duke of Buckingham. 

London, 18 February. {Copy .) — I have to apologize for having 
omitted to answer your letter of the 14 upon the receipt of it.^* 

1 Croker wrote to Lord Hertford on the 19th : Peel is not come back, but 
will be in the House tonight. I believe that he. Canning and the King are all 
agreed, out of decency as well as pohcy, to take no step till Lord Liverpool is 
either better or worse : this sounds well, but it is a mere sounds for we know 
that they, and all the other parties, will take every step they can, and will 
endeavour to make good their respective views, tho' the final announcement 
of the result may be delayed . . .” (Croker MSS.) 

2 See IK.JV.JD , lii. 589, The Duke of Buckingham had threatened to with- 
draw his support from the Government because Liverpool had declined to 
recommend him for the Governor-Generalship of India. 
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But I expected to see Lord Chandos ; and I have had a good deal 
t*o do these last two days. 

You will have heard of the misfortune which we have suffered 
in the person of Lord Liverpool, respecting whom it is to be 
apprehended that he will never recover. My business has always 
been to endeavour to prevent friends from differing, and to recon- 
cile any differences that might occur ; and I need not assure you 
that my best offices would have been exerted to put you & Lord 
Liverpool on the best terms. 

(Wellington MSS ) 


6. The Duke of Bedford to Lord Holland, 

Wohurn Abbey, Sunday [i8 FebmaYy\ — . . . Who will be 
Prime Minister ? Canning or the D. of Wellington ? “ When 

Greek meets Greek, &c.” Liverpool will be no loss. He was a 
goodnatured man in private life, but contemptible as a politician. 
His conduct in the Queen’s business completely damned him in 
my estimation. Whatever changes may take place by the D, of 
York’s death or Liverpool’s retirement, the Catholick question will 
never be carried but through fear, and I am convinced we are 
retarding the cause by giving in to, and becoming parties to, the 
juggle of Canning, Plunkett & Co., and for this reason I regret to 
see the question brought forward by Lansdowne and Burdett. . . . 

(Holland House MSS.) 


7. The Duke of Wellington to Robert Peel. 

London, 19 February, — I thought it best to request Lord 
Bathurst to call together the whole of the Cabinet in town, and 
they assemble at Huskisson’s at three. . . . 

(Add. MS. 40306, f. 232.) 


8. Henry Goulburn to Robert Peel. 

Portman Sq^ua^e, 19 February , — , . . Quite private — If the 
Gov^ is to go on as it is, what say you to Canning’s going to the 
House of Lords? 


(Add. MS. 40332, f, 280.) 
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9. Frederick John Robinson to Robert Peel. 

Downing Street. Monday evening [19 February ] . Private. — I have 
heard from Huskisson the result of your consideration with Canning 
as to the course to be pursued in the House of Commons, and I 
believe that you have judged right in thinking that all things 
there should proceed in their natural course. . . . 

(Add. MS. 40392, f. 39.) 


10. William Huskisson to George Canning. 

Somerset Place. 19 February. — Backhouse arrived here between 
six and seven yesterday evening. About the same time Peel's 
messenger returned with a letter from him to the Duke of Wellington, 
making a report entirely corresponding with that of Backhouse of 
what had been agreed upon with you, and afterwards acceded to 
by the King. It was thought right to summon a Cabinet which 
was held here at three o'clock, as I am not allowed to go out in 
this detestable weather. There was no difficulty started by any 
one in respect to going on with all the ordinary current business 
which stands for this week ; and after some discussion and objec- 
tions (principally from W[estmorlan]d), it was settled that if a 
question was asked about com, the answer in our House should 
be that you hoped and expected to be able to bring forward the 
subject on the day for which it now stands, and that, if well enough, 
it was your intention to do so." In respect to the House of Lords 
where Lauderdale is likely to be stirring, it was understood that 
the answer should be, that there certainly was no probability of 
Lord Liverpool being able to attend on Monday, and that notice 
would be given between this and Monday, in case it should be 
thought necessary that any other member of the Government 
should on that day call their Lordships' attention to the subject. 
It is clear that Bathurst will not undertake it ; and upon the 
whole I incline to the opinion that it may be better upon the whole 
not to stir the question in the Lords till it has worked its way through 
our House. In saying this, I am fully aware of the great public 
advantage there would have been in the course which Liverpool 
had chalked out for himself ; and I fear that his absence will be 
the cause of great additional difficulty, in settling this question 
either now or at any future time. 

The conviction that poor Liverpool, if spared, can never take 
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any further part in public life, is so lUniversal and strong, and it 
is so unequivocally the language of all the medical men, that it 
is not to be assumed the House of Commons will allow business 
to proceed much longer without some explanation. That they will 
not, is the decided opinion of all who met here today, and of every 
person that I have seen. It is still possible (though not probable 
according to present appearances) that he may not survive the 
week ; and on the other hand it is possible that he may be so far 
recovered as to be able to resign his office. These are the only 
two alternatives contemplated ; and should either occur, it would 
certainly be the general feeling (it was that of the Cabinet) that 
corn could not be brought forward till there was a Prime Minister 
appointed. Indeed, I cannot suppose that, in either of these 
suppositions, it would be thought either just to the question, or 
discreet in the mover of it, to send it forth to the public, without 
knowing beforehand how it would be looked upon and supported 
by his colleague or colleagues, whoever they might be, in their 
own situations. . . . 

(Harewood MSS.) 


II. George Canning to Viscount Granville. 

Brighton. 20 February. Private and Confidential . — I received 
your demi-official letter last night, which I lost not a moment in 
laying before the King; and anticipating H. Mr's permission, 
which you will receive by the present messenger. You will have 
learnt, however, under what very different circumstances this 
leave is granted, from those under which it was asked. The tre- 
mendous calamity which has befallen Liverpool must necessarily 
put off Com and Catholicks in the House of Lords until the result 
is ascertained ; and if that result should unhappily be fatal, until 
a new Administration shall be formed. I do not therefore wish to 
retract the leave, or that you should postpone your coming : quite 
the contrary — but I feel quite sure that in a season of such agita- 
tions and rumours, as we are to expect, during the interval, while 
the consequences of Liverpool's attack are uncertain, your bringing 
your whole family over, of which intention I was not aware till 
Seaford mentioned it to me last night, would be liable to a thousand 
misinteij)retations, and expose you and myself to many unnecessary 
difficulties. 


(P.R.O., G. & D., 29/8.) 
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12. George Canning to William Huskisson. 

Brighton, 21 February, J before 12. — Your letter of last night 
filled me with astonishment and dismay. After Peel and I had 
agreed to recommend to H. and H. My had been graciously 
pleased to consent, that pubUck business should go on, as if nothing 
had happened, until either a positive event — or poor L[iverpool]'s 
recovery to a sufficient degree to tender his resignation — or damour 
in Parl^ (if there is any danger of that) should force us into another 
course, after, I say. Peel, the member of the Gov* whose consent 
was the most important, and the most unlocked for, had agreed, 
and had laid it before the King and Cabinet, it does ^ve me mad 
to find this plan overthrown. The single solitary chance of an 
amicable arrangement of the Gov* lies in a vote of the H. of C. 
on the Catholick question taking place while the Gov* is in abeyance. 
Whichever way that vote turns the result would be an incalculable 
facility. By leaving Burdettes notice undisturbed in order to [do] 
which it was necessary to leave my notice for Monday undisturbed 
also, there was a chance of atchieving this object on Thursday 
next — a doubtful chance I admit — because it required that there 
should be no decisive change in Lord L[iverpool]'s [condition] for 
7 (or rather for 9 days, from Monday, the day on which Peel and 
I settled this point). Now for no assignable reason the chances 
of four days more are added to these nine and with that the extreme 
probability that when Burdett puts off his motion, some less 
conscientious and honourable Protestant may see the great dis- 
advantage to them of discussing the question with the Gov* in 
abeyance, and may call upon Burdett to put it off till a new Gov* 
is formed. To such a suggestion Burdett would gladly agree, as 
it is obviously the interest of the Whigs that the Cath. ques. should 
be debated among ourselves before it is debated in ParT^, 

In short, if the dissolution of the Gov* precedes the discussion 
of the Cath. ques. all chance of amicable settlement is gone. This 
is what the Protestants must wish — ^this is what the Whigs must 
wish. By God's pro\ddence Burdett had, by fixing his motion, 
played our game ; if he has been allowed to unfix it, that game is 
gone. In that case, I must have it understood by the King — ^by 
Peel and by Burdett, that I am no party to the postponement. 
Peel would have a good right to take it ill, that I should have 
made him the proposer to the King, of a plii unpalatable to the 
King at the time, and now afterwards abandoned. Burdett must 
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be apprized that the message which I sent by Lushington on 
Monday, to be delivered to any member of the Opposition, who 
might speak to him on the subject, that I hy all means advised 
against the postponement of the motion, and that I should cer- 
tainly he in the H, of C. both on Monday and Thursday, was a true 
message, and contained my real and unchanged opinion. As to 
Kensington's saying that he had not seen you, or as to his not 
having been sent direct for the purpose of seeing you, it is really 
idle to be taken in by such professions. He was sent directly for 
the purpose of obtaining your sanction to the postponement of 
Burdett's motion — ^such being (as I have said) plainly the interest 
of the Whigs — and I shall not be surprized if I find that Burdett 
has assigned your desire or mine as a reason for the postponement 
of his motion — ^if mine I implore you to set me right with Peel, 
and I will set myself right the first day that I come to the H. of C. 
That day will be Monday. No consideration on earth shall induce 
me not to be in my place on that day, ready to open the Corn 
question. There shall not be an hour's postponement on my 
account. I have no objection to a Cabinet on Sunday, if you 
think it necessary — but all that I shall do at that Cabinet is to 
read Lord Liverpool's paper as affirmed by the individual votes 
of the last Corn Cabinet, and to say that it is the substance of that 
paper which I shall move as the organ of the Cabinet. You say 
there are some questions of detail not settled. Be it so — those 
questions of detail are not necessary on the first opening, on which 
we do not call for a vote. Let me implore you therefore not to 
play L*^ Westmorland's game also by not to mooting these unsettled 
points at the Cabinet, but to go wholly upon what is agreed, which 
is quite sufficient for the first day in the H. of C. [sic]. The con- 
sideration of the resolutions may be adjourned to any day you 
please : but it is, in my opinion, of vital importance to launch the 
Corn question under the shadow of Liverpool's authority though in 
abeyance — and if you give up that advantage to Westmorland, as 
I am afraid the advantages of the Cath. Q. will have been given 
up to the Tories and the Whigs, you will have stripped me of the 
only two facilities through which I saw any hope of getting through 
the difficulties of the crisis consequent upon Lord Liverpool's 
failure. 

What I am to say to the K. whom I am to see today or tomorrow, 
and to whom I should naturally have talked in, the same sense as 
Peel, I am utterly at a loss to conceive. 
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I conclude with saying that nothing shall induce me to consent 
to Corn being postponed on my account 

PS. — I implore you never to trust Kensington in anything in 
which I am concerned. 

PPS. — One faint chance of salvation strikes me ; even if Burdett 
has put off his motion till the 5*^, may he not be persuaded to 
bring it back again to the ? 

PPPS. — Perhaps the King may fix tomorrow for seeing me. If 
so you may possibly relieve my fears before I go to him. 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 95-100.) 

13. George Canning to William Huskisson. 

Brighton, 21 February. — ^Backhouse is this moment arrived ; 
comparing his explanation with your letter which I have given 
him to read, I conclude I must have attached too strong a meaning 
to the two passages in your letter that Burdett will postpone 
till the 5^^ of March ” ; and '' it is possible that Burdett may 
postpone his notice in the course of this evening” From these 
passages I certainly inferred that the postponement was determined 
upon. My only doubt was when it was to be announced. I now 
find from Backhouse that no announcement of it has been or is 
likely to be made, and I am therefore sorry that I expressed myself 
as warmly as I did, under the idea of the mischief that such a 
change would have produced. Undoubtedly it would have been 
the greatest personal convenience to myself to have had the addi- 
tional four days from Monday to Thursday, but that convenience 
would be dearly purchased by four days additional risk of such a 
termination of the uncertainty of Lord Liverpool's state as would 
prevent the Cath. ques. from being discussed before the formation 
of a new Government. 

PS. — I am grieved to hear from Backhouse that you are still so 
poorly. . . . Possibly we might without incurring any incon- 
venience, jog on from Monday to Tuesday, in which case we might 
have the Cabinet on Monday instead of Sunday. I am to see the 
King tomorrow. 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 102-3.) 

14. Sir Robert Wilson to Earl Grey. 

21 February, — ^Wynne said yesterday to a friend of mine ** that 
until the King was better and able to move to town, no proceedings 
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could be taken in the formation of a new Ministry — that it was also 
wished to delay that a chance might be given Lord L[iverpoo]l to 
resign. ..." There are an infinite number of speculations afloat, 
but Canning's friends feel confident that either he will be Premier 
of a concordant Cabinet or that there will be a total break up 
and new combination. This opinion is also that of the chief 
portion of the adv^ Party . . . 

(Add. MS. 30124, ff. 252-3.) 

15. The Duke of Buckingham to the Duke of Wellington. 

Stowe, 21 February, Secret <S* confidential. — I feel extremely 
gratified by my son's account of the reception which you were 
good enough to give him, and by your general expressions of 
kindness towards me. I have no difficulty in saying that I leave 
the whole affair in your hands, in perfect reliance on your real wishes 
to serve me, and from no one would I receive a favour with the 
pleasure which the receiving it from you would give me. Now 
allow me to open myself to you, and to bribe you to let me do so, 
at this moment of intense anxiety and business, I begin by saying 
that I require no answer. But still read my letter. 

I begin by supposing poor Lord Liverpool politically dead, how- 
ever he may be a little better or a little worse as to bodily health. 
I therefore consider his Administration to be broken up, and what- 
ever be the change, be it great or small, of one man or more, it is 
a new Government. I once held a conversation with you in which 
you detailed to me your views of the Catholic question, and the 
mode in which alone you thought it could be settled advantageously 
for the Empire. I agreed in your views then, and I equally do so 
now. I know not whether you have changed them since. I think 
not, because " the black & dense cloud gradually approaching us " 
which you contemplated with fear then, has certainly not paused 
in its course, or diminished the intensity of its colour or threatening 
demeanour since. The opportunity is come for your setting this 
great question at rest. The situations which you fill preclude your 
being First Lord of the Treasury, but put another there to fulfill 
your views — ^your brother from Ireland for instance, & send me 
there in his place. But let who may be in Ireland or who may be 
Minister ostensibly, on you let the task fall of setting the Empire 
at peace at home, as you have maintained her greatness abroad. 
You would rally the Tory party round you, which would place 
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confidence in you, believing that you would not sacrifice the 
interests of the Protestant EstabUshment unnecessarily, and to the 
moderate party supporting the Catholics, M^ Canning continuing 
to act in the Government, your brother, and myself would serve 
as pledges that the Catholic question would be to be set at rest. 
The King too would not probably be ill pleased to see a question 
set at rest in his time, which otherwise he may think will not be so 
advantageously setUed in the days of his successor. Upon that latter 
question, it is in my power to give you much information. Now 
pray think this over. No other result that I see, can give us a 
stable Government. No one will be content with the new First 
Lord let him be who he may, in Lord Liverpool’s place, in any 
other view of the question. The fulcrum upon which the balanced 
Administration moved is now gone — ^you cannot restore it. The 
Catholic question must and will be carried. Is it not better to 
take the measure into your own hands, and do it as it ought to be 
done, than to let it be done by others in a way you wiU not like ? 
M^ Canning will not do. Every one is proud of his talents, but no 
one trusts his principles. He will carry the question, and then 
turn round upon those who assist him, and turn the details to his 
own objects. Believe me I have reasons for what I say. Now if 
I can, on these terms, assist your views, I am at your service. 
The question being so arranged, I can bring you ten or eleven 
votes in the H® of Commons at least who will follow me, and I 
will help you in Ireland, if your brother comes away in consequence 
of the new arrangements. If not, send me to India, and before I 
return, the question will have carried itself in spite of you. I have 
written most unreservedly to you. I need not impress upon you 
secrecy but assure yourself that this letter is written by one grateful 
to you for your kindness, and anxious to prove himself so. 

(WeUington MSS.) 

i6. Sir James Mackintosh to Lady Holland. 

Ampthill Park. 2ii February. — . . . I see only one good arrange- 
ment — Robinson succeeding L* Liverpool] with a peerage & 
Husk[isson] being Chancellor of the Exchequer. Peele’s being 
Prime Minister is so bad that I suppose Canning could not continue 
in office, & Canning’s being First Lord with a peerage would be a 
surrender of the House of Commons with Ireland & the Continent 
to Peele. . . . 


(Holland House MSS.) 
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17. The Duke of Wellington to the Duke of Buckingham. 

London. 22 February. {Copy .) — I have received your letter 
and am much gratified by the confidence you are disposed to repose 
in me. I am afraid however you are mistaken respecting my power 
either to effect the publick objects upon which you write or to 
forward your views. In fact, nobody has spoken to me on the 
subject of the office of Gov^ General excepting one gentleman, a 
Director, who came to me to propose that my brother Sir Henry 
Wellesley should be appointed ; to him I answered that I had , 
nothing to say to the appointment and that he must go and settle 
who should be Gov^ General with those serves of the Crown whose 
duty it was to discuss this selection with the Court of Directors. 
In respect to the Catholick question I have not alter'd my wishes. 
But I confess that I doubt more and more the chance of a settle- 
ment. Nor have I an idea of what will be the arrangement of the 
Gov* when Liverpool's place will be declared vacant. 

(Wellington MSS.) 


18. The Duke of Bedford to Lord Holland. 

Woburn Abbey. 22 February . — ... I know not how the 
negociations now going on, to form a new Cabinet, may end ; but 
I am willing to hope that something good may in the end turn uj). 
I hear the City people wish for Lansdown, & I am not surprized 
at this. ... I am no politician, having done with politics some 
years ; but I cannot help being an anxious spectator where the 
public good is deeply concerned. Canning may do good if his 
health is equal to the task ; but he must throw the Chancellor & 
the Bishops overboard, & take the helm with a courageous deter- 
mination to steer the vessel clear through the hidden rocks & shoals 
which surround it. . . . 

(Holland House MSS.) 


19. William Huskisson to George Canning. 

Somerset Place. 23 February , — I have been so hurried and worn 
for these last three days, and my head becomes so confused at the 
close of business that I am not at all surprized at my letters con- 
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veying a different meaning from what I intended. As none of the 
mischief which you apprehended has occurred, it is not worth 
while now to revert to the subject. At any rate what I have 
further to say upon it will keep till we meet. But I must repeat, 
in justice to Kensington, that I am convinced he was not put 
forward by any cabal, and that if he had any other motive, beyond 
that of good nature, it was a wish to make himself of a little 
importance.^ 

This morning, another friend, who is not altogether free from 
this latter feeling — ^Littleton — called upon me with the enclosed 
letter^ to you, ready written. He came to ask my opinion, 
whether you would think him impertinent and officious if he sent 
it. As his communication neither requires an answer, nor gives 
an opinion, I told him that I did not tlmk it open to this objection, 
and in consequence he left it in my hands to be forwarded. I 
have since heard the same report from Warrender, who quoted 
some of the same parties. The mischief of these declarations is 
the impression which they make on some of our own ultras. Other- 
wise it is weU to know that the general tone in which even many 
of the ultras concur, is that the Government can only be kept 
together by your being at the head of it, or as Lord Hertford, I 
am told, expresses it, " Providence has placed it in his hands, and 
I trust it is all for the best, only we ought not to be pressed too 
hard at first on the Catholic question.'' Warrender was more 
•decided in his statement than even Littleton in what he represented 
to be the language of the best part of the Opposition on this ques- 
tion. I mean, that there woidd be no reason to complain if, in 
the new Government, that question were for the present left upon 
the same footing as that on which it has hitherto stood. . . , 

(Haxewood MSS.) 


^ Endorsement : “All this refers to the putting off of Burdett’s motion from 
the ist to the 5*^, which I desired might not be done on my account. — G.C.“ 
2 Littleton to Canning, 22 February, giving an account of a Whig party 
meeting {E.H.R., April 1927, p. 202). Croker wrote to Lord Hertford on 
17 March : “ . . . I am afraid that the chances of keeping the Government 
together are less than I had hoped . the difficulties will not be of Canning’s 
making. All that you heard of communication from Brookes, or to the Vice 
[stc], was unfounded — ^there has been no such thing ! ’ ! That is certain > ** 
{Croker MSS.) 
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20. Henry Hobhouse’s Diary. 

Thursday, 22 February . — . . . When this public calamity [Lord 
Liverpool’s seizure] occurred, the King was at Brighton, whither 
he went the day after the D. of York’s funeral, and was confined 
to his bed in an attack of gout. Canning, the Leader of the House 
of Commons, was also at Brighton, confined to his bed by inter- 
mittent rheumatism, and it was doubtful whether he was well 
enough to bear the communication of U L’s state. Huskisson, 
the President of the Board of Trade, was confined to his bed by 
illness in town. The other Ministers were at their posts, and in 
the course of the morning assembled at the Home Office, and 
agreed una voce that Peel sh^ forthwith wait on the King at 
Brighton, w^^i^ he accordingly did in the course of the evening. 
The King was much affected at the event, forcibly reminded 
him of the loss he had sustained in the death of the D. of York, 
by w<^*^ he was deprived of the only person with whom he co^^ 
confidentially consult as to the formation of a new Ministry. In 
the course of his conversation he mentioned to Peel that the 
greatest loss he had ever sustained was in the death of London- 
derry. The King concurred with the Cabinet in thinking that no 
step sho^ be taken towards filling up L^ L’s office, until time had 
been allowed for the chance of his recovering sufficiently to become 
sensible of his own malady and to tender his resignation. 

(Hadspen House MSS.) 


21, George Canning to Robert Peel. 

Brighton. 22 February . — Sir F. Burdett has offered, through 
various channels, to postpone his motion to the 5*^ if it would be 
any convenience to me. I have answered that I had no wish for 
any postponement — not doubting that I should be in my place in 
the House of Commons. I see, by what passed in the H. of Commons 
on Tuesday, that you have said the same thing for me. If Burdeft 
postpones, therefore, it is for some convenience of his own. 
Should he do so, and thus leave Thursday vacant, it would certainly 
be no ^wconvenience to me to have Corn postponed to that day — 
and I find that it would be a convenience to Huskisson who is 
more unwell than I had imagined. But I would on no account 
have the postponement suggested, or thought of, unless Burdett of 
his own head makes the vacancy on Thursday. Perhaps, without 
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much difficulty, we might jog Com from Monday to Tuesday 
(without any reference to Burdett's motion) which would give us 
an opportunity of a Cabinet on Monday — and allow me the choice 
(according to weather) of Saturday, or Sunday for my journey 
to town. But I would not wish this, unless it could be done without 
effort. I am to see the King today. I do not hear that Sir 
Knighton is yet come down. 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 116-17.) 


22. Robert Peel to William Huskisson. 

Whitehall. 23 February . — I received the enclosed [No. 21] last 
night in the House of Commons from Canning. I confess I had a 
strong impression that it would be much better on the score of 
health both for him and you, that Com ^should come on on Thursday 
instead of Monday. Without actually suggesting delay to Sir 
Francis Burdett I have with the aid of Abercromby so arranged 
that Catholic question shall stand for the 5*^ March, and Corn 
be jogged on as Canning says, from Monday next to Thursday 
next. 

(Add. MS. 38749, f. 1 12.) 


23. William Huskisson to Robert Peel, 

Slomersetl P\lace'\. 23 February. {Copy .) — ^Two days ago Can- 
ning was so adverse to any delay beyond Monday for Com, and 
so much annoyed at my having suggested to him the postponement 
till Thursday (of the practicability of which as far as Burdett was 
concerned, I had been assured) that I felt it necessary to make 
known to all that asked me any questions, that Com would cer- 
tainly come on upon Monday. I have no doubt that Burdett, as 
a matter of accommodation, will consent to take the 5^ for his 
motion : but he will not do so of his own accord, which is what 
C[anning] seemed to expect when he wrote to you yesterday. If 
Burdett should not open the i®* to Com, the middle course sug- 
gested of taking Tuesday instead of Monday, may be something 
gained for Canning's other arrangements. 

(Add. MS. 38749, f. 1 18.) 
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24. William Huskisson to George Canning. 

Somerset Place, 23 February, [Copy). — Howard^ called upon 
me yesterday evening about seven, which made me close my letter 
to you without noticing your suggestion of jogging on Corn for 
one day, from Monday tiU Tuesday. The omission however is 
now immaterial. Early this morning Peel sent me your letter to 
him on the same subject, with a letter from himself stating what 
he had done in consequence in the House last night. I inclose 
his letter and a copy of my answer. 

Between two and three, Kensington called in consequence of 
Burdett having put into his hands the note which he had received 
from Abercrombie. I took a copy of it which I also inclose. 
Burdett, who had been told the day before that Com would cer- 
tainly come on [on] Monday, and that there was therefore no reason 
for putting off Catholics beyond Thursday, had now only to say 
that he would do whatever was most convenient, it being under- 
stood that the 5^^ was positively the latest day to which he could 
defer the C.Q. There was no time to lose, or for reference, before 
giving an answer. Peel, it appeared to me, had gone further than 
you intended ; but I thought it would be very awkward to appear 
at all at variance with the language which it was clear he had held 
to Abercrombie, and that to dechne the proposed accommodation 
might possibly leur donner d penser; and thereby lead to the 
very mischief which you wish to parry. I therefore confined myself 
to the requesting of K[ensington] to make my best acknowledgments 
to Burdett for his attention, and to say that in the event of his 
taking the 5**^ I should certainly feel myself bound, in common 
with P[eel] and R[obinson] to ensure him that day for C.Q. whether 
Com had been previously brought forward or not, and that I was 
confident you would ratify that engagement. So far, therefore, 
everything in my power has been done to prevent a delay more 
than from from [s«c;] the to the 5^ in bringing forward the 
C[atholic] q[uestion]. The first condition in the PS. to your note 
of this morning was placed out of reach before I received it. The 2^ 
is made as secure as it can be, and Burdett, I beheve, will not swerve 
from it, unless the Catholic managers in Ireland should call upon 
him to postpone the question for the present. That such a change 
may take place in their councils, I think, is far from impossible, 

^ Lord Howard de Walden, Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. His father. 
Lord Seaford, was Canning's intimate friend. 
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and even that it may be suggested to them from hence ; but then 
B[urdett] would equally have received his new instructions before 
next Thursday, and in that case would equally have put off his 
motion. Without such instructions, I am persuaded, B[urdett] 
will hold himself bound to go forward, that he is pledged to do so 
by the 5^^ at the latest, and that no attempt to divert him from 
it, originating on this side the water, will be successful. 

Your third condition is one over which we can exercise no 
controul, but I do not think the event likely to occur so soon as 
the 5^. . . . 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 120-22.) 

25. George Canning to William Huskisson. 

Brighton, 23 February, — Many thanks for your letter of yester- 
day, ^though it vexes me to think how much my worry and alarm 
must have encreased and exasperated your perplexities of body 
and mind. Instead of sending me back my letter (to be copied) 
pray put it into the fire. I write to Peel, to jog com on from 
Monday to Tuesday, if he can. I should like to have it in my 
power to decide upon delaying my journey from tomorrow till 
Sunday (not that I shoiM do so, if the day is tolerably favourable) 
or I should like to have Sunday to myself in town — or to myself and 
you, if you could come to me — ^and Monday for Cabinet, if necessary. 

By the accounts which I receive this morning of Liverpool all 
immediate danger is gone by. 

PS. — ^You did very right in sending me Littleton's letter. 

PPS. — I should have no objection to Thursday for Corn — ^provided 

18^ that the postponement was not on my account. 

2 that Burdett would certainly bring his motion on, on Thursday. 

3 that Liverpool] would not resign between Thursday and 
Monday. . . . 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 126-8.) 


26. George Canning to William Huskisson. 

Brighton. Frid. eff, 23 February. — ^Peel's letter, which I have 
just received, gives me two days more here — ^which is a grealt 
comfort, though somewhat alloyed by the dread of any event by 
which CathoHcks may be put off altogether. . , . 

(Add. MS. 38749, f. 129.) 


c 
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27. George Canning to Robert Peel, 

Brighton, 23 February, Private & Confidential. — [Giving an 
account of his audience on the 22nd, and informing him that the 
King was satisfied with their joint advice.] . . . We had then a 
long talk of near a couple of hours, during which his Majesty went 
through a variety of subjects, but did not revert at all to the state 
of the Governm* till I was taking leave. He then said that he feared 
there were great diflficulties. I answered that undoubtedly there 
were difficulties, but implored H.M^ to adhere to his resolution of not 
going to meet them by stirring any question prematurely. H.M^ 
promised that he would adhere to that resolution. 

I thought you would like to hear how much the King's disquietude 
has subsided since you left him. It must have done so, very much 
from his Majesty's own reflection, as I believe he has been quite 
alone. He talked of writing to the D. of W[ellington] to come to 
see him, which (as before) I encouraged. If you like to communi- 
cate what I have written to you to the D., pray do so, 

10 a.m. — I this moment receive accounts of Liverpool, in the 
highest de^ee satisfactory and encouraging. I receive also a letter 
from Lushington, by which I find that the Speaker's health occa- 
sioned the breaking up of the House yesterday evening. From that, 
and from what passed about the Chancery Bill, I conceive a hope 
that I may gain 24 hours for corn, by a postponement till Tuesday — 
pushing Chancery over till some other day. If this can be done, 
they mil be a precious 24 hours to me, if I can know it in time to 
put off my journey tomorrow. But I am ready. ^ 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, ff. 249-52.) 

28. George Canning to Robert Peel. 

Brighton. Friday night, 23 February. Private. — Many thanks 
for your kind letter of this morning. I went out today, to prepare 
myself for my journey tomorrow : but it is a great relief to me 
to be able to stay here a day or two longer — the rather as the 
bitterness of the east wind appears to be past. I intend to be in 
town on Monday. I congratulate you on the reception which 
your new amendments of the Criminal Law have met with from 
all sides of the House. 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, jff. 253-4.) 


^ A portion of this letter is in Parker’s Peel, i. 450. 
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29. Lord Howard de Walden to William Huskisson. 

F.O. 23 February, 6 p.m. Most private and confidential , — I 
learn from my father that Peel has misunderstood M^ C[anning]'s 
letter^ and that he only wished for the postponement of the Com 
question till Tuesday if it could have been managed without incon- 
venience. He must now write to Peel 1 
M^ Canning is most anxious (although he has only just expressed 
his anxiety thro’ my father) that no friend of his sh^ talk of his 
wishes, or in a way to imply that he had either considered or dis- 
cussed any arrangement for carrying on the Gov*. I therefore 
lose not a moment to letting you know this — and we must be very 
cautious how we talk of the present and future state of the Govl 
He wishes (and the K. too) that it sh^ be considered that 
L[iverpool] may recover, and therefore until something is decided 
about his state — that things sh<^ go on as they do now, and that 
[the] K. sh.^ take no step whatever for the present. 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 124-5.) 


30. Joseph Planta to Stratford Canning. 

F,Q. 23 February. Private . — . . . We have had a melancholy 
time of it here this winter. The weather, in the first place, has 
been dreadfully severe. Frost of unusual intensity, and east wind 
never ceasing, have cut us all up very much indeed. The Duke 
of York put us all in mourning in the beginning of January ; and 
the events of H.R. H®®’® funeral, or rather the eventual effects, 
have been very distressing. One Bishop — ^he of Lincoln — died of 
it. Huskisson has never been well since — ^and our poor dear master 
(your cousin) has had an illness, arising chiefly out of the funeral, 
and partly out of a voyage of duty to Bath — ^which at first gave us 
much alarm. It was a violent cold followed by a rheumatick 
ague — which fixed in the external parts of the head, and caused 
him to suffer torments. Brighton was the place of his confinement, 
M^ Canning having lately bought a house there ^ ; and from the 
end of January unto this day he has been there, for the most part 
in bed. He has been bled — and cupped, and cupped again, and 
dosed with calomel — put into vapour baths, and drenched with 
bark in its strongest form ; and yet, notwithstanding all this, I 

^ No. 100 Marine Parade, now the Royal Crescent Hotel. It was sold on 
22 October 1827 for 4,000 guineas. 
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hear from persons who saw him two days ago, that he has not 
lost much strength, or flesh, and that his spirits are very good. 
He comes up to town tomorrow. His spirits should be good, for 
while he was slowly recovering from his illness, came (last Saturday) 
the dreadful blow that deprived the Government of Lord Liverpool 
as a chief — and him of an attached and most useful friend in the 
management of affairs. Poor Lord Liverpool ! I saw him on the 
Friday morning ; and I never saw him in higher force — or in a more 
comfortable state. He had been very ill some two months before — 
hut he had been to Bath since, and thought himself (and his friends 
thought him so) entirely recovered. In fact, I suppose he had 
filled himself too much at Bath — and was too well—zxA so came the 
stroke of apoplexy, which laid him without sense on the floor of 
his room while at breakfast. The papers will give you the par- 
ticulars. I will only further say that I think it is most probable 
that Lord L’s life will now be spared : though, as a publick man, 
he can hardly take part again. Thus then has the event which 
many people have, at different times, looked forward too [sic] 
happened at a moment when nobody expected it, and at one in 
which the two most important questions which divide the opinions 
of people in this country — Com and Catholicks — ^are on the point 
of being discussed in Parliament. The line, then, which the 
remaining members of the Gov*, particularly your cousin and M^ 
Peel, have determined upon — ^and which has been sanctioned by 
the King, is, that no change whatever shall be thought of at present 
— that matters shall go on just as if Lord L, were attacked by an 
illness much less severe, and that the two great questions to be 
discussed shall come on as if nothing had occurred. Canning 
•conceives himself well enough to bring on Com on Monday, and 
the Catholick question stands for Thursday; and till these are 
•disposed of, and the further events of Lord Liverpool's illness are 
•seen, no steps will be taken to fiU up his situation. The Opposition 
•seem to acquiesce in this course of proceeding. Since writing the 
above, I recollect that it is just possible that the questions may 
be both adjourned for a few days — ^but, anyhow, the Catholick 
is not to be later than the 5 ^ of March. 

On the event of that question will the course to be taken for 
the continuance of the Gov* or the formation of a new one, very 
much depend, A large majority for the question would probably 
lead to tile formation of a new Gov* — of which your cousin would 
he the head and framer, A majority the other way would probably 
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lead to the continuance of the present Gov* — ^perhaps with your 
cousin, or with a friend of his, at the head, but without such 
decided influence being in his (G.C/s) hands. A small majority 
either way would much embarrass all Parties. The only two things 
which can in my opinion drive your cousin (which for the sake of 
the country, and for all our sakes, God forbid !) from the Gov^ 
are — the coming in of the Opposition — toute pure — ^which seems 
quite out of the question — or the formation of an ultra — ^anti- 
Catholick Government — ^which appears almost as impossible. 
There is to be sure M^ Peel — ^who will be a tower of strength wherever 
he is, but then he stands alone. There literally is not a second 
man, the Chancellor being all but about to go, to give him effectual 
assistance — and as to the rising generation — there appears to be 
hardly one amongst them, who does not thmk differently from 
him on this one subject of the Catholicks. 

Thus, my dear Stratford, have I given you the carte du pays, 
and you can, from it, judge nearly as weU as I can, what is likely 
to happen. My earnest hope is that I shall have, in my next 
letter, to announce to you, that your cousin is, as he ought to be, 
at the head of affairs. How I shall rejoice to see the country 
governed by him for many years, and you, my dear Stratford, 
coming home to assist and support him in his labours ! 

The King has been suffering from gout since his arrival at 
Brighton : but the fit, I understand, is a wholesome one, and it 
was wanted to set him in some degree to rights. I just learn that 
yesterday your cousin had a very satisfactory interview with his 
Majesty. 

Now as to yourself. I have never lost sight of your views ; and 
have never omitted to avail myself of a favourable opportunity to 
allude to them, or to bring them forward. They have always 
been well received, and I have always looked to the summer as 
the time of accomplishing them. The instructions which you now 
receive will probably enable you to make progress in your Greek 
negotiation. Most important would it be for you to make some 
settlement of that question — ^if such a thing be feasible. That 
you might probably do in the spring, or the early part of the 
summer ; and then return home in the summer or autumn — ^this — 
if you are not called upon by your cousin to return before. As to 
my little self, if things remain at all as they are, I suppose I shall 
go to the Treasury in July next. 

(P.R.O., F.O. 352/16.) 
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31. Lord Binning to Sir Charles Bagot. 

London, 23 February. — . . . Nothing as you may well imagine 
is settled — & I fancy nothing will be settled until poor Lord Liver- 
pool shall have recover'd enough to send his own resignation — or 
until his family send it in for him. Further I do not believe any- 
thing will be settled till after Thursday next, the night on which 
the Catholic question is to be brought on. It is an immense 
advantage that the House should declare itself on that matter in 
the present state of things. If the resolution be carried by a good 
majority — ^surely it strengthens the hands of the Catholic part of 
the Government — makes Canning's absolute ascendancy a matter 
of course — & offers facilities of which he wiU not fail to avail himself 
for putting that great question in a train of speedy & satisfactory 
settlement. If on the contrary — after the severe blows the Pro- 
testants have received by the death of the Duke of York & the 
prostration of Lord Liverpool they should succeed in defeating 
us — such an indication will have been afforded of the invincible 
obstinacy of Bull as to render any arrangements that are to be 
made for carrying on the Government easier than they could have 
been — had it been necessary at the present mom^t to have 
press'd them forward. The time thus gained is very' valuable in 
other respects. It gives opportimity for finding out men's leanings 
& opinions — & every step being coolly & deliberately taken is less 
likely to be a false step. 

Everybody's temper seems to be good. As thus — I have just 
seen Howard ^ who returned last night from Brighton. He says 
nothing can be better than the temper of mind of Canning. He is 
resolv'd to make no unnecessary difficulties & to facilitate arrange- 
ments as much as he can or ought. His feelings towards Peel are 
of the kindest sort, as Peel's are towards him. Peel went to him 
before he saw the King. I understand Robinson to have made 
very friendly declarations. With respect to the ould rubbish i'th' 
Lords, I know little. Indeed, if I had heard of the state de velours 
of Eldon I should mightily distrust it. I believe the Duke of 
Wellington's proceedings have been perfectly fair & honourable. 
I do suppose that he will be content with that he hath. If he 
consults (as he seems to be doing) his own honour & interest — he 
will aim at nothing of a different kind. 

The temper of the Whigs seems to be good also and (strange to* 
1 Lord Howard de Walden. 
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say of them at such a juncture) they seem to understand their 
own interest. There was a meeting of a number among them the 
other night — at wh. Brougham, Lord John Russell & Abercrombie 
were present and aU spoke. ^ The determination was that it was 
not their business to throw any difficulties in Canning’s way. 
That provided he were the undoubted Lord of the Ascendant they 
ought to remain satisfied — even though from the force of circum- 
stances he might be compell’d to acquiesce in a Cabinet still divided 
on the great question — & that they would not make that a source 
of vexation & faction. This is most important — ^provided the 
meeting were such as to pledge the Whigs — for had they come to 
a contrary resolution they might have made it a very difdcult 
matter to frame perhaps the only Government that can be fram’d 
at this moment — besides throwing Ireland into a civil war. 

Persons who have been as long attach’d to a man as I have been 
to Canning ought in my opinion to avoid promiscuous talking on 
such occasions. I have abstain’d therefore as much as possible. 
Had I acted differently I might have had more gossip about men 
& things to have sent to you — ^but I could have done no more. As 
far however as I can judge I imagine that most men anticipate 
Canning’s being at the head. I suspect the very ultras — at least 
the most reasonable among them — to be quietly coming into the 
conviction that such is the best result even for them, under existing 
circumstances. A good majority in favour of Burdett’s Resolution 
will help to fix them in that persuasion. I know some of great 
importance among them have held that language. The two prin- 
cipal speculations are — Canning avowedly head over all — ^with 
Robinson sent to lead the Lords — & then in the event of Canning’s 
clinging (wh. he will in any event be much dispos’d to do) to the 
F. Ofiice 2 — Robinson to be First Lord — & Huskisson Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

2^ speculation. 

Robinson to be a peer — First Minister & First Lord — ^Huskisson 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Other things as they are. This is 
founded on the notion that in the existing state of matters in the 
Cabinet there wordd be as great a difficulty in making some consent 
to serve under Canning — as it would be to make him serve under 
them — & that this is your only safe compromise. This might be 

1 See No. 19. 

* Not until 1885 was there a precedent for the combination of the offices Of 
First Lord of the Treasury and Foreign Secretary. 
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consider’d as a patching up pro tempore — & indeed it would not 
have anything very solid in it. Some who speak of this (wh. is a 
very common speculation) seem to think that Peel & the Duke of 
Well*^ would object to Canning’s being Premier — the former on 
the ground of the Cath. question. This is perhaps a gratuitous 
assumption but whether it be or not, there cannot be the same 
difficulty on the part of Peel to serve under Canning that there 
must be on the part of Canning to serve under a Protestant Premier. 
To be sure, Robinson’s elevation to the post of First Minister 
would not offer that difficulty, he being a steady Catholic — & the 
very circumstance of his being so elevated would give the universal 
impression that Canning was Viceroy over him. But this is by 
no means a good sort of impression for the country to have about 
its Govern^, and offers an objection to the plan. I ought to have 
added to the first speculation that in the event of Canning's being 
First Minister & First Lord & Chancellor of the Exch^, Robinson 
still goes to the Lords as Foreign Secretary. There is of course 
the obvious plan of a thorough [illegihle\ Cath. Government — ^with 
the Whigs forming a part — but on this I think hardly anybody 
speculates. . , . 

(Bagot MSS.) 

32. William Huskisson to George Canning. 

Somerset Place, 25 February , — I heard from various quarters, 
in the course of yesterday, that during the last week there has 
been much discussion and division of opinion at Lansdowne Souse, 
whether the Catholic question ought not to be put off for the 
present. These differences among themselves took place before the 
postponement from Thursday, and they stiU continue. Burdett, 
I am told, is decidedly for going on. Spring Rice and others are 
of the same opinion. But Macdonald, and, I believe. Lord Lans- 
downe himself, are for delay. They contend that the question 
ought not to come on if the Government remains in its present 
state, and though they would have preferred putting it off at 
once, sine die, on the assumption that such was likely to be the 
case, they agreed to the postponement till Monday, as affording a 
chance that some arrangement might be made ; and at any rate 
as affording further time for consideration. Part of this informa- 
tion I received from Biiming who had it from Spring Rice. I 
found also that Wynn had heard the same thing both from Rice 
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and Nugent. The remainder was told me by W. Lamb. He 
represented them as having been for the last four or five days 
quite at sea, and not at all able to make up their minds. Their 
confidence of a majority was a good deal shaken ; they had lost 
four friends (two from Ipswich ^ and two from Ilchester *) within 
the week, and four no Popery members had come in, in their 
stead. I understood Lamb to say that most of them were incKned 
to do whatever you might think best ; but that Burdett was for 
going on, unless their friends in Ireland should be against it. I 
think it most likely that through Plunket, who arrived yesterday, 
or some other channel, you wiU be applied to for your advice or 
opinion very soon after you come to town. So far as I was con- 
cerned, I told Lamb that the question came upon me by surprise, 
and that I must decline giving either, but I begged him to consider 
that it was a very different thing to drop the question after notice, 
and after a call had been ordered, and to dedine bringing it on 
now, supposing no notice to have been given ; that it had always 
gained by discussion in the House of Commons ; that a discussion, 
under the like circumstances as those which existed at all the 
discussions in the late Parliament, if terminating by a favourable 
division, would have a great effect upon the public mind in England ; 
and that to drop the question at this crisis, would be open to various 
constructions, none of which, as far as it struck me at the moment, 
were likely to promote its success hereafter. I thought it right so 
far to let Lamb see that the leaning of my mind was in favour of 
going on. He said that he entirely a^eed, and that he from the 
first maintained the same view, to which he was glad to see that 
my mind was inclined. I repeated again that I offered no advice 
or opinion ; that I was not entitled to give any ; but as to a 
private friend I had no objection to his so far letting him understand 
the impression which the first consideration of what he had stated 
had made upon my mind. I don't know whether I did right, but 
at any rate it is best that you should know what I have done, 
and what has been going on for some days. Plunket, I understand, 
is most desponding and gloomy. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

1 William Haldimand and Robert Torrens were elected on 17 June 1826, but 
the House of Commons amended the return on 23 February by substituting two 
anti-Catholics, Charles MacKinnon and Robert Adam Dundas. 

® As the result of another election petition, the House of Commons on 
22 February substituted Lionel Talmash and F^x Thomas Talmash for 
Richard Sharp and John Williams as members for Ilchester. 
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33. George Canning to William Huskisson. 

Brighton. 25 February. Private. — I have thought it upon the 
whole more advisable to take advantage of the additional respite, 
to stay another day, and take another airing here, before I under- 
take the journey to town. I shall therefore not set out till Tues- 
day. ... If Burdett does bring on the C.Q. on the 5**^ I shall 
not regret the postponement, for I should have been but barely 
equal to the discharge of my duty in the H. of C. tomorrow. But 
I live in dread of another decision. 

[PS.] The K. is well — calm — and content to be quiet. 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 13 1-2.) 

34. George Canning to William Huskisson. 

Brighton. Sunday night, 25 February. — I am not at all surprized 
at the project attributed to some of the Opposition, to put off 
the C. q. If they do so, in my opinion they put it off sine die. 
The only chance of a favourable result is in the declaration of 
opinion of the new House of Commons. I am sanguine as [to] 
the vote of Monday — if the question comes on. But I admit my 
sanguineness is founded on no very accurate data. I am not 
without hopes of an improvement in the House of Lords, if the 
new House of Commons declares itself favourably, and if the 
effect of that declaration has time allowed for it to work. But it 
is not reasonably to be expected that the Peers will change their 
votes, without some decent time for saving appearances. And if 
there is any hesitation shown in bringing the H. of Commons to 
the test, all the considerations which are now influencing the Peers, 
and preparing them for a change, will turn the other way, and 
lead them to a sturdy resistance. I cannot conceive any more 
advantageous circumstances than those under which the H. of C. 
would come to its vote next Monday — ^more advantageous I think 
then than with a Govn^ declared in favour of the question. I am 
morally certain that an attempt to force the question upon this 
country by a Govn* united on this point, and for this purpose, 
would be the prelude to another catastrophe like that of the India 
Bill of 1784 [i.e. 1783]. The question must not force its way.^ 
(Add. MSS. 38749, ff. 133-5.) 


1 Part of this letter is paraphrased in Stapleton, iii. 304. 
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35. George Canning to William Huskisson, 

Brighton. 26 February , — ^Backhouse will call upon you with my 
amended speech to get from you a few dates — ^which are still 
wanting. I shall be in town tomorrow — ^probably by 6 o'clock. I 
hardly suppose that you would be able to dine with us. But I 
almost doubt whether I shall myself be equal to dining, after my 
journey. I am weaker than I apprehended, though essentially 
well. . . . 

(Add. MS. 38749, f. 137.) 


36. The Duke of Buckingham to Earl Bathurst. 

Stowe, 26 February , — ^As the accounts which reach me induce 
me to believe that it his Majesty's intention to confer upon you 
the office of First Lord of the Treasury, I beg leave, under the 
circumstances which have come to my Icnowledge, which induce 
me to beHeve that the subject will be immediately pressed upon 
your attention, to offer” my services to succeed Lord Amherst as 
Governor General of India. Last year when there was a rumour 
that Lord Amherst was likely to return, I made a similar offer, 
and I received from his Majesty's Government assurances that, 
were the peninsula of India at peace, I had no competitor. The 
peninsula being now in that state, I trust that I shall have the 
good wishes and assistance of his Majesty's Ministers now, which 
were promised me last year, in the contingency of peace being 
restored. I send this letter unsealed by my son, who will have 
the honor of delivering it, and of explaining to your Lordship the 
circumstances under which I now put forward my claims, and the 
footing on which I stood as with respect to the Government now 
put an end to by the lamented illness of Lord Liverpool. Should 
your Lordship and his Majesty's Ministers wish that the same 
connexion of mutual support should exist which united me with 
the late Government, I request that your Lordship will be so good 
as to permit Lord Chandos to converse with you upon the subject, 
and it will gratify me much on private as well as on public grounds 
if the result shall prove satisfactory to us both. 

(Bathurst MSS.) 
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37. James Abercromby to the Earl of Carlisle. 

6 New St, [February 1827]. — ^Burdett told me last night that 
the D. of Norfolk had expressed to him a wish that Morpeth should 
second the motion on the Cath. question. ^ Burdett wished me to 
communicate this to you, in order that you & your son should 
form such decision as you think best. I have turned it in my 
mind, & I feel doubts. Latterly this habit of seconding motions 
has been disused, & on the whole I question whether it would not 
be as well for Morpeth to take his chance in the debate. It is clear 
that the Duke of N. would wish a Howard to speak, & Burdett is 
perfectly ready to acquiesce if you wish it. From what I hear 
I have a very strong belief of two things. First that Canning is 
willing & prepared to act a very low & shabby part, being in his 
heart really eager for the Cathohcs but resolved to run no hazards 
to save the country. Considering the state of Europe, the ground 
he has taken with respect to Portugal & the condition of Ireland, 
it will be beyond even his skill to defend the honesty of the principle 
on which his Gov^^ will be founded. It is in fact formed on a system- 
atic exclusion of all honest principle. The next thing of which I 
have a confident belief is, that Grey is quite prepared to expect 
this result, to raise his standard for the purpose of doing aU the 
damage he can to Canning, & that his following will be nearly the 
whole of Opposition & a large proportion of the liberal public. 

[PS.] I think that even the most calm & dispassionate must 
allow that this is a case for enforcing principles of party. If you 
support for some purposes a Gov* formed on so dishonest a principle,, 
it is confounding all notions of right & wrong in politics. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 

38. R. J. Wilmot Horton to William Huskisson. 

House of Commons. Friday night, [2 March], Confidential , — 
. , . But what difficulties present themselves in the way of the 
re-formation of the Government ! And what a tremendous opposi- 
tion would at once be formed to a semi-Whig Govn* purely Catholic. 
At the same time other considerations present themselves, and I 
will disgorge myself of them, begging you to return me my letter 
(as I have no copy of it) as a record of opinion, which probably 
contemplates a course of proceeding very (Efferent from what will 

1 He did so. 
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take place. Can the present Government by possibility continue, 
or rather can they continue with credit to themselves, and advan- 
tage to the country, unless some mean (take the price of 60® for 
wheat) be struck between the two extremes of unqualified con- 
cession and imqualified rejection of the Catholic claims ?, and 
unless a real approximation be made towards one common centre, 
from the two extremes of the Tories, the excluding and aimiUing 
points. I should be disposed to answer that it cotM not and ought 
not to continue without such an approximation, but at the same 
time such an approximation does not appear to me to be possible. 
Let us suppose Burdett's Resolution to be carried on Monday — ^it 
is the most probable supposition. Will the anti-Catholic members 
of the Cabinet consent to a repeal of those absurd and obsolete 
laws which make it treasonable to negotiate with the See of Rome ? 
Will they consent to a negotiation (consequent to such repeal) 
upon the question of securities, reserving to themselves the most 
entire and uncompromised freedom of retaining in full their present 
objections to concession, unless such securities are offered as may 
reconcile them to the measure ? On the other hand, will the 
Catholic members postpone any decision upon the question, until 
the termination of such negotiation, on the grounds that it is 
abstractedly expedient that negotiation with the Pope should 
precede any final settlement of the question ? Can either party 
entertain a doubt that there is at this moment a considerable body 
of the Catholic gentry, who are desirous of withdrawing themselves 
from aU connexion, real or implied, with the “ Catholic Association," 
but who are afraid to do so, unless they had more than problematical 
security that such withdrawal would lead to an arrangement, by 
which justice might be done to the moderate and reasonable part 
of the Catholic body ? To shew the extent to which this feeling 
really prevails among them, I know that at this moment there 
are a portion of the Catholic gentry, both English and Irish, who 
would consent to accept emancipation, coupled with a statute^ 
enactment, that they should be for ever disqualified from voting in 
either House of ParHament upon any point deemed by such House 
to affect the rites, power, doctrine, and property of the Protestant 
Church as by law established. Any person who will read with 
attention the declaration of the Catholic Bishops, will perceive 
how easily an oath may be framed, very different from any hitherto 
devised, which will conclusively repudiate the imputation of their 
entertaining doctrines justly considered to be dangerous. I con- 
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sider all attempt to pacify Ireland, or rather the Catholic Association, 
as HOPELESS. Even unqualified and unsecured concession would 
not avail. It must be a victory extorted, and not a boon conceded. 
But the greater, far the greater, part of the Catholics of character 
and property will be satisfied with measures far less summary and 
would accept them tomorrow — and, if they did not, and would 
not, I for one would separate myself from them, but I am more 
than convinced that they would. Suppose then that the question 
was stayed for the present year by the repeal of the Acts in question, 
and by negotiation with Rome. What are the alternatives which 
might arise from such negotiation ? 

Rome might be so unreasonable, she might protest against 
and disclaim (for example) the moderate tenets which are to "be 
found in the late declaration of the Roman Catholic Bishops — and 
might thereby make it necessary for the Catholic part of the Govn^ 
to refuse emancipation, unless the Irish Catholics were content to 
separate formally from Rome. Such a result would split the 
Catholics. 

Rome might be so reasonable, and consent to such satisfactory 
securities as to justify the anti-Catholics to withdraw their opposi- 
tion from the measure. Such a result would also split the Catholics. 

The course taken by Rome might appear to the Catholic 
part of the Govn* to afford every reasonable security, while the 
anti-Catholic part might entertain an opposite opinion. In this 
latter case, and only in this latter case, will the moment, in my 
opinion, arrive, when circumstances of overwhelming power must 
produce the dissolution of the old Tory Govn*, which has weathered 
the storms of nearly forty years with almost momentary exceptions. 
I consider the formation of a Coalition Whig Govn^ in the present 
state of the public mind on the Catholic question, as hazardous. 
I consider the formation of a purely anti-Catholic Govn* as 
impracticable. I consider the maintenance of the present Govn^^ 
upon the principle of independent conflicting opinions on this 
question, with no common purpose, as inexpedient if not discredit- 
able. Plunkett and Dawson firing red-hot shot into each other, at 
point-blank distance ! I consider the approximation which I have 
sketched, governed by the reservations which I have detailed, as 
safe and creditable — and, supposing such a middle course to be 
matter of discussion in the Cabinet, in my humble judgment, the 
party rejecting it would he the party on whom the real responsibility 
of separation would rest 
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[PS ] I never communicate with M*^ Canning, or rather he never 
does with me, but it is but justice to him to tell you that there is 
zxi*' on Ait ” floating about society, private and political. Catholic 
and Protestant, that he has overtly said, that he would never 
consent to the formation of any Government, upon any other than 
a conceding basis. There are other reports of his having been in 
negotiation with the Whigs, which haunt Club houses and talking- 
corners, but these are, I think, beneath contradiction. 

(Add. MS. 38749, flf. 141-5.) 

39. The Duke of Wellington to Sir William Knighton. 

London. 2 March. \The Duke's draft.] — I was about to write 
to you when I received your note of yesterday. I am very sorry 
indeed to find that you have had a relapse. ... I reaUy know 
nothing which should give occasion for my troubling his Majesty. 
[Matters remain exactly in the same state as when the misfortune 
happened to Lord Liverpool.] ^ But I shall be ready to attend 
H.M. commands whenever H.M. may express a wish to see me. 

(WelHngton MSS.) 

40. Edward Blount to E. J. Littleton, 

Norfolk House. Monday evening.^ March 2. — Tomorrow at the 
half past two or a little earlier. Lord Duncannon, Spring Rice, 
Macdonald, Newport and Calcraft, meet at Norfolk House to go 
through the list of members of the House of Commons to learn 
the strength of the unbending parties on the Catholic question 
which is to come on on the 5^^, and I am requested by the Duke 
of Norfolk to say that if you can lend us your valuable assistance 
on this occasion it will be highly acceptable. 

(Hatherton MSS.) 


41. The Duke of Rutland to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

5 March. — . . . The political decease of poor Liverpool is 
indeed a heavy blow to the State & to the party of which he was 
the point d'appui. We are all standing upon tiptoe in anxious 
expectation of the arrangements which must be consequent upon 

1 This sentence is scored through, but it is just legible. 

2 The 5th of March was a Monday. 
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it. . . . My eyes have been incessantly since the abeyance of 
Lord Liverpool's faculties, turned towards your excellent & highly 
talented friend the Duke of Wellin^on. I know how much he 
attends to your advice & judgement, & though I am not insensible 
to his good taste in the feefing which he has for you, yet I am 
sure your amour propre will not be sickened at my saying that 
you ought to consider his friendship & regard as the greatest glory 
& agr^ment of your life. Cannot you put it into his head to 
become the head & champion of the party which it is the fashion 
to say has received its deathblow by the two inflictions which in 
■two short months it has sustain’d ? . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

42. Lord Binning to Sir Charles Bagot. 

London, Tuesday, 6 March, — ... An adjourn'd debate last 
night. Victory in talk — ^more compleatly on our side than ever. 
All spoke well on our side — ^all ill on the other. It will be the same 
thing tonight and this is a question on which the debate always 
tells. The result however is by no means as certain as I wish it 
was. I continue to believe — ^notwithstanding the misgivings of 
some last night — ^that we shall have a majority — but I am alarm'd 
at the doubts that seem’d to be entertain'd on that subject. The 
industry of the Protestant runners is immense — and they have the 
.advantage of two Secretaries of the Treasury on their side — ^to say 
nothing of that Irish rascal black Holmes. ^ They are industriously 
• circulating the opinion that we who vote for the Catholics, but 
are friends of Government, ought to pray heartily that we may 
be beat — ^because in that event the necessary ministerial arrange- 
ments will be made with ease — ^whereas — ^if we conquer — ^the 
Govern* must break down. This is most mischievous and is but 
too likely to teU — especially when one remembers that by telling 
-on ten fools & making them vote Protestant, a difference of twenty 
is created in the division & that 27 or 28 form'd our best majority 
in 1825. You win admit that this is nervous work. Their calcula- 
tion or pretended calculation of the facilities to be afforded on 
their assumption in the forming of a Govern* is not worth a farthing 
— ^unless— as I wnrote to you before — ^their victory is compleat & 

^ decided — & that it cannot he. It is not in the cards — & never can 
.be again, On the other hand if we carry it — ^by ever so small a 
1 BiUy ” Holmes, the Tory Whip. 
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majority (though a decimal figure of 3 or 4 would be best) it goes 
far to put the game in Canning’s hands — & our Protestant warblers 
would soon smooth their troubled feathers & learn to pipe the 
prescrib’d tune to their new master. Confound them— I have 
known them too long not to be aware of their character — & there 
are some 20 or 30 of them that I should like to ship off to N. South 
Wales. If I thought them right in their calculation:— I have too 
strong a feeling on this immense question to be sway’d in my wishes 
for one smgle moment by any such considerations— & yet it may 
be suppos’d that I am tolerably anxious about the new arrangement 
of the Cabinet. Ever3d:hing on that point is still in abeyance— 
& must I suppose continue so imtil Lord Liverpool resigns. I 
think the persuasion becomes more & more general that ranning 
must be at the head— but experience has taught me not to be 
sanguine on such matters. The King has immense power— and 
all Kings know how to dissemble & play their cards to advantage. 
I profess I do not see how they can form a Protestant Gk>vem* — 
but then one has seen such thmgs in the formation of Cabinets — 
especially if supported by Rex and a cry— that I prepare myself 
for any possibility — ^however bare it may be. But hang it — I do 
not see the possibility with Peel unwilling— & in the good state of 
mind in which he is— & vdth the wretched materials they have 
besides. _ But there are difficulties on every side and one loses 
one^lf in a maze of anticipation & conjecture. Now you can 
anticipate & conjecture as well as I can— & I leave you to smoke 
it aU in your best pipe. 

I agree with all you say about the F.O. & Treasury. I rather 
had leanings the other way — ^but I am inclin’d to think I was 
wrong. Lord J. Townshend has written most earnestly to Canning 
to warn him not to remain at F.O. holding up the nvamplft of 
Fox— who was cens6 to be Premier with the same seals— W who 
fail’d in being so, when old Portland was at the head of the Treasury 
forty odd y^s ago. Fox never he said repented it but once. What 
I should like would be to have Canning First Lord — & Husky 
Chancellor of the ExchL This would give him leisure to super- 
intend the F.O. & plenty of holiday time & ease. But alas for 
Huskisson 1 1 1 1 He is very very unwell — ^I will not think dan- 
gerously so — ^but we are all uneasy about him. He is very weak — 
& it is a poor little voice that comes from ^ chest— which is-^ 
has long been sadly oppress’d. There is something wrong there. 

I trust it will be set right — ^but it is not pleasant. I heard yesterday 

D 
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that he was rather better. They are blistering his breast — & he 
coughs too much — but that is I believe from the trachea. . , . 

PPS.] You forget my boy that the salary is taken from the Cinque 
Ports — that is — next turn there will be none — but there are 
lands I believe to a small extent — & some advantages besides 
power. 1 It ought to be so — & I hope will. It would be perfectly 
compatible with his retirement as Secretary — & would give him a 
residence too. I had not heard of the King's diatribe ag®* emancipa- 
tion but I did hear yesterday. Cela ne fait rien. Beau Clarence 
is for it. . . , 

(Bagot MSS.) 

43. Thomas Spring-Rice to E, J. Littleton. 

26 Baker Street Wednesday, 8^^ ^ [March]. — We meet tomorrow 
en petit comite at Norfolk House to consider what course we 
ought to pursue. Plunket, Lord Lansdowne, Macdonald, etc. 
will be there about half past one, or one. Can you come to assist 
us? Great interests in both countries — ^the very existence of 
Ireland — all in short is at stake. God forgive those whose folly 
and wickedness have overthrown our hopes for a time — but it is 
for a time only. 

(Hatherton MSS.) 


44. George Canning to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Foreign Office. 7 March. Private and Confidential . — Should you 
like, or dislike to be a member of the Committee on com, which 

1 Since 1778, except during the years 1806-12, the office of Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, which the Sovereign regarded as a private piece of patronage, 
had always been given to the Prime Minister, and Lord Hawkesbury, as he then 
was, would have had it in 1806 as Prime Mimster had he not declined the King's 
invitation to form a Government. The office had been worth sometimes 
;f3,ooo, sometimes ;£4,ooo a year gross, but Lord North said he had not received 
more than about ;ii,ooo a year net (Pari. Hist., xx. 926). Lord Camden wrote 
to Wellington in Aigust 1828, when Lord Liverpool's death was daily expected, 
"... Upon the idea that you may not be aware of some circumstances 
relative to the office of Warden of the Cinque Ports, I think it right to inform 
you, that although the salary was abolished in 1817, the office still exists, that 
a very trifling salary is annexed to it, but it gives the possession of Walmer 
Castle and the patronage of Dover and of Deal Castles, and 1 believe of two 
others, and also considerable influence in Dover and Sandwich ..." (Wel- 
lington MSS.) 

* Evidently a slip for the 7th. 
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is to be named tomorrow in the House of Lords ? I do not presume 
to ask your opinion on the plan of the Government. But I ought 
in fairness to say that I put the question, which I do put to you, 
on the presumption that your opinion is not absolutely adverse — as 
Lord Lauderdale names those members of the Committee who are 
in his sense upon the subject — ^and it is therefore, naturally the 
wish of the Gov* to name such as are at least impartial upon it. 
Could you let me have your answer tomorrow morning, in order 
that I may let L^ Bathurst know it before the meeting of the 
H. of Ldfi ? 1 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 


45. Earl Bathurst to the Duke of Wellington. 

Stanhope Street. 8 March. Private . — ^Lord Bagot told Lady 
Bathurst yesterday in the strictest confidence that the King had 
written the most kind & gracious letter to her, desiring that on no 
account Lord Liverpool should have his attention called to his 
present situation, with a view of his resignation ; that, the King 
was determined to wait the result of the recovery to which it was 
hoped Lord Liverpool might look, & that he would take no measures 
for replacing Lord Liverpool until upon his own view of the case, 
he should find it indispensable for him to make the change. Lady 
Liverpool has not divulged this letter to any one except Lord Bagot, 
& one or two others of the family, & to them under promise of 
secrecy.^ Whether there was anything in the letter or any other 
letter which recommended this, does not appear. If however you 
have not heard of this measure you will on no account mention it,, 
but you will send this note on to Peel.® 

(WeUingtoa MSS.) 


1 Lauderdale's motion on the 8th for the appointment of a Select Committee 
was agreed to. (Pari. Deb., N.S., xvi. 1020-33.) Bathurst took charge of the- 
parliamentary business in the House of Lords which had devolved on Lord 
Liverpool. 

^ Lady Liverpool's father, Charles Bagot (who assumed the surname of 
Chester), was Lord Bagot's unde. 

® The Duke of Wellington's pencilled docket : I have heard that the King 
had wntten to Lady Liverpool ; but I did not hear the exact contents of the 
letter as here given." The letter is endorsed by the Duke : “ Comm“ from the 
King to Lady Liverpool. Observation of M* Peel inclosed." 
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46. The Marquess of Tavistock to John Cam Hobhouse, 

Oakeley, Tlmrsday, 9 Marche — Having sacrificed my own 
opinions and consistency, and the decided feelings of my con- 
stituents in deference to the wishes of others upon this business 
of the Catholics, I beg you will take an opportunity of telling 
Burdett that I must follow my own course another time, altho' I 
cannot think that he will ever meddle with the subject again, till 
his Majesty thinks fit to call to his counsels a Cabinet united on 
the subject. The farce supported by us, has existed now sufficiently 
long to open the eyes of every one. Our majorities have been 
gradually growing smaller and smaller, till at length we have been 
left in a minority, with the country more against us than at any 
former period, by Canning's own confession. Whether this con- 
fession was wise and prudent, and whether it looked like sincerity 
must be left to others to decide, but how after having suffered 
Pari* to be chosen under the immediate influence of a No Popery 
Secretary to the Treasury, under the direction of a No Popery 
junto, after having permitted this faction to use aU its influence 
against the Catholics in the late division, how after this, a different 
result was to be looked for, is to me quite surprising. Every trick, 
and every kind of corruption was made use of at the general election 
to procure a majority against the Catholics, and this was more than 
connived at by Canning. I could prove this to you in 5 minutes.® 

After all, however, I am glad we were beat, because it will open 
people's eyes, and set the question at rest in its present shape. It 
must put an end to the support we have given to the political 
juggle which has existed for so many years between one set of 
Ministers and another for the official convenience of both, and to 
all further delusion on the subject. . . . 

{Add. MS. 36463, ff. 304-6.) 


1 Thursday was the 8th, 

» According to Canning, Lord Liverpool was scrupulously impartial in giving 
.away Government seats at the 1826 elections, ** for of ten seats placed at his 
disposal, half were given to Protestants and half to Catholics." That im- 
partiality, added Canning, was not observed by the Prime Minister's sub- 
ordinates. " I believe that . . . after his seizure, and at the moment when 
the Catholic question was brought on for discussion, no effort was left unestab- 
lished by those into whose hands the power of the Treasury feU, to influence ihe 
decision in the way in which it actuaUy turned." {Wellesley Papers, ii. 161.) 
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47. Sir Robert Wilson to Earl Grey. 

House of Commons. 9 March . — ^The Court by a whip unpre- 
cedented and a rake of even Wilks ^ from France has beaten us 
by 4. It was expected by some of the knowing ones, for we calcu- 
lated on voting and pairing above 295, but casualties and neglect 
of duty deprived us of all but the number of 272 voters and 17 
pairs. Amongst the number of defaulters were 4 Irish in p[air]s, 
one of them, however, Daly, is accounted for by the promise of a 
peerage. 2 Even as it stands now a favourable Crown would carry 
the measure by above 70, which additional force it commands 
already. The debate was most remarkable. 

It is supposed by most there must be a dismemberment of the 
Cabinet. Indeed there is a strong feeling out of doors that such 
a measure is absolutely necessary for the respect of Gov^ and 
the Speaker told me yesterday he thought changes had become 
imperatively necessary, but then m a week the eyes of the publick 
would be opened on the subject. . . . 

(Add. MS. 30124, ff. 259-63.) 


48. The Hon. F. Cathcart to Sir Charles Bagot. 

F, 0 . Friday, 9 March. Private . — ^An immense bustle has been 
created since I wrote last by the result of the debate on the Catholic 
question, not from the state of the votes, for that was anticipated, 
& might as easily be the other way the next opportunity, as it was 
the accidental illness or absence of Huskisson & two or three other 
members that turned the scale. But it is the tone & character 
(so very different from what often occurs from the mere heat of 
the moment) of the speeches of Peel in reply to Plunkett, & M*" 
C[anning] v. the Master of the Rolls, that seem to render it pretty 
evident that the scheme of a divided Cabinet can no longer stand. 
For although they profess to be perfectly agreed on all but one 
question, yet as that one question happens to be confessedly of 
vital & paramount importance, it is not easy to see how either 
party can consent to remaining any longer in its present state of 

1 John Wilks, M.P. for Sudbury. He subsequently took the Chiltem Hun- 
dreds, and the succeeding by-election took place on 9 April 1828. 

* James Daly, M.P. for Galway County (d. 1847), was created Baron Dun- 
sandle m the Irish peerage, in 1845. He voted for the Relief Bill in 1829. 
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armed neutrality. Accordingly the antiCaths & ultras of all sorts 
are running about proclaiming their triumph as certain & immediate, 
that Bathurst is to be Premier, to be backed by the Seymours 
& God knows who besides ; & in short, that the dreadful liberal 
taint is soon to be totally removed from the Cabinet. Of course 
I need say nothing about the absurdity of all this, & I only give 
it you as part of the lies of the day, amongst which must be reckoned 
the report of M^^ C. having actually sent in his resignation. He 
is, I am happy to say, quite well, & not the worse for his exertion 
on that night or the very great excitement he underwent, of the 
degree of which, his speech, even as reported, will give you an 
idea. He is able to dine out & appears to be in his wonted force 
& spirits. 

The idea of Robinson's becoming a Peer & Foreign Sec^, seems 
to hold its ground & it is thought that Huskisson would be Chan- 
cellor of the Excheqr, which of course would relieve M^ C. from a 
great load of business, or at least enable him to superintend more 
easily & effectually the whole concern, particularly the foreign 
relations. . . . 

(Bagot MSS.) 

49* The Marquess of Tavistock to John Cam Hobhouse. 

Oakeley. lo [March], — I did not mean to say that Canning is 
not sincere in wishing to carry the Cath® question. Undoubtedly 
he w<i be glad to carry it, and to keep his office ; but if he cannot 
have both, he had rather keep his place than lose both. This is 
all I meant to say with regard to his sincerity. But two or three 
facts have lately come to my knowledge about his conduct on the 
subject of seats at the general election, which puzzle me, and make 
it very difficult to reconcile his professions with his actions. . . .^ 
(Add. MS. 36463, ff. 307-8.) 


^ I still cling to my opinions,” he wrote again three days later, ** but I don't 
like to be obstinate in these matters, or to stand aloof from my friends. If 
Ireland is in such a wretched state, it is more than ever the business of the 
Gov^ to take a decided line, and let us support or oppose their measures as we 
find them to be good or bad . . .” {Ibid., f. 313.) 
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50, The Duke of Wellington to Charles Arbuthnot. 

London, ii March . — I will read M^ Herries’ Mem^ and return 
it to you.i I am certain that a Com<®® will not answer. It will 
not be very desireable for the old, or fair towards the new Gov*. 
Have the old Gov* carried into execution the measures of reform 
recommended by former Committees ? Ought the business of the 
new Gov* to be put without their consent in the hands of a Com- 
mittee ? What is wanting everywhere and in everythhig is the 
hand of authority ! ! and upon this we may rely, that whether 
with or without the assistance of a Committee, if somebody does 
not soon govern this country with a determination to be obeyed 
and to cut up these expensive jobs by the roots, the whole machine 
will fall to pieces. 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

51. John Wilson Croker to Robert Peel. 

17 March . — I have just heard from one that wishes you well, 
that notice has been taken that you have been asking to dinner 
aU the members of the anti-Rom. Cath. majority, without the addi- 
tion of a single friend of Government of the opposite sentiment on 
that subject. See what a system of inquisition we live under! 
I know that you are giving, as you ought to do, House of Commons 
dinners, but I think it right to apprise you of the turn given to 
your hospitality. 

(Add. MS. 40319, ff. 213-14.) 


52. John Wilson Croker to Robert Peel. 

March . — ^I suppose you have had an account of the King’s 
conversation TO Becket. If you have not, you should hear it 
from some good authority. I have it only from a third hand but 
from what I hear, I believe his Majesty expressed his real sentiments 
on the Cath. question, 

(Add. MS. 40319, f. 215.) 


1 He advocated the appointment of a Finance Committee of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the state of the national finances. {Life of Henries, 
i- I39-44-) 
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53. George Canning to Robert Peel. 

F.O. 22 March, Most private, — ^Would it not be well that we 
should have a Cabinet tomorrow to receive the D. of W[eIlington]’s 
report of his visit to Windsor : and to consider, whether, if nothing 
has passed at this visit, it may or may not be expedient to make 
any direct communication to the King ? ^ Shall I summon a 
Cabinet for 3 — and give the D. of W. notice of it ? 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, f. 263.) 


54. Robert Peel to George Canning. 

Whitehall 22 March, Most private, [Copy,) — I can see no 
objection whatever to a Cabinet tomorrow. It seems almost 
impossible that the King would not allude to the observations which 
have lately been made in both Houses with respect to the state of 
the Government. Michael Angelo Taylor being in a rage that due 
attention was not paid to something he was saying about the 
Navigation Laws last night, alluded to the subject, and intended 
to be very sarcastic, but everyone laughed at him.^ 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, 265-6) 

55. George Canning to Robert Peel. 

F, 0 . 23 March, — ... I have received just now a command 
to Windsor for Tuesday, which, though it has nothing to do with 
the present crisis (being merely to meet the Granvilles and Lievens 
at dinner) will nevertheless render it additionally desirable that 
something in the way of explanation should take place on Monday.® 
(Add. MS. 40311, ff. 267-8.) 

56. Robert Peel to his Father. 

Whitehall, 23 March. [Copy,) — I merely write a line for the 
purpose of saying that nothing has passed with respect to the 
future state of the Government since I last wrote to you. The 

^ See No. 66. On the 21st Canning wrote to Knighton expressing a wish to 
see him the following morning. (Arm Arbor MSS.) 

* This debate is not reported in Hansard, 

® The state of the Ministry does not appear to have been alluded to in Parlia- 
ment on Monday the 26th. 
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King would wish I have no doubt, to postpone the consideration 
of any arrangenaent until the Easter holidays, when there wHl be 
-a little leisure from the pressure of parliamentary business. There 
begins however to be a httle impatience in each House of Parliament. 
(Add. MS. 40393, 1 40.) 


57. The Duke of Rutland to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Bdvoir CasUe. 23 Match . — I wish most heartily that your last 
letter could have told me of the arrangement of a Government, & if 
you desire to know my real feeling, it would have pleased me most 
to have heard that the Duke of W. was the Premier. I am firmly 
convinced that there is no man of the party, which ought to furnish 
the head of the Government, who has a comprehensiveness & 
energy of mind equal to his. You will thus understand that my 
part of the acclamation which you say would alone induce him to 
come forwards, would be cheerfully and ardently given. But I 
speak only my own feeling, for I know not what are the sentiments 
of others who ought to assist in forming the bundle of sticks. It 
has been surmised that the Duke would never give up the Hor^e 
Guards for the Treasury, & that the publick would not hear of the 
two situations being concentrated in one man. And indeed the 
duties of each are so important and so tremendous, that the' wear 
^ tear which one of the offices must make on the mind of the holder, 
must be most serious — and unless he who might hold the two, 
could estabhsh a manufactory of time, & m^e 18 hours out of 12, 
I suppose they would be incompatible. Tlien it is suggested that 
he might have a deputy at the Horse Guards transacting the duties 
of that office, but acting under his controul. I should fear the 
policy of such an arrangement, and that it would never be long 
palatable either to the parties themselves or to the publick. Would 
that some arrangement could be made which would give us a 
Protestant Treasury, with our favourite Duke at the head of it ! 
You justly observe that the late small Protestant majority, though 
insignificant of itself, is important, inasmuch as it gives us the 
right to contend that the Parliament & the country both wish for 
a Government exclusively Protestant ; indeed it is time that the 
disgraceful division in the Cabinet on a question of vital importance 
should be put an end to. . . . 

(Arbutlinot MSS.) 
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58. The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir Robert Wilson, 

Richmond. Sunday Morning, 25 March. — ... I am satisfied 
the general disposition of persons in opposition is [to] do what is 
right in principle and support C[anning] in all in which he deserves 
to be supported — ^but I should be very adverse myself to any 
meeting either at Brookes' or elsewhere. Where the position is so 
delicate, it is very difficult when numbers are brought together, it 
is difficult to do enough and not to do too much, and it would 
be the subject of idle conversation and newspaper reports or rather 
misrepresentations. C[anning] is now fully in possession of my 
sentiments through the most unexceptionable channel. 

PS. Of course what I have said about communication does not 
apply to the particular expressions you hinted at and which I 
quite agree with you it would not be desirable to repeat verbatim} 
(Add. MS. 301 15, ff. 185-7.) 


59, George Canning to Robert Peel. 

Royal Lodge. 29 March. 2 a.m. Private. — ^You will receive a 
summons from the King, to wait upon his Majesty early tomorrow 
morning.* I wish I coiild see you this evening. I shall not be 
in town till late. Would you allow me to send to you at the House 
of Commons, and would you take the trouble of coming to me for 
a quarter of an hour when I send ? 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, f. 273.) 


60. Robert Peel to George Canning. 

Whitehall. 29 March, ^ p. 5. {Copy.) — I will come from the 
House to the F.O. some time this evening. . . . 

(Add. MS. 403 1 1, f. 274.) 


1 The letter is endorsed : “ Lord Lansdowne in continuation of his letter 

and in comment upon the minatory parts of Brougham's note.” See Sir 
Robert Wilson's Narrahve, pp. 4-10, for these overtures to Canning, 

2 See No. 66. 
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6oa. The King to Robert Peel. 

Royal Lodge, TW, 29 March, Private, — [Desiring him to go to 
the Royal Lodge the following day at twelve.] 

(Add. MS. 40300, f. 189.) 

61. George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

Royal Lodge, 29 March, 8 a,m. Private, — ^I do not mean to be 
in Downing Street today before dinnertime, because, if I arrive 
sooner I shall be besieged with inquiries. I shall expect you 
about 9. 

F, 0 , 29 March, \ p, 10 [jpm.] Secret, — ^You said just now that 
you would tell H.M. that there was nothing left for it, if he would 
do so & so — ^but to take the person whom I am expecting here 
tonight. Now, do not say that. The advantage of the present 
project is its ineffable absurdity. It is against it that I have 
protested. Let me have a fair trial with it, before any new plan 
is brought forward. Indeed I do not see how they could, in 
•common honesty, take advantage of my refusal to agree to one 
plan, to substitute another. 

Ibid,, J p, II [p^m,] Secret, — ^P[eel] has just left me. What his 
xdtimate decisions may be — or might be — I cannot say. But it is 
impossible to do more than justice, by any expression of mine, 
to the frankness & generosity, & self-denial, of his dedarations. 
I thought it right that you should know this — ^but I direct that 
you shall not be disturbed tonight with my letter. 

(Ann Arbor MSS.) 

62. The Duke of Rutland to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Biggleswade, 31 March , — send the \ a dozen lines from hence, 
knowing your anxiety. Yet am I able to say little more to you 
than I did yesterday. You must be aware that a visit from myself 
to headquarters ^ is not like a visit from a person who goes tMther 
professe^y, avowedly & exclusively to converse upon a particular 
subject. It was certain that many & various would be the subjects 
of a conversation with me, & this certainty was realized. But I 
think that -under the circumstances I said as much as I could be 
expected to say — perhaps more, & yet not so much as I should 

^ Windsor. 
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have said, if I had said all that I wished. I should have much 
difficulty in forming a guess as to future probabilities. An inten- 
tion was expressed of acting with firmness, & of not flinching from 
a duty the importance of which was most unequivocally allowed,, 
but at the same time it was observed that there was a necessity 
for fairness & impartiality. I should think that we may expect 
things to go on & matters to be cast in the same mould as that 
from whence the proceedings of the last years of L[iverpool]'& 
Administration were taken, & nothing more. Some importance 
was attached to the continuance of the security of our foreign 
relations, & their present position seemed to be considered as very 
perfect. This would imply that M^^ C[anning] would remain where 
he is. But a very strong observation was made of continued & 
staunch attachment to the cause of Protestantism. There was a 
moment when I endeavoured to express my admiration of the D. 
of W[ellington]’s straightforward principles, &c., but I have a 
doubt whether I was correctly heard, & the subject was put by 
(not designedly I am convinced) for one of a lighter character. I 
shall expect intelligence from you in the next instance. I am not 
likely to hear more. You on the contrary will be in the focus, 
of intelligence and will be able to communicate information to me.. 
I should add that much satisfaction was expressed at the determina- 
tion of all those who feel so much anxiety on the subject of the 
pending arrangements to do nothing which could distress & em- 
barrass at the present moment. I write in haste but I thought 
you would like an early line. You will I am sure consider it quite 
confidential.^ 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

63. The Duke of Buckingham to the Duke of Wellington. 

Buckingham House, i April. — ^M>^ Canning having declared in 
the House of Commons that his Majesty is now taking steps to form 
an Administration, 2 1 think it due to myself to state to you, as my 
personal friend, the situation in which I find myself. Your Grace 
is weU aware, having been yourself a party to the discussions 
leading to my connexion with Lord Liverpool's Government, that 

^ The Duke's letter does not support Professor Temperley's statement that 
the Duke suggested that Bathurst should be put at the head of an anti- 
Catholic Ministry. (Foreign Policy of Canning, p. 426.) 

® See Pari. Deb., N.S., xvii. 166 (30 March), and No. 66. 
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M*^ Willies Wynn was named by me as the representative of my 
interest in that Cabinet, and as such was appointed President of 
the Board of Controul. 

In the formation of a new Government upon the basis of the 
former, I am prepared to take my part, and to support it when 
formed, if its constituent arrangements are such as will render it 
possible for me to do so. But I owe it to myself to state distinctly 
that M^ WilUams Wynn from circumstances which it is not neces- 
sary for me to detail, is no longer considered by me, as my repre- 
■sentative in the Cabinet now to be formed, and I am authorized 
to say that no part of the support of my friends will attadli itself 
to him in that situation, or through him to the Government. Of 
•course, I cannot possibly foresee in what manner the new Govern- 
ment wiU be formed. But I beg expressly to state to your Grace 
as my private and personal friend, that should the arrangements 
now contemplated be such as I can support in principle, my personal 
objects are now confined to the Governor Generalship of India, 
and to a subordinate situation in the Government at home to be 
^ven to one of my friends, as proposed in the first instance by 
Lord Liverpool. Should therefore the constitution of the Govern- 
ment be such as I can support, I have now placed in your Grace’s 
hands the terms on which I am content to give it my personal 
assistance & co-operation, being satisfied that your Grace will 
make such use of this letter whenever the proper time shall arrive, 
as will best tend to the King’s service and gratify your friendly 
wishes in my favour. 

(Wellington MSS.) 

64. The Duke of Wellington to the Diike of Buckingham. 

2 April. {Draft .) — ^Although I am to have the pleasure of seeing 
Lord Chandos this morning, I write an answer to your letter of 
yesterday ; and I am anxious that you should receive it before 
Lord Chandos will leave you. 

[I don’t believe that H.M, has yet made his arrangement respect- 
ing his Ministry. Till that arrangement will be made it will be 
impossible for me to teH whether I can state the case of any person 
whatever. It is useless then now to enter upon such case. But 
I cannot avoid to say one word [sic] respecting M^ Wynne.] ^ As 
well as I recollect what passed when M^ Wynne was appointed to 
1 This portion is scored out. 
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the office which he now fills, you expressed a wish that W5nine 
should have an office which would according to the usual practice 
give him a seat in the Cabinet ; and Lord Liverpool, Lord Castle- 
reagh and others who were at that time H.M. Ministers considered 
M^^ Wynne’s talents, character and station such as to render him 
an acquisition to the Cabinet. This I believe to be the real state 
of the transaction ; and I don’t think it was ever admitted that 
it was necessary that a connection of yours should as such be a 
member of the Cabinet. 

I have much regretted the circumstances which have occasioned 
a division between yourself and Wyrme ; but I must say this, that 
I cannot be the bearer of any communication which has for its 
object to remove Wynne or any other colleague from his seat in 
the Cabinet. Although I have thought it right to trouble you so 
far upon this part of your letter, the fact is that I have not heard 
that the King has yet made any arrangement respecting the 
successor to Lord Liverpool. You know my sentiments already 
respecting the office of Gov^ General. 

(WeUington MSS.) 

65. The Duke of Buckingham to the Duke of Wellington. 

Minchenden House. 2 April . — I feel it absolutely necessary that 
your Grace should be undeceived on a most material point on 
which you are compleatly mistaken, & the mistake is the more 
remarkable because your Grace yourself wrote me a letter sometime 
after the arrangement between M^ Wynn & the Government was 
compleated in which you yourself state that you considered M^ 
Wynn as MY representative in the Cabinet. I have not this letter 
before me, but I could find it, as I know that I retain it, and I 
beg to recall to your recollection the occasion of your writing it. 
It was when I hinted to you my own wishes, upon a distinct imder- 
standing entered into between Lord Liverpool and myself that a 
Cabinet or official arrangement should be made for myself. Your 
Grace’s letter was directed to me either at Leamington or Chelten- 
ham, I forget which, and I fear the letters of that year are at Stowe. 
But I pledge my honor to the fact. Fortunately the terms of M*^ 
W3mn’s admission into the Cabinet rest upon the testimony of 
Fremantle who was the bearer of the first communication from 
Lord Liverpool to me, I being in Hampshire, and are reduced to 
writing. I have sent this letter open to Fremantle and have 
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requested him to be the bearer of it to your Grace and to inform 
you, upon his honor, the particulars. The papers I will lay before 
your Grace, the moment I return to London, which will be tomorrow, 
and I request your Grace to appoint a meeting at my house on 
Wednesday for that purpose. By both the oral evidence of M^ 
Fremantle and the written evidence which I shall have the honor 
to lay before you, your Grace will see that M^^ Fremantle came to 
me by the desire of Lord Liverpool to teU me that H.M.['s] servants 
had with his Majesty's concurrence, determined on making to me 
the following proposition viz — ^that I was to nominate any one 
friend to a Cabinet office and any other to an office short of Cabinet, 
and his Majesty besides empowered Lord Liverpool to say that 
under the circumstances of the promise made to my late father H. 
Majesty would confer upon me the dignity of a dukedom. I affirm 
upon my honor that neither directly nor indirectly was Wynn's 
name mentioned to me by or from Lord Liverpool. I affirm upon 
my honor that Lord Liverpool never heard of M^ Wynn's name as 
a Cabinet Minister, until I informed his Lordship on my first inter- 
view with him after M^ Fremantle's interview with me that I 
meant to recommend M^ Wjmn to him for the Cabinet office — and 
I also affirm upon my honor that I felt myself at liberty to recom- 
mend any other person had I so chosen, and should have had a 
claim on Lord Liverpool for his nomination, had he been a fit 
person to have filled the office of a confidential Minister of the 
Crown. Upon such part of this statement as comes within his 
knowledge I refer your Grace to M^ Fremantle. The letter which 
I shall lay before you will confirm the whole and M^ Wynn can 
deny no part of it. 

It having thus been determined by H.M.'s Government to receive 
my assistance upon the terms above mentioned and no other, 1 am 
now to say distinctly that M^^ W3mn has lost my confidence, that 
no part of my support or that of my friends foUow or will follow 
his being in the Cabinet, and that my personal assistance to the 
Government now about to be formed, depends, should I be able 
to support in principle its constituent formation, upon the appoint- 
ment of Governor General of India being given to me & a suborffinate 
office being given to one of my friends, if approved of by the 
Cabinet. I further state that Williams Wyxm. does not speak 
my sentiments, and therefore I trust should they be in any respect 
referred to, they will be referred to personally to myself, and not 
to one with whom politically I am wholly disconnected. I feel 
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most gratefully your expressions of recurrence to the favourable 
opinion which you before notified to me of my fitness to be 
appointed to the office of Governor General of India. 

rS. This letter is not marked private in order to enable your 
Crace to lay it before whomsoever H.M. entrusts with the forma- 
tion of the new Administration. 

(Wdlingtoa MSS.) 

66. Henry Hobhouse’s Diary. 

Monday, 2 April . — ^As soon as M^ Caiming’s health enabled 
him to move, he came to town, having first had an audience of 
the King, in w^ he declined (as M' Peel had done) entering into 
any conversation respecting the state of the Administration. The 
King shortly afterw**® left Brighton, and returned to Windsor ; 
and with the exception of coming once to S* James’s to hold a 
Council, saw none of his Ministers till ten days ago. In the mean 
time the business of the Session of Pari* proceeded, except that 
the projected Com Bill (w<* was to have been opened by L<* 
L[iver]pool in the Ho. of L<*s at the same time that it was proposed 
by Mf Canning in the Commons) was confined to the lower House, 
and that no vote of money was brought forward beyond the Army, 
Navy and Ordnance Estimates. For a long time no observation 
was made in either House with regard to the state of the Ministry, 
but it was at length noticed by M’^ Baring in the lower, and by L'* 
Londonderry in the upper House.*- Neither of them drew forth 
any remark either from the Ilinisters or from any other member. 
Twelve days ago the D. of Wellington was commanded to repair 
to Windsor, and it was expected that the King wo<* then open 
himself. But he forbore, and on the Duke's adverting to what 
had passed in Pari*, the K. intimated that he should let the matter 
rest till Easter. It became necessary however to obtain a vote 
of money, and it being determined that the Ch* of the Exch' shoifid 
last Monday move for £200,000 on acco*, it was thought right 
also to advise the King to make to L** Lpool. a communication on 
the subject of his retirement. His Ld^ has recovered a good deal 
of muscular action, but very little speech, and his not havmg 
sigBified any idea of his own retirement is a plain proof that his 
faculties are so far impaired that he can not be conscious of his 

1 By Baring, 19 March ; by Londonderry on the 20th. (Pari. 2 >e 6 ., N.S., 
nrvi. 1268, 1280.) 
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own situation. The King, who had before apprized Lady Liver- 
pool of his intention of awaiting L^ L.'s amendment, now sent Sir 

Knighton to communicate to her that the public service wo^ 
not admit of longer delay. Her Ladyship apprized her Lord, who 
appeared to understand and acquiesce in the proposition. M^ 
Robinson made his motion on the appointed day ; it was expected 
that it wo*^ be opposed on the ground that the Administration 
wanted a head ; but no such opposition arose ; and that, altho' 
Mr. Baring was in the House, and was called on by M*^ Hume to 
follow up what he had said oh a former night. This silence excited 
a belief that it wo^ be continued till after Easter. But this was not 
the case, for on Friday, when the Resolution of the Committee was 
to be reported, M^ Tierney took the ground of objection, w®^ was 
anticipated on the preceding night. In the mean time the King, 
who had been apprized of Tierney's intention, had seen the D. of 
Wellington, M^ Canning and M^ Peel at Windsor. He explained 
to them severally, his wish that the present Ministry sh^ remain, 
putting at their head a nobleman of anti-CathoHc principles. 
[The King at first proposed that the Cabinet sho^ elect their own 
head, and directed Canning to make a communication to the 
Cabinet to this effect. But upon Canning's reducing the message 
into writing, it was determined that it s& not be delivered until 
the King had seen Peel. Peel objected upon principle to the 
delegation by the King of this act of royalty, and also deemed the 
proposition futile. And it was abandoned.] ^ This was galling to 
Canning, who fully expected to be called on to take the lead of 
the Administration, and his disappointment was observable in the 
House on Friday, when he answ^ Tierney, and declared the King's 
announcement to Lady Lpool. His chagrin, arising from this 
cause, was greatly augmented from what passed in the House. 
For when Tierney alluded to Canning's becoming Prime Min^, 
there arose a vociferous cheer from the Opposition benches, 
was very faintly returned from the ministerial side of the House. 
Canning and Peel had an unreserved conference, in each 
expressed a mutual desire to continue to co-operate with the other, 
and admitted the difficulty arising from the difference of their 
views on the Roman Catholic question. Canning offered a proposi- 
tion, originated with the King, that Peel should take a peerage, 
and take the lead of the Ho. of L<^®, w^ Peel peremptorily refused, 
as Canning expected. He endeavoured also to conciliate Peel by 

1 The portion enclosed in square brackets is a marginal note. 

E 
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adverting to the state of his own health, and suggesting that the 
lead of the House of Com® has already from that cause devolved 
in a great degree on Peel, that it was likely to do so in a greater 
degree, and that if C.'s health sh«* entirely fail, the Premiership 
must pass to Peel almost of necessity, if they continued to serve 
together. Peel disavowed all wish to take the lead of Canning, 
but stated the difficulty he felt to be this, that considering the 
part he had taken on the Catholic question, he could not honourably 
do or suffer any thing, should advance that question ; that 
to put at the head of the Gov* so decided a promoter of the Catholic 
cause as Canning, wo^ of necessity advance that cause, and Peel 
could not acquiesce in it, more particularly in his present office 
(wc^ he refused to change) where by his countersignature of the 
K/s warrants he is personally responsible for the appointment of 
all the great officers in Church and State, though their selection is 
in fact made (and, as he admitted, ought to be made) by the Prime 
Minister. They parted on the best terms, tho' with bitter disap- 
pointment on Canning's part, and with a declaration that this 
conference should not be considered final. 

(Hadspen House MSS.) 


6 ^. The Marquess of Londonderry to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

2 April. Private. — ^The Duke of R[utland] saw the K. for 2 
hours. At first he said, Come Duke, we must have no politicks 
or business," but by degrees H.M. talked of everything. The D. 
in his turn found the opportunity of expressing all he wished & 
stated the names of all he had communicated with, as friends to 
the old Tory system of Lord Liv[erpool]'s Gov*. This was received 
most graciously. The D. then express'd his attachment to a 
Protestant head. The K. gave hitn on leaving him a star in 
diamonds of the Garter of the D. of York. As far as this goes it 
is good. God grant les suites may be good also. 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

68* The Duke of Buckingham to the Duke of Wellington. 

Buck\ifigM\m House. 3 April. 6 o'clock. Private. — I came to 
town an hour ago, and I lose no time in requesting your Grace to 
appoint any hour at which will best suit your convenience, when 
I can see you to lay before you the papers I adverted to in my 
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letter of yesterday’s date. I am also most anxious to say that 
upon looking at the papers themselves which I had not with me 
when I wrote last night, I find that I have overstated a circum- 
stance to you, which I am desirous of correcting. I find that 
Wynn’s name was originally suggested by Lord Liverpool to me, 
and not as I had believed, by me to Lord Liverpool. But I assert 
that the offer of the seat in Cabinet, was made to him only through 
me, and only in the light of one of my political friends, and that 
had I refused in the first instance to acquiesce in the arrangement 
proposed, the offer in question would not have been made to 
Wynn and Wynn would not have had the office. I therefore 
request your Grace to consider that part of my letter in which I 
affirm Wynn to have been first named by me to Lord Liverpool 
as withdrawn, and as being corrected by this note. The papers, 
however, which I had not looked at since the arrangement took 
place, fully bear me out in every part of the material features of 
the case, viz that Wynn was named, exclusively as my friend 
& representative in the Cabinet, that the offer was made only 
through me, and through no other channel, and formed a part 
only of a general arrangement by which the assistance of my 
family was to be obtained for the Government in Cabinet. 

(Wellington MSS.) 

69, W. H. Fremantle to Lord Chandos. 

Stanhope Street, 3 April, Private , — In reference to that part of 
your father’s letter to the Duke of Wellington which you shewed 
me, I beg to say that the communication made to me by Lord 
Liverpool and which afterwards I made to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham in writing, was that he was to be created a Duke, to name 
one of his friends to a seat in the Cabinet, and another friend to- a 
seat at one of the principal Boards, namely, either the Treasury, 
Admiralty, or B^ of Controul. 

(Wellington MSS.) 


70. The Duke of Buckingham to the Duke of Wellington. 

Buckingham House, 4 April . — I cannot suffer you to remain 
for one moment under the error of believing that I meant to write 
angry letters ” to you. I meant to write explicitly and clearly 
upon a point on which I did think an entire misconception on 
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your part had taken place, but pray believe me once for all, that 
not a doubt of your friendly anxiety for my interests crossed my 
mind. I did wish that you should interfere, at my desire and for 
my benefit. I wished it for the sake of old friendship. I wish 
it now, and I shall feel mortified if you decline, merely from your 
being mistaken in your conception of the object of my letters or 
their stile. For respecting you I can have no feeling but that of 
old & affectionate friendship. 

(Wellington MSS.) 

71. The Duke of Rutland to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Belvoir Castle. 4 April . — . . . What effect or whether any, my 
visit to the Royal Lodge may have had, or may have, il reste a 
voir — ^nor am I prepared to say that we ought to be satisfied with 
the continuance of matters as they were during the latter years 
of Liverpool's Government. A Cabinet split into two equal 
parts on a question of immeasurable consequence, & a succession 
of measures suggested by the Opposition, & the effect of which 
has been to throw every class of the community into distress and 
dismay, present nothing cheering when viewed in perpetuity. But 
half a loaf is perhaps better than no bread, & a Protestant Premier 
would take care that we shall not run the same hazards which 
might be expected from one of a contrary persuasion. The King 
certainly professed himself to be warm & hearty in the cause of 
Protestantism, and aU his conversation tended to prove the truth 
of that profession. He laid great stress on the indecency which 
took place on the first day of Parliament when the Duke of Norfolk 
appeared in the procession & stood before the throne habited in 
parliamentary robes — and he dwelt a good deal on the pusillanimity 
which allowed the Catholick Association in Ireland a continued 
existence. I long to point his Majesty's attention to the worth 
of our Duke, & I even began a sentence with the expression of my 
opinion on his merits, but (& I am not sure, that I was correctly 
heard) the subject was turned to a portrait of Maria, the Oaks filly, 
which was in the room, and I must have had the hardihood of a 
man who, when a lady says ‘‘ No " with her tongue, insists upon 
her having " Yes " in her eye, & acts accordingly, if I had returned 
to the subject. A few days must determine this most important 
matter. But I own I do not think Sir Tho® Lethbridge goes the 
light way to work to accomplish the object which all well disposed 
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persons have in view, by doing what he proposes on Friday next.^ 
Lord Lonsdale came here yesterday ... I had a long conversation 
witbL*^ Lonsdale last night. He is evidently opposed strongly in 
sentiment & feeling to Canning, but I collected this more from 
inference than from any determined declaration of his intentions. . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

72. The Earl of Morley to George Canning. 

Kent House, 5 April , — Without any wish to arrogate any 
particular importance to my opinion, I cannot help teUing you 
that having reflected upon different points which were (subse- 
quently) adverted to in our conversation yesterday, I am very 
much disposed to relinquish the opinion which I had previously 
formed as to the decided preference which I had felt ought to be 
given to your holding Lord Liverpool's post (of First Lord of the 
Treasury) instead of retaining your present office. When however 
I consider the great pecuniary sacrifice which such an arrangement 
would entail,^ the objections which exist in principle to your 
placing in your present office a mere shadow of yourself (which 
however would be necessary) the difficulty of finding even such a 
person — the admirable administration of the Treasury Department 
as suggested yesterday by Granville — the immense importance of 
removing all uneasiness from the continental Cabinets as speeiily 
and as effectually as possible — ^when, I say, all these circumstances 
are considered, it is impossible not to abandon my former preference, 
and not to feel that whatever may be the advantages (especially 
as to domestic impression) which the possession of the Treasury 
would secure, yet that they cannot be put in competition with 
those other considerations which I have just enumerated. 

As I said before, I am not desirous of attaching any particular 
value to my opinion one way or the other, but having in point of 
fact yesterday expressed an opinion to you, and having been since 
led, upon a view of conflicting difficulties, to alter it, I have felt 

1 He had given notice of a motion for an Address to the King, pra3ring “ that 
he might be graciously pleased to take into consideration, in the appomtment 
of an Administration, the great importance of unanimity in any Cabinet on 
questions affecting the vitd interests of the Empire.” Even his ultra Tory 
friends disapproved of his motion, and on Fnday, 6 April, he was persuaded to 
withdraw it. {Pari, Deb., N.S., xvii. 280-2 ; 286.) 

2 The Foreign Secretary’s salary was ;£6,ooo, the First Lord of the Treasury’s 

was ;£5, ooo . (Accounts and Papers, vii. 227.) 
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that I could not well do otherwise than tell you that I had altered 
it, as well as state to you the grounds on which I had done so — and 
having done so, you will probably commit my letter to the flames. 

(Harewood MSS ) 

73. John Wilson Croker to Robert Peel. 

6 April, Confidential . — I have kept away from you purposely 
since the night that the announcement was made of a new Adminis- 
tration being about to be formed, because I am unwilling to intrude 
and to seem to look for information or confidence. You know my 
wishes, and as I had or have nothing but wishes to offer, I should 
have felt that I looked like a Paul Pry if I haunted you at this 
juncture as I have done at other times in far different pursuits. 
But as I have been by accidental (and, by me, unexpected) circum- 
stances' thrown into communication with Canning, and as after 
we had talked over the business which brought us together, he has 
also talked to me of the news and affairs of the day, in a manner 
perhaps not more confidential than my long acquaintance with 
him and long service in office justified, yet sufficiently so to warrant 
and even require an expression of the same wishes which I have 
always had on the subject of the Government, under all these 
circumstances, I say, I do not feel that I can any longer deprive 
myself of your society without thus telling you the motive from 
which I have done so. 

I really have not the remotest guess how you and M*^ Canning 
stand as to political arrangements, and I also know full well that 
I have no political influence (for I believe my office would be more 
desirable to any party than my vote) and it would therefore be 
very vexatious to me to have it supposed that because I happen 
to have had communications with Canning and not to have 
had any with you, I had taken a part against all my private and 
personal friendships and affections. I say this in utter ignorance 
of anything which may have passed between you and Canning, 
but lest anything should have passed and which you might suppose 
me to be aware of. 

Herries told me in the House last night that he heard that I 
was ve^ busy settling the Ministry. This of course was a joke, 
but a joke I dare say not without some original design at the 
bottom of it ; but, however that may be, I think it right to tell 
you (if you should have heard any imputation of that kind) i®* 
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that /or myself I never have said anything differing from the hopes 
and wishes which I have often expressed to you ; and 2^^, that 
as to others I never did more than (as I was desired) communicate 
to M^^ C[aiming] a message from a common friend, but I never 
mentioned to anyone till now that I had been charged with such a 
message ; that message, such as it was, was one that I think if 
you had known it you would not have disapproved of it. If you 
had no objection I should like to have told you the details of all 
this in conversation, but as it would be hardly possible that I could 
talk to you without appearing to expect some reply which might 
involve a disclosure of your own opinions, which I have no right 
and no wish to know before you think proper to declare them, I 
have rather chosen to write you this kind of explanation, leaving 
it with you to receive it as it is, or to invite me to talk it over to 
you, if you think any further explanation necessary or desirable 
now or hereafter. 

One thing I think it right to add, that I never gave any human 
being any reason to suppose that I could guess and still less that 
I knew your sentiments, and that altho* I have heard things which, 
I suspected, were addressed to me as being supposed to have some 
of your confidence, I always have treated aU such matters (and 
you know with perfect sincerity) as subjects on which you and I 
had no kind of communication. 

[PS.] People who call on me tell me that all hope of arrangement 
of the present Gov* is over. I cannot believe it. 

(Add. MS. 40319, ft . 225-30.) 


74. Charles Arbuthnot to Robert Peel. 

Saturday night, 10 p.m. [7 i 4 /n 7 .]— When I left your house 
Lord Melville begged I would call on him. I did so. He told me 
that he had long wished to say to you, and he now said to me, that 
notwithstanding his opinions on the Catholic question he never 
would belong to any Government which Canning might ever wish 
to form to the exclusion of his P[rotestan]t colleagues. He spoke 
to me a good deal on this subject. I told him I should see the 
Duke immediately and I asked whether I might tell him what he 
had said to me. He gave me full leave, adding that this had 
long been passing in his mind. It is well you should know what is 
passing. 

(Add. MS. 40340, ft . 137-^0 
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75, Sir William Knighton to Earl Bathurst. 

James's Palace, Saturday, 7 April, Private, — . . , His 
Majesty desires to have the pleasure of seeing you tomorrow 
(Sunday) at one o'clock, 

(Bathurst MSS.) 

76. Lord Chandos to the Duke of Wellington. 

Pall Mall, Monday night, [9 April.'] Private, — I have the 
honor to inclose a letter which arrived very late this evening, 
together with one from M^ Fremantle [No. 69] relative to and 
explanatory of the arrangements which were made between Lord 
Liverpool and my father at the time of his junction with the 
Government. ... I feel that I should not be doing justice to 
my own feelings if I did not take advantage of this communication 
to convey to your Grace my own personal thanks for your kindness 
towards me, and may I be allowed again most earnestly to express 
the most ardent and anxious hopes, that your Grace will extend 
this kindness to my father as with reference to his only political 
object, the office of Governor General of India; by which you 
will gratify his feelings, do away with entirely all cause of dis- 
content and uneasiness, and confer upon him as well as upon 
myself a lasting benefit, the good effect of which it is impossible 
your Grace can know, but which I shall to the latest hour of my 
existence acknowledge with the warmest feelings of gratitude and 
respect. 

(Wellington MSS.) 

77, George Canning to Robert Peel. 

F, 0 , 9 April, ^ p, 3. — I have this instant received a summons 
from the King. I will send to you the instant that I return. 

6 p,m, — I am this instant returned, and shall be most happy 
to receive you as soon as it suits you to come here.^ 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, ff. 279-80.) 


1 The King commanded Peel to see Canning and to ask him to serve under 
Wellington. Canning naturally refused to do so. (Stapleton, p. 589.) 
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78. George Canning to the Earl of Eldon, 

Foreign Office, 10 April, f p, 5. 

My dear Lord, — Could your Lordship allow me to have the 
honour of waiting upon you at any hour this evening ? Ever, my 
dear Lord, With great respect, Your Lordship's obedient and 
faithful servant.^ 

(Harewood MSS.) 

79. The Earl of Eldon to George Canning. 

10 April ,— have a few minutes ago received your note. I shall 
be ready to receive your visit, if it is not too late this evening for 
you to take a journey to Hamilton Place. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

80. Earl Bathurst to the Duke of Wellington. 

Stanhope Street, 10 April, Private . — Have you heard anything 
conclusive ? My impression is that it was finally settled today at 
M^ Canning's audience at four o'clock. \The Duke’s pencilled reply 
is on the same sheet : “ I was just going to tell you that I knew 
nothing when I received the inclosed. Send it back."] 

(Bathurst MSS.) 

81. George Canning to Earl Bathurst. 

F, 0 , 10 April, 6 p.m. 

Dear Lord Bathurst, — I have received the King's commands to 
lay before his Majesty a plan of arrangements for the reconstruction 
of the Administration, I should be very glad of an opportunity 
of seeing you whenever it may suit your convenience ; but m the 
mean time I cannot delay the assursmce of my earnest wish to 
keep together the elements of Lord Liverpool's Govemm*, and of 
my desire to act with them, and with yourself among them, on the 
principles on which that Government was conducted. I am, dear 
Lord Bathurst, Very sincerely yours. 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, f. 287.) 


1 As Wellington complained of the tone and temper of Canning’s letters of 
10 and II April, Canning’s mode of addressing the other Cabinet Ministers is 
here given. 
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82. George Canning to the Earl of Westmorland. 

F.O. 10 April. 

Dear Lord Westmorland, — ^The King has been graciously pleased ' 
to recommend me to lay before his Majesty a plan of arrangement 
for the reconstruction of the Administration. In laying such a 
plan before his Majesty I should earnestly wish to be authorised 
to include in it all the members of Lord Liverpool's Cabinet as 
well as to continue to act with them upon the principles on which 
Lord Liverpool's Government was conducted. I should be happy 
either to see you, or to hear from you tomorrow as may best suit 
your convenience, previous to my waiting upon his Majesty. I am, 
dear Lord Westmorland, Yours sincerely. 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, f. 283.) 

83. The Earl of Westmorland to George Canning. 

Gyo®** Square. 10 April . — I have just received your letter. It 
will afford me the most sincere satisfaction to be included in and 
give my assistance in the reconstruction of the Administration in 
which all the members of Lord Liverpool's Cabinet are included, 
and to continue to act with you upon the principles on which Lord 
Liverpool's Government was conducted. No man however can 
judge how far he can beneficially serve his Majesty or the country, 
or maintain the principles on which Lord Liverpool's Government 
was conducted, nor can I of course pledge myself without knowing 
in what shape and in what hands the principal offices are to be 
ultimately cast. 

(Add. MS. 40311, 1 285.) 

84. George Canning to Lord Bexley. 

F.O. 10 April. 

Dear Lord Bexley, I have received the King's commands to 
submit to his Majesty a plan of arrangements for the reconstruction 
of the Administration. In this plan it is my wish to include all the 
elements of Lord Liverpool's Cabinet ; and none more than yourself 
— in which wish I hope I shall not be disappointed. I shall be happy 
either to see you, or to hear from you, as may best suit your con- 
venience, before I wait upon his Majesty tomorrow. And I am 
always, dear Lord Bexley, with great regard. Very sincerely yours. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 
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85. Lord Bexley to George Canning. 

10 April. — ^We have been too long acquainted not to be mutually 
aware of each other’s sentiments on most subjects of public impor- 
tance. You know therefore how far we agree and where we differ ; 
but I trust that a difference, which did not prevent the Administra- 
tion of Lord Liverpool from being eminently useful to the country, 
will not prevent it from flourishing equally under yours, which I 
understand to be founded upon the same principles and to include 
the same elements. 

In the hurry of business in which you must be engaged, I shall 
not trouble you for an interview, unless you wish for a personal 
•explanation with me : but take for granted that you desire that I 
should retain my present situation, which indeed (considering the 
light in which you know the King regards it) I should not think 
myself at liberty to change without his Majesty’s special commands. 

Believe me to be fully sensible of the kindness of your com- 
munication, and that I am ever, my dear Sir, with great regard, 
sincerely yours. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

86. George Canning to the Earl of Westmorland. 

F.O. II April. — I am much gratified by your Lordship’s condi- 
tional consent to be included in the reconstruction of the Administra- 
tion, and have not the least desire that you should pledge yourself 
hastily beyond what may appear discreet. But it cannot fail to strike 
your Lordship that, if every member of Lord Liverpool's Govern- 
ment, to whom letters have been addressed, or communication 
made, simultaneously, is each to defer his answer, until he knows 
the answer of all the others, no arrangement can ever be submitted 
to his Majesty. His Majesty, before whom I have laid your 
Lordship’s letter, wishes that arrangement to be completed with 
ns little delay as possible, as my writ must be moved before the 

adjournment. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

I think it right to add that the principles of Lord Liverpool s 
Administration to which I yesterday alluded are, i®* the freedom 
of individual action and discussion to all members of the Govern- 
ment, on what is called the Catholic question, without prej^ice 
to any man’s fair political preterifsions on account of the opinion 
which he may happen to hold upon that question. the 
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maintenance of the existing system of foreign and domestic policy ; 
and a cordial co-operation, both in Parliament and out of doors, 
in its support. 

PS. I am sorry to have been obliged to use any other hand than 
my own in transcribing this letter, but I am so hurried with business 
today that I could not keep it. 

(Add. MS. 40311, ff. 298-9.) 

87. The Earl of Westmorland to George Canning. 

II April . — I have received your letter of this day. I am very 
sorry my letter should have occasioned you any delay, as I con- 
sider it was you alone who could explain. 

If the members of the present Cabinet continue to form a Govern- 
ment upon the principles of Lord Liverpool's Government, and the 
chief power of the Government is in the hands of a person of Lord 
Liverpool's principles, I will most willingly give my best exertions 
with you — but if the present members of the Cabinet do not 
continue, and the chief office of the Government is in the hands 
of a person of different principles from Lord Liverpool, with very 
sincere regret I shall feel that my service can neither be beneficial 
to his Majesty or the country. 

I am fully sensible of your kind consideration in your communi- 
cation with me. 

(Add. MS. 403 1 1, f. 300.) 

88. George Canning to Lord Bexley. 

F.O. II April . — I cannot deny myself the pleasure of letting 
you know that I have submitted to the King your letter of yester- 
day, and that his Majesty expressed the greatest satisfaction at 
your prompt and frank acquiescence in the proposition which I 
was commanded to make to you. His Majesty particularly desires- 
me to say to you that if all the elements of Lord Liverpool's 
Administration are not kept together, it is no fault of his Majesty's, 
nor of mine. His Majesty stiU trusts that this will be the result, 
but his Majesty felt the directness of your letter the more sensibly 
from my having to lay before his Majesty at the same time with 
yours, one or two answers of a less decided and explicit character. 

[PS.] I shall be very glad to see you, but we shall meet at 
Wynn's today at dinner. 


(Haxewood MSS.) 
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89. Lord Bexley to George Canning. 

Great George Street ii April . — ^As I shall have the pleasure of 
meeting you at dinner, I shall say no more in answer to your 
letter, than to express my satisfaction that my conduct has been 
honoured with his Majesty's approbation, and has appeared to you 
to deserve the character of frankness and candour. I felt that I 
-owed it to the King and to you to make my answer as prompt 
and explicit as was consistent with the preservation of those 
principles and connections to which you have long known me to 
be attached, and from which, as I advance in years, I feel an 
increasing reluctance to depart. I therefore trust that all the 
elements of Lord Liverpool's Government will be kept together, 
as the best security for perseverance in that course of policy by 
which he so long secured the attachment and promoted the interests 
*of the public. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


•90. The Marquess of Londonderry to the Duke of Wellington. 

II April. Private . — . . . My appointment with H.M. stands 
for tom^ at 3 if not change in the morning, and if anything 
is settled which you can confidentially inform me of which may in 
some measure enable me to judge how I should steer my course 
concordantly with my poor brother's memory & principles, you will 
forever oblige [etc.] 

(Wellington MSS.) 


91. George Canning to Earl Bathurst. 

F.O. II April, 6 p.m . — ^It would take me more time than I 
•can possibly find to answer your note in writing. But we shall 
meet at W5mn's ^ — or could you call here for five minutes in your 
way there ? I went to your ofiBlce to beg to see you but you were 
gone. 

(Bathurst MSS.) 


1 According to Melville, aU the Cabinet Ministers except Wellington, Peel, 
and possibly Eldon too, dined at Wynn’s that evening. (Add, MS. 40317, 
f. 195. MelviUe to Peel, 30 April. [Part of the letter is in Parker’s Peel, 
L 488.]) 
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92. George Canning to the Duke of Buckingham. 

II April, 10.45 p.m , — I find upon my return home, your Grace's 
letter of this evening. I hope your Grace will allow me without 
offence, to speak frankly to your Grace in answer to it. In the 
position in which I am at present placed I cannot properly or 
honourably have any politick communication which I am not at 
liberty to report to t^ie King, and to impart to those of my colleagues 
with whom I am in daily intercourse. Your Grace will judge 
whether it would suit your convenience that what you may wish 
to say to me should be thus reported and imparted. If so, would 
your Grace object to make your communication to me in writing ? 
Otherwise I must of necessity take a written memorandum of it 
and trouble your Grace to authenticate it : a process for which 
I fear it might be physically impossible for me to find time, but 
which the experience of some years of office (and even of the last 
few days) proves to me to be indispensably necessary to prevent 
misconception and misrecollection. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


93. The Duke of Buckingham to George Canning. 

Buckingham House. 12 April. In reply to the letter dated last 
night which I had the honour of receiving from you, I beg to say, 
that as it now is universally known that you have received his. 
Majesty's commands to form his Administration, the object which 
I had in view in desiring to see you, was to recall to your recollection 
that on a former occasion you acquiesced in the opinions of those 
who considered me the fittest person to succeed Lord Amherst in the 
Governor Generalship of India, should India be at peace when his. 
Lordship resigned his office, and to request to know whether you 
are of the same opinion, now that India is at peace, [and] his Lordship 
has resigned his office, ... You are the best, and must be the 
only judge whether you consider it worth your attention, to give 
me the means of seeing you for five minutes on this subject. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

94. George Canning to the Earl of Westmorland. 

F.O. 12 April . — On my return home yesterday evening from 
our dinner at Wynn's, I found your Lordship's letter informing 
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me you feel “ that your services can neither be beneficial to his 
Majesty's service nor to the country, unless the members of the 
present Cabinet continue to form a Government upon the principles 
of Lord Liverpool's Government ; and unless the chief office of the 
Government is in the hands of a person of the principles of Lord 
Liverpool." As to the first of these conditions, I can only say 
that every one of the members of Lord Liverpool's Cabinet has 
been pressed to continue to form a part of the Government now in 
contemplation “ upon Lord Liverpool's principles." But if by 
Lord Liverpool's principles — one essential part of which I always 
have understood to be (such as I described them to you in my 
letter of yesterday) free action and opinion on the Catholic question, 
your Lordship means that the first office of the Government is 
always to be in the hands of some person professing hostility to 
the Catholic question — that no individual shall be at the head of 
the Government who is of opinion that the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion might sooner or later be beneficially [sic] — I learn for the 
first time from your Lordship that such were the principles of Lord 
Liverpool's Government, and I absolutely deny that according to 
anything ever declared to me by Lord Liverpool himself to the 
last period of our intercourse, he at any time understood his own 
principles in that sense, I am sorry that the Government of which 
his Majesty has been graciously pleased to confide the formation 
to me, cannot have the benefit of your Lordship's services, and 
I have the honor to be [etc.] 

(Add. MS. 4031 1, ff. 302-3.) 


95. Lord Bexley to George Canning. 

Great George Street, 12 April , — ^Though I hope my letters yester- 
day and the day before were sufficiently clear to leave no doubt 
that my acceptance of the proposition you so kindly made to me 
was to be considered as conditional on the actual preservation of 
aU the remaining elements of Lord Liverpool's Government, yet 
some circumstances which I heard yesterday from Robinson make 
me desirous to express myself still more distinctly on this point. 

From the day when you, in conjtmction with the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Peel, thought it advisable to withhold the message to the 
Cabinet with which the King had charged you, I have forborne to 
inquire into matters which might concern his Majesty's private 
confidence with individuals, and therefore was unacquainted with 
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the sentiments of any of our colleagues when I received your 
■communication. I now learn that the Government is likely to 
lose the services of Peel. A ^eater loss than this would be, under 
any circumstances, the public could not sustain — but it is also 
peculiarly painful and embarrassing to those members of the 
Government who have agreed with him on the Catholic question. 
The composition of Lord Liverpool's Cabinet, as it respects that 
•question, will be totally changed if the leading advocate of the 
Protestant cause in each House of Parliament is withdrawn from 
the Government. In the one case it must be borne, as the un- 
avoidable result of that calamity which has been inflicted on the 
nation ; but the addition of the other loss would virtually throw 
the whole weight of Government into the opposite scale. I also 
•collect, both from your letter and from other information, that 
great difficulties exist in the minds of other members of the 
Administration who think with me on this subject, and this may 
•of course still augment the awkwardness of my situation. I have 
every wish that the King may be able to arrange the Administra- 
tion to his own satisfaction and that of the public, but I must 
•desire to be considered as reserving my decision till I see how 
that is to be effected ; and I think you will feel that it is better 
that we should not form an efficient connection, than be liable 
'to see it speedily dissolved, and perhaps under circumstances less 
favourable to the continuance of private kindness and regard. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

96. The Earl of Eldon to George Canning, 

12 April . — ^As it may possibly be inconvenient that I should 
4 elay making this communication, I trouble you to state that I 
mean to decline being a part of the new Administration to be 
formed, as I now understand it is to be constituted. You are 
^aware that my resignation is what for some time I have proposed : 
at Lord Liverpool's request at sometimes it was postponed, and 
sometimes at his Majesty's. I cannot but resume that purpose, if 
an Administration is to be formed professedly indeed, but I thhik 
not in fact conformably to the principles of Lord Liverpool's 
Administration. Lord Liverpool and I differed from you upon a 
question which we have aU thought of vital importance — a differ- 
ence of opinion, sincerely and honestly entertained on both sides. 
’Without adverting to any other matters, whatever consideration 
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they might or might not call for, it appears to me impossible to 
maintain that an Administration under a Prime Minister, sincere 
and zealous in resistance to a measure supposed to affect the 
Constitution, is really to be considered as an Administration exist- 
ing upon the same principles as an Adnunistration imder a Prime 
Minister equally zealous and sincere in support of that measure, 
however the Administration as to the other component parts of 
it, may be formed. I am obliged to write in very great haste, and 
I have hardly time to express the personal respect and regard with 
which I am, dear Sir, [etc.] 

[Endorsed : R[eceived] same day while I was with the King,”] 

(Harewood MSS.) 

97. George Canning to Viscount Melville. 

Foreign Office. 12 April, ii p.m . — I have laid your letter before 
the King. His Majesty has determined to place the Duke of 
Clarence at the head of the Admiralty. I have seen His Royal 
Highness tonight, and he will receive Sir G. Cockbum and the other 
Lords of the Admiralty tomorrow at twelve. His Royal Highness 
appears very goodnaturedly disposed to retain the whole of your 
Board, or at least as many of them as are disposed to stay. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


98. George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

12 April . — ^The Speaker declines only on account of his family : 
which would be prejudiced by his acceptance in a way which there 
are no means of remedying.^ (Stapleton MSS.) 

Ihid., F.O. 10 a.m. Most secret . — Here is B[exley]’s letter 
[No. 89] annoimcing his stay. I confess it alarms more than it 
pleases me. Pray, pray, take pains that no such large & indefinite 
promises as B. fancies himself to have received, be held out today 
ab* H.O. — & Irel^ especially, for I know not how they may be 
possible to be fulfilled. It would be better to dwell upon all that 
has been done,® of which the application to the Speaker is proof 

^ Raikes was therefore wrong in saying that Manners-Sutton declined office 
'‘from his feehngs on the Catholic question” (Raikes, Journal, i. 89). 
Manners-Sutton evidently thought that lus acceptance of the Home Secretary- 
ship would destroy lus prospects of a pension. See Nos. 192, 210, 226. 

2 To appoint a ** Protestant ” Home Secretary. 


F 
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sufficient. J/ we are to have aid from L[ansdowne], as I hope 
we may, the H.O. is almost all that remains open now that 
B[exley]'s Dutchy is shut. 

I am going to Wynn's to meet the E.I. Chairs about 
W[ellesley].i 

Ihid., F.O. 7 p.m , — This is the basest of all — for here is no 
reason pretended except that of prudent speculation. I'll " acceler- 
ate " him ! ^ (Ann Arbor MSS.) 


99. The Marquess of Londonderry to the Duke of Wellington. 

12 April , — In aU your magnificent career you have never been 
so truly great in the eyes of every real friend as at the present 
moment, for what could you gain of reputation, credit, honor, 

advantage or ambition in a Cabinet subservient to M^ C g & 

formed by him. The whole world would have attributed your 
remaining, to a mere love of office, for your commanding spirit 
was never formed to yield your sterling councils to a charlatan 
parvenu & no one would suppose this yielding could be acceptable 
to you. Thus you would have been raild at as adhering to C-— g's 
car for the mere drudge of a Cabinet office. Had I dared to say 
thus much when I last saw you, I should have done so — ^but I 
thought I knew your heroick soul as well as any man & in it I 
thank my God, your country & your friends are not deceived ! ! 
The day will yet arrive for y^ glorious triumph, but you have that 
at present of universal popularity in this measure, a possession 
another may in vain during his career ever hope to inspire. . , , 

(WeUington MSS.) 


1 To meet the King’s wishes lor a Protestant ” Irish Government, Canning 
at once set on foot plans to remove Wellesley from Ireland. He interviewed 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman of the Court of Directors, and sounded 
them as to their willingness to appoint Wellesley Governor-General of India. 
But before their answer arrived {it was expected m about a week’s time) 
Wellesley informed Canning that he was unwilling to return to India. 
{y\^ellesley Papers, li. 153.) 

* This refers to MelvUle’s resi^ation. The greater part of his letter is in 
Parker’s Peel, but the following is there omitted : ” I beg you to understand 
also that I have no desire unnecessarily to accelerate the period of my retire- 
ment, and that I am quite content to allow it to be regulated by your own 
convenience as to your official arrangements.” (Add. MS. 40317, f. 198.) 
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100. Lord Londondeny to Lord Conyngham. 

Holderness House, 12 April. {Copy.) — In obedience to your 
Lordship's communication, I waited again this day at S^ James's, 
when I was informed his Majesty could not see me but that he 
would be graciously pleased to send for me tomorrow or as soon 
as convenient. My object in addressing your Lordship is to request 
of your Lordship to remind his Majesty of his kind intention of 
panting me an audience, as I feel at this moment it is particularly 
important to me to see his Majesty, as connected with the situation 
in which I am placed.^ 

(Wellington MSS.) 

loi. Viscount Sandon’s Memorandum. 

12 April. — My father told me that after hearing of the intended 
resignation of the six Protestant Ministers, Canning went to the 
King who received him in bed — cr3nng out, Well, if you are not 
frightened, I am not. Non me aspere torreat. After this usage, 
if you were to present to me a list of names entirely Catholic, I 
should accept it, and say it was not your fault — ^that you had done 
everything in your power to avoid driving me to this extremity " 
(or words to that effect), " I shall send tomorrow to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, and tell them that 
I had done everytlung I could, but that their friends had driven 
me to it." Query, will the King stick to this, when his irritation 
shall have subsided ? He is furious at being thus deserted by his 
Protestant servants when he himself has been making a great 
sacrifice of his own feelings in putting a Catholic at the head of 
affairs. Peel resigns on account of a sort of point of honour to- 
Oxford, for which he considers that he owes his election entirely 
to his championship of the Protestant cause (indeed, in 1825, 
after the House of Commons had come to a vote favourable to- 
the Catholics, it was with great difficulty that he was persuaded 
by Lord Liverpool to remain in [the] Gk)vemment), contrary to the 
advice of the King, of several of Ws friends, and to the wishes 
even of Canning he insists on resigning. The other Protestants, 
with more or less reluctance, in proportion as they have more or 
less hostility to Canning or attachment to ofiS.ce, think themselves 
obliged to follow his example. The suddenness and unexpected- 
ness of their resolution proceeds it seems from the equal suddenness 
1 He was a Lord of the Bedchamber, 
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of the King’s decision in favour of Canning, after having had long 
and confidential conversations with the Duke of Wellington, which 
did not seem likely to lead to that result. They had no time to 
notify their feelings on the subject to the King previously to his 
taking that step, and the Duke of Wellington thinks himself very 
ill used, as does the King too in his turn. Is it possible that this 
is all a trick of the Protestants concerted to expose Canning to a 
greater affront at last, and showing him his inability to stand by 
himself, and the little confidence he generally possesses ? 

(Sandon MSS.) 

102. George Tierney to Lord Holland. 

Thursday night \i 2 April \, — . . . In the political world confusion 
is worse confounded. Of the luminaries who once enlightened us, 
only five remain, viz. Harrowby, Robinson, Wynn & Canning [sic]. 
There is indeed a sort of twilight still lingering about Westmoreland, 
but even that will soon be extinct. He does not think it decorous in 
him to resign till he has an opportunity of consulting Lord Lonsdale, 
whose opinion, as Lord Lov^her has sent in his resignation, it is a 
great mark of circumspection in the Lord Privy Seal to doubt. 

We have adjourned to the ist of May, and if I had carried my 
opposition to that measure to the length of a division I should 
have been in a majority. But then it would have been a majority 
of Tories, so it was best avoided. 

How all this is to end I know not. I must however presume 
that Canning is confident in his master’s support or he would hardly 
have consented to be gazetted as First Lord of the Treasury. I 
wish his expectations may be realized, but I confess I have great 
fears for the result. This grand resignation en masse is not only 
•calculated to have effect as a coup de theatre but has many marks 
of being a well concerted scheme to forward the political operations 
of the Tories. It has united them all, and separated Peel and the 
D. of W[ellington] from Canning, How the new Minister is to 
carry on the war is beyond my comprehension, that is to say with 
any strength of his own. He cannot hazard a single division with- 
out an assurance of our full support. Indeed I do not see how he 
is to form his staff without our help, and though I now begin to 
think he must ask for it, I own I do not understand how it is to be 
obtained. Without us, I should say Canning’s Administration, un- 
less he can whistle back the Tories, cannot last through the session. 
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I have not seen G[rey] since the resignations were announced, 
but I sat with him yesterday for some time, and he was in perfect 
good humour. I am afraid however he is under evil influence. . . . 

You will observe that Canning’s writ was only moved as First 
Lord of the Treasury. This, if he takes the office of Ch. of the 
Ex^ before he is elected, will be of no consequence, otherwise he 
must have another election.^ I suppose there are doubts whether 
Robinson is to go up to the Lords. 

(Holland House MSS.) 


103. Viscount Duncannon to Sir Robert Wilson, 

Thursday [? 12 ApriV \. — . . . Tho’ we differ in some things 
upon this subject, I do not think we do to as great a degree as 
you think, for I am decidedly of opinion that Canning’s Govern- 
ment is to be supported, if it is possible for us to do it, but I cannot 
go the length of saying that if a Protestant majority should be 
insisted on in the Cabinet, that I should think any great gain had 
been accomplished by merely throwing out the late Government 
and putting another into their place — ^the foundation of whose 
Govn^ was exactly similar to the last — ^but we will hope that such 
is not the case, as I cannot believe it possible that Canning would 
consent under any circumstances to be a part of a Cabinet so 
formed. That one may be formed with a few Protestants in it, 
which will give us a hope of a better system of government, I 
allow, and which we could support, but unless it is clearly under- 
stood how it is circumstanced in relation to that question, I do 
think it would be a complete dereliction of principle in Opposition 
to give support. Now I assure you I am not anxious to put 
difficulties in the way of our supporting Canning, but merely statmg 
what I think upon it. I do not say that the C[atholLc] question 
must be immediately forced upon them, or any step taken to 
prevent their going on, if it should appear that their Government 
is formed on Liberal principles, but if they have allowed them- 
selves to be pledged against a question of such importance, I 
cannot express any great joy at the change. 

(Add. MS. 30111, ff, 270-1.) 


1 Canning resigned his seat for Newport, Isle of Wight, and was returned for 
Seaford on 20 April. His appointment as Chancellor of the Exchequer was not 
gazetted until the 24th. See No. 210. 
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104. Lord Bexley to George Canning. 

13 ApriL — I believe you know that the King was pleased to 
send for me this morning, and to honour me with a long conver- 
sation, the result of which has been to induce me to postpone at 
least the resolution I had taken of resigning. I was led to this 
change of intention first by the earnestness with which his Majesty 
was pleased to press me as his personal servant to remain with him — 
secondly by my wish to avoid the appearance of a systematic and 
concerted resignation ; and thirdly by the intention which he 
announced to me of immediately taking some measures of so 
decided a nature as to place his own views on the Catholic subject, 
and the principles on which he meant his Government to be con- 
ducted with reference to it, out of all question. I cannot however 
too earnestly press you for his sake and your own to invite some 
decided friends of the Protestant cause into some of the vacant 
places in the Ministry, if those who have retired cannot be recalled ; 
and this he told me had in one instance been already done. I 
may be allowed to add that to me it would be a justification of a 
decision which I cannot but feel to be questionable, though I hope 
I shall not have occasion to repent. . . . 

(Harewood MSS.) 

105. The Earl of Westmorland to George Canning. 

13 April , — I have received your letter of the I am sorry 

such old coUea^es should have such a correspondence. I do not 
mean to enter into a hterary conflict on principles. If you refer 
to my first letter to you, you will observe that I asked how the 
principal offices were to be cast, not understanding from your 
letter, your proposition to be, that you were or were not, to be 
necessarily at the head of the Government. I never considered, 
nor did I insinuate that the principles of Lord Liverpool's Govern- 
ment were ** that the chief should have particular opinions," but 
I had a right to consider and decide for myself, with the arrange- 
ment of the ojQBces, and under the circumstances how far I chose 
to embark in a Government, with a chief holding different opinions 
from my own. The result on all accounts I much lament. 

(Add. MS. 403 1 1, f. 306.) 
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106. George Canning to the Duke of Buckingham. 

Foreign Office, 13 April, — have been obliged to postpone my 
answer to your Grace's letter of yesterday, until I could find time 
to look back to what passed last year and the year before, in 
correspondence with different persons, on your Grace's application 
for the succession to Lord Amherst — ^in consequence of that passage 
in your Grace's letter which states that I acquiesced in the 
opinions of those who considered your Grace the fittest person^ to 
succeed Lord Amherst." Having no recollection of such acquies- 
cence on my part in such opinions as are here described, I coidd 
not, on the sudden, either afBrm, or deny, a proposition — ^which 
nevertheless it appeared to me most important not to leave un- 
noticed. I have looked back to my correspondence of that date. 
I fin H in it no trace of such opinions as your Grace describes — 
except in your Grace's letter to the King, in which you stated that 
M^ Wynn conceived that your Grace's replacing of Lord Amherst 
would be an object of immense public advantage " : an opinion 
in which I was so far from acquiescing " that I distinctly say 
in my memorandum to Lord Liverpool on your Grace's letter to 
the King, that " nothing had been said by me to imply concur- 
rence in it." I did indeed repeatedly state my " acquiescence " 
in whatever Lord Liverpool and M^ Wynn, the proper organs of 
the Government on that occasion, might decide, respecting your 
Lordship's destination to India — declaring that I had no business 
with the selection, and assuring your Grace that I had no personal 
wishes to interpose to the prejudice of your Grace's pretensions. 
I am sorry to have to refer to transactions now long gone by ; 
but I cannot allow a declaration of acquiescence " in an arrange- 
ment of which I had neither the charge nor the responsibility, to 
be construed into an approbation of that arrangement for aH 
time to come. It is now my public duty which it was not at the 
time referred to, to take an active part in selecting a proper succes- 
sor to Lord Amherst. I hope I sh^ not give offence to your Grace 
—I am sure I do not intend it, when I say, that without the smallest 
disrespect or disparagement to your Grace, I am of opinion that 
your Grace is not the " fittest " choice for the Government of 
India that might be made at the present momeiit. I mean, as I 
have said, no disrespect ; I institute no comparisons. But I do 
not think I can fairly be called upon in the discharge of a public 
duty, of a highly responsible nature, to answer categorically to every 
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candidate for any of&ce, whether I do, or do not, think him the 
" fittest ” of all men for the appointment ; and if so called upon, 
I do not see how I can answer such a question more directly, and 
at the same time less offensively, than I have answered it to your 
Grace. 

(Harevood MSS.) 

107. The Marquess of Londonderry to the Duke of Wellington. 

13 April. Private . — ^As I may not have an opportunity of seeing 
you today, I enclose the copy of a note I have written to L"* 
Conyngham, to insist upon my audience to deliver my letter 
[No. 100]. I would now entreat of you, let what will happen, not 
to think for a moment of giving up the army. This is the universal 
opinion, and were you to act contrary to it, it would be said, you 
acted more from pique than those real sentiments of honor, and 
regard for the interests of the country, which have guided your 
late proceedings. What you have done is spoken of at Whites 
and all over London, as nolle and beyond what any one expected 
even of you. But remember, a firiend, although an insignificant 
one, sometimes sees another's case, through the medium of a 
greater insight into the publick eye and rumor of the day, better 
than the individual himself, however more profound that indi- 
vidual’s judgement may be, and rely upon it any retreat from the 
army would do you great mischief, and would only gratify C[annin]g. 
Sooner or later, a tremendous reaction must occur to mother 
Hun[n]’s offspring. My own feeling is that in the end the present 
seceders will be call’d on to frame their Gov* and then pray think 
of persuading the Chancellor to take Liv[erpoors] place and get 
Copley Chancellor, and your other dramatis personae can not be 
long or difficult of arrangement, and CATHOLICKS as well as 
Protestants will hail your reappointment, and the great question 
of emancipation must be adjourned sine die under greater and 
more immediate embarrassments. . . . 

(Wellington MSS.) 

X07A. Joseph Planta to Stratford Canning. 

F.O. 13 April. Private . — [Canning will probably combine the 
Treasury and the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. Planta is to 
become Secretary of the Treasury immediately.] 

(P.R.O., F.O. 352/17 ) 
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108. T. G. B. Estcourt to Viscount Sidmouth. 

BoodWs. 13 April, \ past 4. — . . , The Duke of W[ellin^on] 
is said to have declared at Jersey’s last night that the resigna- 
tions did not arise from the CathoHc question, but on account of 
the man'* Sir Geo. Warrender has been sitting by my side and 
loudly pressing upon those around that the resignation of the 
Ministry was solely occasioned by the King having determined to 
exercise his prerogative in the appointment of Canning to be his 
Minister, in opposition to the will of the seven Ministers who 
insisted that the Commander-in-Chief should be Premier. This is 
clearly erroneous. . . . 

(Sidmouth MSS.) 

109. Lord Holland to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

St. Annas Hill. 13 April. — * ; ; I q^iite agree in all you say 
on these resignations. I would join no Ministry which did not 
distinctly espouse the Catholic cause, but I would oppose none 
which was formed without the Tory faction, and support any that 
was formed against it. But with all the manoeuvres and indirect 
methods objected to Canning, of which I cannot qmte acquit him, 
I suspect his adversaries are as capable of them as himself, and that 
cunning is the only weapon at which they can foil him. Surely 
Tory Ministers resigning to force the Closet is unupal and pre- 
posterous ; to humour and assist it would be intelligible enough, 
and I fear they may have concerted this movement with head- 
quarters. I have written to say as much as this to Grey. It is 
not easy to conquer his dislike and distrust of Canning, but I 
tliiriV he cannot be blind to the inveterate hostility which the other 
Party bear to our principles, to the disgrace and dmger of anj^hing 
like co-operation with them, and to the personal enmity to himself 
felt in that quarter, which they exclusively wish to precipitate 
and gratify. . . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 


110. The Marquess of Lansdowne to Lord Holland. 

R[ichmoni\ Hill. Friday [13 ApriT\. — I find I must be in town 
tomorrow for other reasons than those I mentioned to you, & shall 
be able to tell you more on Monday when I hope at all events you 
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will come over even if you are not able to come and stay. Desirous 
as I shall be of seeing you however, it would be more usefull for 
you just now to see Grey. I cannot understand all I hear about 
him. One & perhaps the only good result I look for myself in 
these transactions, will be a justification for withdrawing from 
politicks, or at least party politicks, which are now so much mixed 
with personal picque & passion, as to have become very disagreable 
to say the least of it. . . . 

(Holland House MSS.) 

III. Lord Binning to Sir Charles Bagot. 

London, Good Friday [13 April\, — . . . The difficulties must of 
course be considerable that are brought on by this new state of 
things — & how they are to be got out of — one does not now see — 
but let the K[ing] & C[anning] be stout — as I believe they both will 
— & depend on it the thing will do. Will he send to the Whigs 
or will he not ? Answer that for yourself — I cannot answer it for 
you. He may fill up places respectably without them, but will 
he be secure of majorities without them ? If not, is it or is it not 
good policy to run the risk of occasional minorities for the sake 
of establishing an independent Govem^^ — ^looking to extraneous 
support after he shall have so establish'd & carried it on inde- 
pendently ? Now put these things into your diplomatic pipe & 
smoke them. Remember you may swear this — that the present 
state has been entirely produced by the resigners themselves. It 
is their own doing — ^no one sought for it — ^no one look'd for it — ^no 
one meant to force the Papists on them. They might had they 
thought fit have form'd a Govern* on the basis of the last. They 
would not & they alone have to answer for consequences. 

I need not say I regret Melville's course. I regret it personally 
for him — & on account of Scotland where there now cannot but 
be difficulty. With him there would I think have been none — 
though his power there hath dwindled & shrunk. 

So then there is a final split between the ultra & the moderate 
Tories — ^which with a Kttle temper & management on the part of 
the former need not have taken place. They only have done it — 
remember that. Lamb, Dudley, Sturges Bourne are all available 
men — & I would try Aberdeen — ^though very likely he may not be 
tried. This is all too early speculating. 

(Bagot MSS.) 
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112. The Marquess of Tavistock to Lord Holland. 

Oakeley. 13 [Apnr\, — ... If Canning makes overtures to you 
& Lansdowne, I think you sh*^ listen to them, provided you can 
do so to your own satisfaction. For my part I cannot join any 
Administration of which Canning is the head, but this is solely 
on account of my reform principles. I however give all the 
support in my power to any Gov* of which you are a member, that 

is, I look at it favourably, & with every disposition to support 

it, though you must not consider me as a thick & thin man. I 
sh^ be glad however to see Canning strengthened by those who 
have not such strong opinions on reform as I have. Moderate 
Whigs might without any violation of principle join him. . . . 

(HoUaad House MSS.) 

1 13. The Duke of Rutland to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Belvoir Castle. 13 April, — ... I must however acknowledge 
the very interesting yet tmpleasant letter just received from you. 
I have received the intelligence from another quarter respecting 
the virtuous retirement of those whom you have mentioned, but 
dear M^® Arbuthnot do not think that anything which you may 
ever write or say to me, vnth a request that it should [not] go 
farther, will ever depart again from my own breast. You know I 
dont set up for many shining qualities, but I do fancy myself to be 
possessed of more prudence and secresy than many of my neigh- 
bours. AU yesterday I kept saying that if the Chancellor & the 
Duke of Wellington would shew real spirit, and resign as soon as 
Canning should be appointed, all might yet be well. I cannot 
teU you how pleased I am to hear that they have had the resolution 
to shew their contempt of office, when their retention of it can only 
be at the expence of principles publickly & firmly professed & 
acted upon. In my opinion the man who lacks consistency in 
public life can never be possessed of principle or probity in private 
life. In the present state of things I see at once the germs of a 
more healthy Cabinet than it has been our good fortune to have 
for some time past. I will never believe that M^ Canning can form 
from his own friends & from the ranks of the Opposition, an 
Administration sufficiently supported to quit even their egg shell. 
I cannot believe that the state of things at this moment can be 
pleasing to the King — ^who seemed most eagerly Protestant in his 
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conversation, & who was most decided in his assurance that things 
should go on as they did in Liverpool's, in which case he should 
think himself entitled to the support of the aristocracy of the 
country. I say that with a Catholick Premier, who has the nomina- 
tion of a thousand offices, and who recommends those who succeed 
to the different sees as they become vacant, things cannot go on 
as they did in L's time. I fear the Duke of W[ellington] had 
a chief hand in preventing C. from going to the East Indies 
when he was about to do so three [sic] years ago ; and sorely he 
must rue the kindness which he then did him, if I am correct in 
my supposition ! Lonsdale & I had much conversation the 
other day about the Duke, & both of us were agreed as to his mind 
being that which is most wanted at the head of our affairs ; and 
I repeat that I see great good in the course which he & those who 
have retired with him have adopted. See the difference between 
M^ Pitt & Canning. The former resigned his office because his 
opinion was not in conformity to that of his Sovereign on the vital 
question of the Catholick claims. The latter forces himself into 
the closest contact with his Sovereign, knowing that they are as 
wide as the poles asunder on that question. . . , 

(Arbutlmot MSS.) 

1x4. Lord Ellenborough to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Roehampton, 13 April , — I know not what may have passed 
since I saw you in the House yesterday, but I conclude M^ Canning 
must have knocked at your door, and no thanks to him for that, 
since, deserted by the Tories, he cannot form an Administration 
without you. Under these circumstances you must of course be 
desirous of knowing what support an Administration formed by 
Canning with the assistance of the Opposition would receive in 
the House of Lords where every vote would be of value ; and I 
think myself bound in candour to tell you that I cannot make 
up my mind to support a Government of which 'MJ Canning is the 
head. I have no objection to support an Administration of which 
he is a member, but the preponderance in the Cabinet should in 
fairness belong to the Whigs by whose means alone Canning can 
now remain in office at aJl. He is at your mercy. Use your 
power generously but use it firmly and insist upon the First Lord 
of the Treasury being a Whig. Certainly if Canning's vanity 
makes him reject these terms Peel will be Minister ; but when I 
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had some conversation with you some time ago upon this subject 
you seemed to think that a Tory Government was preferable to 
one divided like the last, and you would be sure of having a most 
powerful Opposition. However this letter is only for the purpose 
of telling you that I can have no confidence in M^ Canning's 
Administration, but should have every disposition to support 
Lord Lansdowne. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

115. The Marquess of Lansdowne to Lord Ellenborough. 

Richmond, Saimday morning [14 Aj>ri 1 ], — I am obliged to you 
for the letter which I received yesterday, for the frankness with 
which you have stated your sentiments, and for your goodwill to 
myself personally, which I set a high value upon and hope under 
any circumstances to retain. I beheve nothing, indeed I am sure 
nothing is definitely settled — ^but I must confess that where there 
was a concurrence of opinions and the means of giving effect to 
them, no objections of a personal nature (even if I felt any, which 
I do not in the present instance) would induce me to withhold a 
support from a Government however constituted which I might 
think it for the publick advantage to give. I really however do 
not know enough at present to determine which way my own sense 
of duty will lead me. Let me add, as you have alluded to a 
former conversation when you called here, that I stated to you a 
preference of a Tory to a divided Gov* as the opinion of some others 
whom I respected, not adopted as my own, and that with a reference 
too to such a division (not a very fair one) as L* Liverpool's Gov* 
had exhibited. 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 12/24.) 

116. Lord Ellenborough’s Memorandum. 

Endorsed, ** My recollection of part of Lord Londonderry's Memor- 
4indum of his conversation with the King on the 13 April 1827. — 
14 April," — . . . Hardinge tells me the 2 Archb. were sent for 
yesterday, that the K. said the same thing to them.^ 

The King called Canning a drug, & bitter piU. I think the 

word was poisonous, & complained bitterly of his having been 

' 1 That is, he was bound by his Coronation Oath to resist Catholic emancipa- 
tion. Most of these points are not referred to in Londonderry's Memorandum. 
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ever forced upon him, but he admitted Canning had conducted 
himself well towards him since. 

In fact however the D. of W. has 30 or 40 times made up quarrels 
between the K. & Canning. 

The K. is very angry with the seceders, but speaks highly of 
Peel, cannot understand Lord Melville’s going out ; said under 
any other circumstances he should have considered the loss of 
Lord L[iverpoo]l a very good thing. He was to have gone out 
at the end of the session. 

The King induced Eldon to remain in when Canning came into 
office in 1822. 

The note to the D. of W. was different from that to the others. 
He said it was his wish as well as his duty to the King's feelings 
to reconstruct the Gov. on L[iverpoo]l['s] principle, & added 
that it would be satisfactory to him if the D. would retain his 
offices. To the others he wrote more warmly, asking them to 
meet him & talk over the reconstruction. 

The Duke when he saw Canning last had heard Canning propose 
Robinson as the person under whom both could serve, to which 
the D. did not disagree, only saying he thought R. hardly of calibre 
enough. He had this conversation in his mind in his answer to 
Canning. 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 12/24.) 

1 17. Sir James Macdonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Duke Street, Westminster. 14 April . — ... I think upon the 
whole I found you today somewhat too much indisposed to make 
the sacrifice of personal comfort (for such certainly the acceptance 
of office would be to you) to public duty. It is right I should state 
to you that, with the exception of some crotchets of Lord Grey's 
which vary every hour, there seems to exist hardly any difference 
among those called the Opposition, of the necessity of your doing 
more than giving your support to a Government that should be 
formed without any restrictions on the Catholic question. Dun- 
cannon, backed by Lord Sefton and some of the most unlikely 
men, are of opinion that nineteen in twenty so think. He tells 
me too that the Opposition was computed by the late Ministry 
at 220, but that it may be fairly taken at 200, he having 180 on 
his list to write notes to.^ No slight body this to bring into any 

1 Lord Duncannon was the Chief Opposition Whip. 
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negotiation. Of these the most eager, perhaps, for something more 
than support to Canning under his present circumstances are the 
members for the most populous places, and the Irish members — 
the latter indeed would be in perfect despair if, when kn that is 
Orange and illiberal is arrayed against Canning, a mistrust of the 
man were to limit your powerM aid to a mere support. The 
Opposition tender you their unqualified confidence if you shall see 
grounds for assisting in the formation of the new Ministry. Ireland 
will tender you her’s the moment they see you so embarked — and 
what if the King should mean to make Canning his dupe ? May 
you not then prove too strong for him, or if you do not, shall you 
suffer for the part you have thus honestly and gallantly taken, 
either in pubHc reputation or in self satisfaction ? Some of the 
ex-ultras give out that restrictions were imposed on Canning as 
to the Catholic question. Binning and others at White's publicly 
assert that it was not so. However this may have been he could 
not insult you by making you any sort of proposition if they now 
existed — ^but it appears to me that to have the existence of any 
such restriction on the part of the King denied or disproved is 
aU that you would be likely to require, and all that need be said 
on that particular subject ; as to how or when that subject should 
be discussed, you could not make any stipulation, because you 
could not yourself tell, as it must depend on future contingencies. 

I fairly own I dislike the situation of the parties at starting. 
Canning would wish to open the negotiation as First Lord of the 
Treasury ; looking only to the interests and to the permanency 
of the Administration if formed I should say that it would be 
infinitely wiser for him to resume his late post, and that you 
should take the Treasury, and such I verily believe would be the 
opinion of three fourths of those who would be the supporters of 
the Ministry in both Houses. It ought not to be a question of 
filling up certain vacant offices, but of making as strong a Ministry 
as circumstances admit. Placed in the jeopardy in which Canning 
is with his retreat on the Tories cut off, he must not carry himself 
too high in a negotiation with him who is to bring hin much the 
larger portion of his support — though you would be the last man 
to press this beyond what the interests of the arrangement itself 
demanded. I do in my conscience believe that the opportunity 
does exist of forming a popular and powerful Government to the 
utter discomfiture of the Tories ; but whether it will prove avail- 
able must depend on the King's sincerity. Canning’s practicability. 
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and your own courage. There is a report that Canning has filled 
up most of the principal Departments, but I suppose this can 
only be provisionally, that the public service may not suffer ; if 
otherwise, he must be mad. If the King means to carry the thing 
through he must be prepared to make any sacrifices of personal 
prejudices, and unless Canning's favour is solid enough to have 
enabled him to prepare the King for this, his attempt at a Ministry 
will fail. , . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 

ii8. Henry Hobhouse to Viscount Sidmouth. 

Whitehall, 14 A^^riL Private . — ... I think it best becomes 
me to be j>assive ; with the intention to remain here, if the option 
of so doing is given to me by a principal not person^y objection- 
able. Pray tell me fairly, whether you think this a fitting course 
for one who has never mixed himself with politics but minded his 
own business during three apprenticeships. The Ordnance is 
offered to Anglesey. lA Pahn[ersto]n is afraid of vacating 
Cambridge,^ but is to have a seat in the Cabinet. . . . 

(Sidmouth MSS.) 


1 19. The Earl of Carlisle to Lord Holland. 

Grosvenor Place. 14 April . — I always wish to be able to com- 
municate to you any transaction in which I may be engaged. I 
have seen Canning twice lately, & this morning by his desire I 
called upon Lansdowne to assure him of C.'s wish not only to 
obtain his support & that of his friends, but that he should form 
a part of the Gov\ that at present he did not correctly know the 
materials that were in his possession for constructing a Govern- 
ment, & that therefore he could not make any distinct proposition. 
That in the course of the session he should know his exact position, 
that some of the arrangements were necessarily temporary, & 
particularly instanced the foreign seals, Granville having them for 
a time, but not giving up the Paris Embassy. 

Lansdowne seemed to think the course Canning had taken 
judicious, but you will see him on Monday. . . . 

(Holland House MSS.) 


1 See Bulwer's Palmerston, i. 189. 
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120. Lord Holland to the Earl of Carlisle. 

14 Fehfy [a slip for April'\. — Many thanks, dear Carlisle, for your 
letter. You do not mention how the main point of the Cath^ 
question stands — & on that I should imagine the success of every 
overture & arrangement must principally depend. I dine with 
L[ansdowne] tomorrow, & am as you suppose somewhat impatient 
to hear details, tho* from your account I am afraid there is nothing 
as yet very distinct If there is power & will to propose a junction 
upon honorable terms it would I think have been, tho* in substance 
perhaps the same, in shape more conciliatory to invite so leading 
a man as L. to assist in forming rather than to form hereafter a 
part, in an Administration — & if that was for some reason impossible 
it would perhaps have been better either to have postponed the 
communication or to have stated the reason for not having made 
it more complete & explicit. 

Arrangements avowedly temporary cannot I think succeed. To 
say the least of them they betray weakness & invite attack. In 
the meanwhile I do most heartily rejoice at the exit of the ultra 
Tory intolerants — & I smile at their shallow artifice of representing 
the Catholick question as having no influence on their conduct. 
I know at least that their return to ofi&ce would be a death blow 
to that measure & to aU liberal policy abroad & therefore I know 
it is my first wish & duty to keep them where they are for the 
first time these sixty years, viz. out of power & out of favor. Their 
exclusion is primi facie evidence in favor of any Government & 
entitles it to countenance & trial. But till one has means of 
knowing what are the intentions & powers of the new Government 
upon the affairs of Ireland, I could not pledge myself to support 
it. If Canning is really unshackled on that point & on the forma- 
tion of a Ministry too, the postponement of all explicit overtures 
seems to me somewhat unintelligible. The old way of going about 
such a matter would have been this — Canning would have asked 
the King's leave to concert the means of forming a Ministry with 
such parties as he was willing to join & he would then have sent 
to those parties to consult with them. An indistinct promise, in 
return for support, to admit those who give it to a share in the 
Government after ascertaining his own materials for constructing 
one (i.e. after ascertaining how far he can do without them) does 
not, I confess, strike me as a very prudent or gracious proceeding. 
However, I am always disposed to wish success to any endeavour 

G 
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which has for its object an anti-Tory & tolerant Administration — 
& at any rate I rejoice that Canning should consult you. You 
will I am sure, tell him that he cannot expect the support of high- 
minded & independent men out of office, but by the openness & 
stoutness of his publick measures, & that he cannot secure their 
co-operation in office but by a full concurrence of sentiment on 
Irish & foreign policy & by treating with them on a footing of 
equality. If he is under difficulties the best course I think is 
always to state quite without reserve what those difficulties are 
to the person with whom one thinks proper to negotiate, & not 
to negotiate till one feels one can do so. Reserves & secrets, where 
the real object is co-operation & agreement, only lead to mis- 
understandings & suspicions. . . . 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 


121. George Tierney to Lord Holland. 

Saturday [14 April \. — . . . [Grey] ... I have not seen but I 
have had a very unpleasant account of his language at Brooks'. 
I call it unpleasant because it always grieves me when I hear of his 
forgetting what he owes to his station, and indulging in ill consider'd 
invective, I am told he is more loud & violent against Canning 
than ever, and my only consolation is that the information comes 
from a very prejudiced quarter. ... I certainly cannot pledge 
myself either to support or oppose the new Administration. I do 
not know the fact that it excludes the Tory faction, which with me 
would be a great recommendation, for it should rather seem as if 
C[anning] had to complain of having been deserted by the Tories 
than to boast of having dismissed them. I am however very ready 
to grant that a Ministry composed of persons friendly to conciliation 
in Ireland and liberal policy abroad, is entitled to countenance ; at 
any rate they have a primll facie case in their favor. 

. . . Was there ever before an instance of a man being gazetted 
as Prime Minister before he had formed an Administration. This 
if it succeeds is all very well, but if it should end in a failure will 
appear ridiculous. There never was a moment in which we were 
called upon for so much firmness, circumspection and temper ; and 
what remains of our character wiOd revive or be extinguished as we 
conduct ourselves. The state of the country requires a Government 
bearing upon the face of it the appearance of stability. Take away 
that characteristick from the projected Administration and it can 
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neither be useful to the State nor creditable to those who may 
compose it. God forbid that I should see the Chancellor's gang 
brought back again, and above all that I should see it restored to 
power in such a way as to induce a belief that their services could not 
be dispensed with. Now a short lived Ministry with Canning at its 
head would I am afraid have just such an effect. If it be true (but 
of that I know nothing but from report) that the King insists upon 
no junction being made with the Opposition, how can Canning 
expect to weather the storm ? Such support as we should give him 
for mere virtue's sake would not last to the end of the session. . . . 

(Holland House MSS.) 

122. Charles Wynn to George Canning. 

India Board, 14 April , — I have just received the enclosed note 
from Fremantle. Circumstances having interrupted all communica- 
tion between the Duke of Buckingham and myself for some months 
past, I had no knowledge of the correspondence to which he refers. 

Allow me to ask you whether it would not be highly desirable to 
replace one of the Civil Lords of the Admiralty by some person of 
more consequence and weight as*a counterpoise to Cockbum, holding 
also the rank of Privy Councillor ? I should think that you would 
have no difficulty in transferring either Sir George Clerk or Douglas 
elsewhere. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

123. William Henry Fremantle to Charles Wynn. 

Stanhope Street 14 April , — ^The Duke of Buckingham begged I 
would call upon him before he left town this morning. It was to 
inform me that Canning had announced to him he would not 
recommend his Grace as a & person to succeed to the Government 
of India. ... A warm conversation arose upon this subject in 
which I found the Duke entertained opinions so perfectly different 
from mine, that I was compelled to state to him (that which you 
have long since known) my determination to resign my seat at 
Buckingham whenever his Grace called upon me to vote against the 
King's Government. I am anxious to make this known to you at 
this moment, that I may not hereafter incur the suspicion of aban- 
doning my seat at a moment of difficulty. 

(Harewood MSS.) 
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124. Henry Hobhouse’s Diary. 

Saturday j 14 April , ^ — ^The King came to town on the evening of 
the 6*^, and on the succeeding days had various interviews with 
Canning, the D. of Wellington, Peel, the Chancellor, Bathurst, 
the Duke of Clarence, and Lauderdale. Having failed in his 
attempt to induce Peel to serve under Canning, he on Tuesday 
afternoon laid his commands on the latter to form an Administra- 
tion, declaring at the same [time] his determination not to admit 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, saying that on this point he 
relied on C.’s honour, and directing him to place Protestants in 
the offices of Home Secretary and of Viceroy of IreN. Probably 
the King had from the first resolved on this step in the event of his 
not being able to keep his old servants together. He has laid himself 
under such obligations to Canning in respect to patronage that he 
must have excited at least great expectations in C.'s mind, and 
probably Sir Will“ Knighton or Lady Conyngham have carried those 
expectations higher, and are now ready to evince their gratitude for 
the past by the same act w®^ is to secure to themselves future favours. 
As soon as Canning returned from S* James's, he wrote to each of his 
colleagues to request his continuance in the Administration. 

Peel adhered to his determination of retiring. The Chancellor 
answ*^ that his age made it fit for him to think of withdraw® from 
public life, and that this was an apt moment for the purpose. The 
Duke of Well“ asked who was to be at the head of the Gov*, and on 
being informed that M’^ Canning himself was to be there, resigned 
not only his seat in the Cabinet, but the Ordnance and the command 
of the Army. The retirement of the Chancellor and the Duke's 
relinquishment of the Cabinet were not unexpected, but his abandon- 
ment of his military command was wholly unlooked for. As much 
so were the resi^ations of L^ Bathurst, L^ Westmorland, 
Bexley, and particularly of Melville whose opinions on the 
Catholic question coincide with Canning's. Bexley's first im- 
pression was to continue, but after three communications each 
expressing more doubt than the preceding, he at length resolved on 
withdrawing. Canning however had two reasons for wishing him 
to stay, notwithstanding his utter want of importance ; he was the 

1 The following marginal note was added to this entry, on 12 May : “It has 
been admitted by Canning that he was at this time in possession of an over- 
ture of support from Brougham, Sir Rob. Wilson, and some other members 
of Opposition, wci» he did not disclose to any of his colleagues except M^ Peel." 
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only remnant of the anti-Catholic party in the Cabinet, and (what 
was more material) he holds the Duchy of Lancaster, an office of 
wcJi Sir W. Knighton covets a grant for life, and as Canning sees how 
open to observation such a grant would be, he would be reluctant 
to make it, and is anxious not to be driven to refuse it.^ These 
secessions, accompanied by others of less importance, took Canning 
by surprize, and so far from being able to form an Administration 
so as to move for the writs on Thursday, and get the elections over 
during the Easter recess, the only writ moved for was his own as 
First of the Treasury. On this motion being made by Wynn, 
it was rec^ in the same manner as the allusion made by Tierney a 
fortnight ago, viz., by a loud cheer from the Opposition, faintly 
re-echoed from the ministerial benches. Wynn followed it up by a 
motion of adjournment till the first of May, w°^ was faintly opposed 
by Tierney. The Chancellor was the only one of the seceders, who 
tendered his resignation personally to the King. And with him the 
King was extremely angry and vehement, and refused to allow him 
3 weeks w^ii he applied for to finish his decrees. 

(Hadspen House MSS.) 

125. Frederick John Robinson to George Canning. 

15 April — The difficulties in which we are all involved are of so 
serious a nature, and the evils which may result to the King's service 
and to the country are in my opinion so formidable, that I cannot 
forbear putting upon paper the substance of what I stated to you 
yesterday respecting them. The object which has been aimed at, 
and in seeking which I at once concurred, was to endeavour to form 

1 The following marginal note was added at this point : “ Canning therefore 
prevailed on the King to send for Bexley and press on him his retention of 
the Duchy. The audience was had yesterday, and the King prevailed.” 
[See No. 104.] ^ ^ 

The real truth of the matter is revealed in one of Knighton s letters to 
Canning, dated ” Monday morning ” : ”1 think it right to mention to you that 
the King will not hear of the arrangement that I had proposed to you relative 
to the Duchy. His Majesty was violently displeased with me, and said that I 
had done great mischief to his (the King’s views) by suggesting such a scheme ! 
The King’s mind is constantly at work on the subject, and seems determined, 
at all hazards, to have the Duchy (as his Majesty terms it) in his own 
hands. . . .” (Harewood MSS.) 

This letter shows how inaccurate is the version of the affair given by Richard 
Bagot m a letter to his brother Sir Charles Bagot, printed jn Bagot’s Canning 
and his Friends ^ li. 392. 
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a Government, you being at the head of it, upon the principles of 
that of Lord Liverpool, by which, whilst any precipitate and ill- 
timed step with respect to the Catholics would be avoided, the 
general policy of that Government, both foreign and domestic, might 
be maintained. The attempt to execute this purpose by keeping 
together the elements of that system, has entirely failed in conse- 
quence of the secession of so many of our former colleagues, and of 
the avowed hostility of various powerful interests, who have long 
supported the King's Government in the midst of many difficulties 
and dangers. It is not worth while now to enquire into the causes 
of that secession and that hostility ; but I am convinced that the 
means do not exist of forming a neutral Government with any 
prospect of success in the result, or of satisfaction in the attempt. 
Can any such Government as could now be formed upon that 
principle be really neutral upon the CathoUc question ? Will not the 
whole preponderance of its power be in the other scale ? Can we 
then hold out to the King an expectation that this principle of 
neutrality wiU be anything but a shadow ? And can it be just to 
allow him to believe that neutrality exists, when we are ourselves 
convinced (at least I am for one) that that will not be the case ? 
The result then is that in my opinion such a Government cannot now 
be formed with any well-founded hope of success ; and I think that 
the King ought to be told so. As Httle do I see the possibility of 
forming a Government to which adequate support will be given (even 
if it were united upon the Catholic question) unless the Whigs form 
a part of it. General promises of support from them without office, 
you may depend upon it, will soon evaporate, and everything will at 
no distant period again be thrown into the utmost confusion. An 
admission of the Whigs being thus become by the mere force of 
circumstances, and in spite of aU the efforts both of the King and of 
yourself, inevitable, the whole question assumes an entirely different 
aspect. I have no personal objection to Lord Lansdowne and to 
others of that party ; but they are as a body so committed upon 
many points upon which I cannot concur with them, particularly Par- 
liamentary Reform and questions connected with the Church in Ire- 
land, that before I could join in Cabinet with them, I shotild deem 
it indispensable to know distinctly how far the body of the Whigs 
are prepared to adopt our notions upon these subjects, and whether 
they would require freedom of opinion and action. To the latter 
I could not consent. I have had enough of Cabinets divided upon 
one subject ; and it would be almost madness to apply that principle 
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to other questions. I lay no stress here upon the separate difficulty 
as between Lord Lansdowne and nayself in the House of Lords, 
saying only that I fear it would turn out to be insuperable. 

I have felt it to be my duty to repeat to you in this manner what 
I stated yesterday morning in conversation as my impression : and 
the most anxious subsequent reflection has confirmed me in what I 
then said. As I have never seen the King during any part of these 
transactions, I cannot say how far the points to which I have 
adverted may have occurred to his Majesty’s mind; but I do 
conjure you for the King’s sake, for your own, and for the sake of 
aU, to look at them most seriously. You have been placed by no 
fault of your own in a situation of immense difficffity: but in 
attempting to surmount it, the utmost care must be taken not to 
produce other difficulties of another description, which may render 
the whole state of things irretrievable. Under these circumstances 
I am compelled to say that I consider the attempt to form a divided 
Government (however justifiable and even necessary it was) to have 
BECOME altogether impracticable. I readily concurred in it from 
a sense of its necessity, and persisted in it (in spite of great imeasi- 
ness and anxiety of mind) as long as I thought the object attainable : 
but, if an entirely new system be, in consequence of its failure, to be 
formed, and we are to establish new political connexions with persons 
hitherto opposed to us, I am sure that you will not think that I am 
doing anything more than what is necessary for my own vindication, 
and due to my own character in such a case, if I urge the indis- 
pensable necessity of some definite understanding with these con- 
nexions (be they few or many) as to the principles upon which they 
would be prepared to act, and I feel that I am the more enabled to 
seek for explanation and satisfaction upon these points, because, 
having no desire whatever to remain in office, a sense of duty alone 
has led me not to take the opportunity of Lord Liverpool’s retire- 
ment to retire myself from public life. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

126. George Canning to Frederick John Robinson. 

Foreign Office, 15 April, ii p.m , — ^Planta will have apprized you 
(by my desire) that it is utterly, physically, impossible for me to find 
time, at present, to enter into written discussions upon hypothetical 
cases of difficulty. I can therefore only acknowledge your letter of 
this evening, and assure you that I do not in any degree share your 
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apprehensions, and (while I do not assume to myself any right to 
controul the feelings or direct the course of any other person) declare 
my own unalterable determination not to desert the King. 
(Harewood MSS. ; Add. MS. 40862, f. 208.) 


127, The Earl of Carlisle to Viscount Granville. 

Devonshire House, Sunday [15 Afril \, — If I had found you at 
home I meant to have talked with you a little upon the subject of 
the Irish Gov^^, as unless Lansdowne positively declines, it must come 
imder discussion, and I should earnestly recommend without the 
intervention of third parties an interview between C[annmg] and 
L[ansdowne]. If there be a relaxation of principle on one side, it 
ought to be met with a corresponding feeling on the other. For 
instance, if the Lieutenant be a moderate Protestant, the Irish 
Secretary ought to be a moderate Catholic. Of course uncommitted 
persons in either situation would not come under the rule. I am 
much afraid that if a Protestant Lieutenant were nominated, the 
appointment of Herries to the Irish Secretaryship would be con- 
sidered as forming a substantially Protestant Gov* in Ireland — for 
H. in the opinion of some persons is not considered to be the colour- 
less person that others represent. He is the slave of Perceval, and 
was I believe to have been, if the project had succeeded, the Pro- 
testant Chancellor of the Exchequer. If L[ansdowne] declines, 
this is of course waste paper ; if he accepts under reserves, this 
subject must come under consideration. This is only for your 
private ear, the substance of which you may communicate to 
Canning, but not the note, which is too hastily written. If L^ 
L[ansdowne] [accepts] I reaJGly think that the Irish Secretary must 
be a person, if not selected by him, one in whom he can repose 
confidence. I foresee great difficulties in either alternative that 
L[ansdowne] adopts. 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/6.) 

128. Earl Bathurst to the Duke of Wellington. 

Stanhope Street 15 April , — I send you back the letters with many 
thanks. Your answer to M^ Canning's second letter and your letter 
to the King are excellent, and no one can with any effect contend 
that your letter to the King was in any way disrespectful. M*' 
Canning's second letter was certainly intended to be offensive ; and 
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clothing it with the King's sanction, made it a joint offence. All 
who choose to understand it, will acknowledge it to be so, but great 
pains will be taken to persuade the public that it was not so offensive 
as to require your resignation of the army. As however you in your 
letter coupled the two emplo37ments as Government employments, 
it was for the King to say that the Commander-in-Chief was not to 
be so consider'd. 

(Wellington MSS.) 

129. Sir J. W. Gordon to the Duke of Wellington. 

Most confidential Mem^, 15 April , — I have been this morning 
endeavouring to ascertain as far as I could with propriety, from 
persons of influence, what the opinion is upon the recent occurrences. 
There is not a dissentient voice upon the act of your Grace, under the 
circumstances which caused it, and which appear to be known in the 
higher circles with tolerable accuracy. 

AU say that it was impossible for your Grace to submit to any 
indignity, and that in your station, and with your name, your per- 
son^ character is in fact your public character, and a slight to the 
one must essentially affect the other in the transaction of your public 
duties. Y our name carries with it obedience and respect, and if that 
is known to be treated with inferiority and sarcasm, the conse- 
quences would be felt sooner or later throughout your public em- 
plo3nnent. This feelmg is accompanied by one of marked regret — 
it is said — the head of the army is his well earned station — ^he has 
shewn that he knows as well to gain the public confidence by his 
administration of its affairs, as to command it in the field — and care 
should have been taken not to put such a trust to hazard by any 
hasty or sarcastic communication — ^it was placing the Duke in a 
painful dilemma, and he could not act otherwise than he has done. 
It is not sufficient answer to say, the letter had no such intention — 
a letter written by the King's authority, by the Prime Minister to 
such a man as that, ought to have but one, and an obvious meaning, 
and not to be liable to the construction of sarcasm and intemperance. 
I believe, and indeed am sure, that the above may be considered as 
the present opinion of those who know the case, and which must e're 
long influence those who do not know it. 

(WTellington MSS.) 
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130. Lord Bexley to Viscount Sidmouth. 

Foots Cray Place. 16 April. Private . — I shall be anxious for an 
opportunity of talking with you upon the strange events of last 
week, especially as I much wish to explain to you the part I have had 
in them. I need not say how much I regret any appearance of 
separation from the D. of Wellington and Peel, and lament the loss of 
their services (though I hope only temporary) to the public. I had 
no knowledge of the intention of either of them to resign till they had 
actually done so ; though I had some suspicions with regard to Peel ; 
and it is strictly the fact, however incredible it may seem, that a great 
part of the mischief which has happened has arisen from want of 
sufficient mutual communication among the members of the Gov* 
and with the King. For H.M. I must say that he has shown great 
patience and the utmost spirit of accommodation ; and that it is 
most unfortunate that his wishes and intentions were not sufficiently 
known among us. 

I had believed that it was generally understood among us that 
the frame as well as the principles of Liverpool's Gov* was as far 
as possible to be kept together, the King selecting the head ; as I 
concluded he had done in communication with the D. of W[ellington] , 
Bathurst, Canning and Peel, all of whom it was known he had 
seen. When therefore I received Canning's circular, announcing 
the King's authority to form a Cabinet exactly so constituted, I 
concluded that all was settled, and (though the arrangement was not 
exactly what I could have desired) I answered that I wished all 
success to a Gov* so constituted, and should be ready to retain my 
situation. This was on Tuesday. On Wednesday I heard of Peel's 
intention to retire, though not as certain ; and on that night and 
Thursday morning, of the D. of W[ellington]'s, Lord Bathurst's, 
and L^ Westmoreland's. Upon this I wrote to Canning that the 
state of things was so totally changed that I did not see how a Gov* 
could be formed with which I could take a part ; and that therefore 
it was much better we sh<^ not form an official connection than run 
the risk of its being speedily and unpleasantly dissolved. He sent 
my letter, as he had done with all the others he received, to the King, 
who immediately wrote to me to come to him after church on Good 
Friday. He kept me near 3 hours complaining of the desertion of 
his Protestant counsellors as casting a suspicion on his principles, 
as well as embarrassing his measures ; but professed so strong a 
Protestant feeling, and spoke of measures of so decided a character, 
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that it appeared to me I ought not to leave him till I could form a 
clearer judgement of the formation and measures of the Gov*, I do 
indeed most seriously apprehend that, having only Catholic advo- 
cates around him, he will be gradually and perhaps unconsciously 
led to change his present views upon these subjects, especially if he 
is provoked by any conduct on the part of the Protestant interest 
which can be interpreted as disrespectful to the Royal authority. 
He ended by commanding me as his personal servant in the Duchy, 
not to leave him. 

I am quite aware of the unpleasant situation in which I am left ; 
but I am the more disposed to think I have acted right from con- 
versations I have since had with Bathurst and Melville which 
(together with what I heard from the King) have convinced me that 
in this unhappy business much has been done precipitately and 
without due consideration. How Canning can support lumself 
without calling in the Opposition, and how he can do that without 
taking a distinct Catholic ground I do not see ; but I feel that every 
resignation adds something to the difficulty of doing it, and that if he 
should be overpowered he will carry over a very formidable addition 
of strength to the Opposition. I believe too, that what has happened 
is laying a still firmer foundation for Peel's greatness, and I believe 
on his part unintentionally, but it will not be obtained without a 
very serious struggle in which it is impossible to say how much the 
public interests may suffer. . . . 

(Sidmouth MSS.) 


131. The Earl of Carlisle to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Grosvenor Place. Monday [16 April ]. — ^After having communi- 
cated to Canning your disposition and wish to support where you 
are able to, measures of his Government, and without going into any 
detail whatever respecting arrangements, he of his own accord sug- 
gested the expediency of meeting you and conferring together upon 
some of the various matters now depending. He said that Thursday 
next would be more convenient to lucn than Wednesday, as he should 
then be in possession of more information. He proposed meeting 
you at eleven o'clock on Thursday morning at my house, as he 
thought that meeting at a third place would obviate remarks and 
reports ... I am sure that it is expedient, whatever may be the 
issue, that you should explain to each other your distinct views. I 
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mentioned Lord Londonder^’s conversation. He thinks it must be 
much misconceived and misrepresented. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

132. Lord Ellenborough to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

16 April, {Copy .) — I shall try to see Lord Grey tomorrow, but I 
am sure he will have seen that there are parts of your Memorandum 
only for your confidential friends' perusal. 

I really think Lord Lansdowne having seen it, has entirely opened 
his eyes and arrested all negotiation. 

Did I tell you, Lady Morley with her usual delicacy observed that 
the Privy Seal was to be divided — ^Warrender to take the P. and 
Dudley the Seal. 

If the Whigs support a Government with the K[ing] Com[mander 
in] Cpiief] and the army in commission, and a royaJ Duke Lord High 
Admiral, they unwhig themselves for ever. 

(Add. MS. 40340, ff. 146-7.) 

133- J- C. Herries to Charles Arbuthnot. 

Geo. S^. 16 April . — I am come to town late and have only time 
to write you one line. The D. of Clarence's appointment has cer- 
tainly been an effective step and has told for the new Administration. 
I believe it was a scheme of Croker’s. Lord Anglesea has accepted 
the Ordnance, which also tells. Copley jumped at the Seals, and 
that too has made a good impression for Canning. Tindal remains as 
Attorney General. Wetherall has resigned. The affair has worked 
hitherto more favorably than was expected. I have not yet heard 
of any junction with the enemy— the rubicon which I cannot pass. 
Becket has resigned. 

(Add. MS. 40340, ff, 142-3.) 

134. Lord Seaford to E. J. Littleton. 

Foreign Office. Monday, 16 Affiil . — I am not sure that I have 
anything to tell you that you do not already know, certainly nothing 
that you will have seen in the newspapers. But as they contain 
more than is true, perhaps it may be satisfactory to you to know how 
much you may believe. Duke of Clarence, Lord High Admiral— 
Copley, Chancellor— Lord Anglesea (probably) Master General of 
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Ordnance.^ Nothing more settled. But the delay would not 
justify the inference that there exist any difficulties of a nature to 
throw the slightest doubt on the ultimate formation of a creditable 
and efficient Administration. 

(Hatherton MSS ) 

135. Henry Brougham to Viscount Althorp. 

Monday [16 April}. — In one word, disbelieve every word you hear. 
All the appointments are provisional — Copley's not at all certain — 
the commtmication to Lord Lansdowne quite frank and satisfactory 
— ^Lord Londonderry's story impossible — but will be contradicted. 
If our friends had rather see Canning ruined than the Catholics 
•emancipated, and rather have an ultra Government formed than 
one nine tenths liberal, in order to spite one man — ^good and well — 
they have now the opportunity. But I quit them with unspeakable 
■disgust if such be their views — and give up politics as a mixture of 
lunacy and imposture. 

(Althorp MSS.) 

136. The Earl of Carlisle to George Canning. 

Grosvenor Place. Monday, 16 April. — Since I saw you this morn- 
ing I have received a note from Agar Ellis, from which this is an 
extract. . . . [See No. 137.] I have written a line to Lord Lans- 
downe to appoint him here on Thursday at eleven o'clock, and trust 
he will have no difficulty in postponing his journey. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 


137. G. Agar Ellis to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Spring Garden. Monday [16 April], — Not having been so for- 
tunate as to see you today, I write one line merely to explain a 
message I gave Lady Carlisle for you. My meaning was shortly this 
— that I wished you, if you thought proper, to let Canning know 
from me that as an individual, & certainly a very humble one, I am 
perfectly ready & prepared to support M^ Canning's Government — 
upon this ground — that a man who has broken up & crushed the 
high Tory Party deserves to be supported & to be enabled to carry 

1 Lord Binning wrote to Littleton about the i6th saying that Anglesey was 
not to be in the Cabinet (Hatherton MSS. Undated.) 
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the work he has so happily commenced into execution. I have 
never been connected with any party, & I therefore speak of course 
only my own feelings — ^but I wish to speak them now, because I 
think there may be some little grace in expressing them, while 
Canning’s success is still more or less doubtful. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 

138. Lady Harriet Leveson-Gower to Charles Arbuthnot. 

Monday [16 Apnl \, — Pray thank Arbuthnot for her note. I 
wish she had been more explicit about the Duke’s resignation. You 
really must write me some particulars about it. Remember I have 
been passing two days & evenings with two great Canningites, i.e. 
Francis ^ Denison. Unless therefore I have some facts & 

particulars to ar^e with them about, I shall run great risk of 
becoming a Canningite too which at present I am certainly not. 
(As it is I think I have made a very good fight of it.) Certainly as 
far as we know about the Duke’s conduct it is not quite so satis- 
factory as one could wish ; but he has so very sound a head that 
until I know the contrary I am disposed to think ignorance of cir- 
cumstances & facts alone induce such a belief. He is most repre- 
hended for having gone out, noton political grounds but on private 
aversion to Canning. Pray write me a defence of him. And is it 
wrong to ask you one question ? You are at liberty to answer it or 
not as you please. Was the Duke at any period since Lord Liver- 
pool’s illness offered the Premiership ? I sh*^ like to know because 
the Canningites scout the idea of the possibility of his having 
refused it. . . . 

(Arbutlmot MSS.) 

139, The Earl of Darlington to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Newton House. Monday [16 ApriJ ^. — ^Although I desired 
Brougham, who was with me the night before last, and hoped to 
reach you last night, to express very fully to yourself my sentiments 
and wishes at this very important moment, yet I feel anxious to 
repeat to you that in whatever you determine I shall be satisfied that 
it is most desirable, and you may be assured of my very cordial 
co-operation. I earnestly hope that no private animosity or per- 
sonal dislike to Canning will have any such weight amongst our 
1 Her husband. Lord Francis Leveson-Gower. 
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friends as to impede arrangements that will be so beneficial to the 
country, and tend so strongly to promote our general political views. 
If my presence be of the least possible use, I wSl set off on the receipt 
of a line by return of post ; if not, I shall be in London on Sunday 
evening at latest, when I hope to find some communication of the 
favourable termination of the new-formed Administration. 

(Bowood MSS.) 


140. Earl Grey to Lord Ellenborough. 

Berkeley Square, 16 April , — I have sent to Lord Londonderry, 
as you desired, the very curious Minute of his conversation with the 
King, but unaccompanied with any letter, as I was not sure whether 
he was aware of your intention to communicate it to me. But for 
this doubt I should have expressed to him directly, what I should 
now wish to express to him through you, if you think it right, the 
pleasure I have received from reading the account of the straight- 
forward, manly, honourable and yet respectful language which he 
held to the King, and the entire conviction I feel that the whole of 
his conduct, on this occasion, must meet with the approbation of 
everyone to whom it is explained. After this proof of the conditions 
to which Mr Canning has subscribed in forming his Administration, 
I hope there will be an end of the unaccountable disposition mani- 
fested by too many of our friends to volunteer their support, without 
any security that those principles, on which they have acted, would 
be the rule of his Government. . . . 

(P.R.O., G & D. 12/24.) 

141, Earl Grey to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Berkeley Square. 16 April . — I was very glad to receive your letter 
last night, having felt very foolish in hearing from all quarters that 
you had had a communication from Canning, and having nothing to 
say but that I was totally ignorant of it. That he should make an 
overture to you and your Mends, it was natural to expect ; but I 
confess I was not prepared for such an overture as this. What he 
could expect from it I cannot conceive, and your answer was cer- 
tainly as civil as it could be under such circumstances. That it 
should be anything more was quite impossible. That he is under no 
restrictions I do not believe. The King in his interview vrith the 
Archbishops and with others, states distinctly that Canning has 
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accepted the Government on the express condition of its being 
formed on the same principle as Liverpool's ; and I have reason to 
believe that this is confirmed, even since the resignations, in letters 
under Canning’s own handwriting. But the solicitation to Vansit- 
tart to return for the purpose of supporting the Protestant principle 
in the Government, and still more the appointment of Copley, 
speaks a language too plain to be misunderstood. In short, to a 
Government constituted as, it is now clear, this must be, I can have 
no feeling but that of hostility. What could he mean by provisional 
arrangements ? Is it that some of the places occupied in the first 
instance by his friends, might be vacated hereafter to make way for 
you ? If he could mean anything like this, I should regard it as a 
real insult. 

(Bowood MSS ) 

142. Emily, Lady Londonderry to Lord Londonderry. 

North Cray. Monday [? 16 April\. — Your letter to the King is 
perfection. Canning must be most gloriously morti&ed to find him- 
self deserted by almost aU the aristocracy of the country who do not 
seem to approve of the Government being in the hands of experi- 
mental philosophers. His tesselated Cabinet work will not be likely 
to last long, "^at did the King say to you ? I should [like] to see 
the case he made for himself — ^his poor lady will be in a bad way 
unless she silences the Press by ye pay, as all this mischief is attri- 
buted to her. . . . Will Lord Dynevor be with you ? Lord 
Sydney talks of going out. Lord Chatham will certainly be adverse 
to the new arrangement. I am very sorry Robinson has sold 
himself for a peerage. . . . 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

143. Henry Brougham to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Brook's. 6 o'clock [c. 16 April}. — I have stemmed the tide here 
aroused by that Minute of Lord Londonderry. Is it not rather like 
children than men to be turned in a moment by such a rumour from 
such a quarter and to act as our mob was really doing (Duncannon 
writing to Althorp and Ebrington to Tavistock to take new views of 
Canning &c.) on the belief of it, without waiting twenty-four hours to 
ascertain its truth ? Really it is neither giving Canning nor the 
Catholic question fair play. But I hear it is to be contradicted this 
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evening — ^this is right. Now let me entreat you to reflect well on the 
urgency of our situation. I dread the ultras’ recovery from their 
very unusual fit of resignation, and if we have in the meantime been 
cold or thrown impediments in Canning’s way, he may be driven to 
take them back. Only reflect on the ruin that awaits him and be 
merciful to him if he should be alarmed at the prospect and wish 
speedily to be secure any how. 

(Bowood MSS.) 


144. Viscount Granville to George Canning. 

Devonshire House. 17 April. Private . — ^I should, I think, be 
acting unfairly by you, if before you commit yourself by advising the 
King to put into my hands for a time the seals of the Foreign De- 
partment, I did not unreservedly communicate to you the result of 
my own reflections upon this subject, and state to you my own 
estimate of my power of serving the Government in that situation. 
I fear that without such previous explanation, you might experience 
much disappointment. You must in the first place be prepared for 
my services in Parliament being absolutely null ; I cannot undertake 
to do anything in the House of Lords beyond the mere answering 
any question which may be put to me across the table relative to 
matters immediately in my department ; I could not even under- 
take to make a speech in explanation of, or in defence of the foreign 
policy of the Government, because I know from experience that such 
is my nervousness and painful embarrassment when I attempt to 
speak, that there is always a great chance of every idea which I had 
arranged in my head as the substance of my speech escaping my 
recollection, at the moment I found myself upon my legs (as was the 
case when I last spoke in the House of Lords), and I cannot wish the 
disgrace of a positive breakdown. With respect to the business of the 
office I have also to remind you that writing is with me a slow and 
laborious operation, and without any reference to the lamentable 
inferiority of my writing to yours, I must observe that I should be 
four hours writing the same quantity of despatch which you would 
write in one hour— when, therefore, I recollect how every moment 
of your day is occupied at the Foreign Office, I can scarcely conceive 
it possible for me to get through the necessary business. I owed it 
to you to state beforehand these reflections, but I assure you I have 
not done so with the view of shrinking from any responsibility, or 
from want of zeal in your cause. If, being advised by the objections 

H 
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which I see to my taking the seals, you still think that by holding 
them temporarily, I can facilitate your future arrangements, I will do 
the best I can, but I think in making your fixed determination, 
particularly with respect to the postponement of the admission of the 
Whigs, you would do well to consider duly the objections I have 
stated, and at any rate that it will be necessary to apprize Robinson 
and others of your colleagues in the House of Lords that they must 
not look to me for any assistance in debate.^ 

(P.R O., G. & D. 29/8.) 


145. The Marquess of Lansdowne to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Richmond HilL Tuesday [17 Apnl \. — There is no place where it 
would be more agreable to me to see any person, or transact any 
business than under your roof. I shall be in Grosvenor Place by 
eleven o'clock on Thursday. Lord Grey writes to me that he has the 
strongest reason to beleive that the Gov* is formed under restrictions 
as to the Cath. question, which makes a direct & explicit avowal on 
that point more indispensible than ever. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 

146. Earl Grey to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Berkeley Square, 17 April , — I have just received your note. If 
what was said to you on the subject of provisional arrangements was 
the fair result of your previous declarations, I have nothing further 
to observe upon it. But I had been led to consider it as a com- 
munication made to you as the leader of a great Party in the House 
of Lords, with a view to co-operation ; and in that view I should not 
have thought it decent to make to you any other proposition than 
one in which the whole arrangement for the new Administration was 
left open for discussion. I must plead guilty to having made no 
secret of the information you sent me on Sunday ; nor did the case 
appear to me to require any secresy. If I have erred I have at least 
the consolation of believing that I have betrayed no confidence and 
done no harm, as I had heard the communication accurately re- 
peated by more than one person, and had expressed my opinion upon 
it, before I heard from you. Every new proof of your confidence will 
always afford me fresh pleasure, and you may be assured of my 

^ A portion of this letter is quoted in my Article, The Canningite Party, 
(Royal Hist. Soc., Trans., Fourth Series, xvii. 214.) 
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observing your injunction with respect to any future communication 
you may make to me. But as it may have some influence on your 
wish to consult me, if a case should be foreseen in which I could be of 
no use by my advice or assistance, I think it necessary that you 
should be fully aware of my unalterable determination, if Copley is 
Chancellor, which I shall consider as decisive of the character of the 
Government, to have nothing to do with it, in any way whatever. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

147. Lord Seaford to Sir John Leach. 

Audley Square, 17 April , — ^I have reported to Canning what 
you stated to me yesterday. He is so occupied at the present 
moment that it is quite impossible for him yet to fix a time for seeing 
you. But he requests you not to infer from his omitting to do so, 
that you are out of his mind, and will write to you in the course of a 
day or two. He desires me to add that as you had employed me to 
speak to him, he thought this would be the most agreeable mode of 
communication. ^ 

(Harewood MSS.) 

148. Lord Francis Leveson-Gower to Charles Arbuthnot. 

Richmond, 17 April , — ^Harriet tells me that you are somewhat 
disturbed at the idea of my taking office. From what I hear the 
opinion seems to prevail that I shall be offered something, but as 
yet no such proposal has been made. I think my situation is 
simply this, that I have every private reason against my accepting 
it & no public one, & if any such event should take place my 
feelings be anything but those of triumph or exhilaration. 
There is no person in the cotmtry who feels more deeply than I 
do the misfortune public & private of some of the late events. I 
had once hoped that in spite of difference of opinion on one fatal 
topic, I might have been able to obtain office under those to whom 
I look up with unlimited respect, & under one in particular to whose 
invariable kindness & condescension to myself I owe more than I 
can ever repay. Circumstances which I cannot controul or meddle 
with or judge of, have destroyed these hopes, & I have no choice 

^ The Vice-Chancellor was perturbed by a report that the office of Master of 
the Rolls was to be given to William Courtenay. (Harewood MSS., Lord 
Carlisle to Canning, [18 April],) 
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between quitting politics altogether, & taking my course upon 
purely public grounds. I dedare solemnly I should prefer the 
former, but I do not think it fair to myself to yield to private 
indinations at my time of life & with my prospects. With my 
general political principles & dedded, perhaps violent, opinions on 
the C. question, I do not see how I can act otherwise than support 
the new Gov* though it contains no friend of mine, as under other 
circumstances it would have been necessary for me to oppose that 
which contained every friend I had. But any one would do me 
much wrong who should suppose that I took this course with a 
light heart, or that I could for a moment forget all the causes for 
bitter regret & disappointment which I find in the events of the 
day. If there is anyone in the present Cabinet to whom I should 
wish to attach myself & whose motions I should be inclined to 
watch as a guide in some measure to my own, it would certainly 
be Robinson. I have little private acquaintance with him, but 
happen to know that he is well inclined to me, & I think from some 
parts of your letters, that there is some unison of feeling between 
him & myself on the present dismal state of things. I must repeat 
that I have no reason except common report to suppose that any- 
thing will be offered to me, & if it is a Lp of the Treasury would 
probably be the outside, & I am very doubtful! whether that 
would answer my purpose, which is of course to obtain practice 
& information & not salary. 

PS. Since writing this letter I have received one from Ashley 
which coolly informs me that he understands I am warm ag®* the 
D. of Wellington. I have written him a trimmer for beleiving 
anything so utterly scandalous. I do not know two consecutive 
particulars of the Duke's resignation, & I should hardly have 
thought Ashley would have beleived me Ukely to prejudge the 
case ag®* him. In general I care as little as anyone what the 
world says but if I thought that the Duke or any of his friends 
except Ashley could beleive this, I only know one means left of 
disproving it, that of quitting the whole thing altogether. 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

149. Lady Harriet Leveson-Gower to Charles Arbuthnot. 

Richmond. Tuesday [17 Apri [\. — ... I disagree with you as 
to thinking that it would have been fair for you to express the 
disgust you feel at the conduct of those who are come into power. 
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On the contrary, I think it would be a friendly thing on your part 
to put us in possession of as many facts as possible that we might 
be at any rate acting with our eyes open sh^ any offer of oflBice be 
made. Remember as yet we know but one story ; we are ignorant 
of what has passed between the former & the present Administra- 
tion. We have heard much to the disadvantage of the former, & 
much to the credit of the latter. We are therefore not unprejudiced 
judges. I can't say how much obliged to you I sh^ be to be put 
in possession of the case for the anti-Canning side, that I may be 
enabled to form an unbiassed opinion about it all. I am so well 
disposed for your side, so unwilling to believe the Duke can have 
acted foolishly, that a word will turn the scale with me. Let me 
intreat you then to write to me as soon as you have leisure. . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

150. The Marquess of Londonderry to the Duke of Wellington, 

[17 April.'] Private . — ^Tierney told me at this door today, there 
was no chance of any approximation with the Whigs. He said 
Brougham knew nothing of any overture to Lord Darlington and 
that it would not take if made. I hear of no new appointment ; 
this morning it is reported Sir N. Tyndale is Att^ Gen^ and Scarlett 
Solicitor. Wallace positively refused a peerage and Home Depart- 
ment. I send you a note from Anglesey to me. I wrote a strong 
answer, that if the die was not irretrievably cast, I would see him. 
If it was, there was no use in our discussions. He wrote in answer. 
“ That I did not know the grounds he stood on or the course he 
meant to pursue, and that he had luidertaken the office at the 
express command of the King." Of course, this short expKcit 
answer has prevented my seeing him. I hope it will be well con- 
sider'd how our friends are to act. I dread the prevailing report 
that Peele will not oppose Canning, being of much mischief to us. 
The D. of Newcastle was with me today and strongly wishes for 
some general understanding. The D. of Rutland means to write to 
you. . . . Dukedoms are flying but no Protestants to hold office 
can be got. Anglesey is a sad exhibition of defection, f“^ such a 
cause, and when overset, they will fall like Lucifer, never to rise 
again. Command me as Hardinge is out of town if I can be of 
the least use. EUenborough will be a capital weapon. He is 
bitter as gaul. 


(Wellington MSS.) 
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151. Lord Londonderry to Emily, Lady Londonderry. 

17 April, 

My drst L[ondonderry], — ^I will send you as soon as I possibly 
can my Minute of my interview with the K. as well as my cor- 
respondence with Robinson. They are at present in circulation 
and I do all the good I can to the charlatan and the quack doctor 
accoucheur ^ in a quiet way. I wish it were possible that you could 
without inconvenience turn to the papers, etc. which contain the 
details of the base intrigue that led to the meeting.^ I want to 
refresh my memory on this head as I am often questioned about 
it, and I know not where or how to get information. Let me 
know if you can do this, or give me any clue. ... I hope Tom 
Wood will not be cajoled by the Lord High Admiral. I tremble 
about Lord Hertford. But let him think of his mother, and act 
the part of a man. God bless you. Things upon the whole look 
well for he can not get the Whigs. 

(Londonderry Papers. Typescript copy.) 


152. Emily, Lady Londonderry to Lord Londonderry. 

St. Jameses Square. \c. 17 April!] — ... I came to town last 
night and am just going to Cray. Two of the most important 
letters you wish for are there. I will bring them to you and hope 
also to get the rest and most particularly a letter to the King upon 
the resignations that took place in consequence of C[anning]’s 
conduct [in 1809]. 

I think our affairs go on prosperously. I trust Lord Hertford 
will be firm. I saw Ward two days ago ; he is safe and he thinks 
Lord C. will be so also. Don’t forget the papers you promised 
me. . . . 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

153. The Earl of Clancarty to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

GarlaUy. 17 April. — . . . What a hash has been made of 
public affairs 1 And what a blessed prospect presents itself to our 
view! Will England bear an Administration thus formed by 
Lacklanders, and Lacklanders too who neither in their principles 

1 Canning and Knighton. 

® The duel between Canning and Castlereagh in 1809. 
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or conduct, have passed through their bygone pubKc life with all 
the purity, formerly expected from British Ministers ? I wish I 
could have seen the correspondence to which you allude of that 
archschemer C[anning] and the D. of W. — ^its malignant insolence 
I cannot conceive — ^it would indeed be difficult to conceive upon 
what in the D/s conduct it could base itself. I should hope however 
that the D. has established, and prior to his resignation of the 
Command- 4 n-Chief that an address of this kind was actuaUy (as 
avowedly it seems to have been) the result of HMJs commands. 
How can the D. of Clarence go to the Admiralty ? Is the heir 
presumptive to the throne to be melted into one of the Lords 
Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral ? — 
impossible. Is he, as stated by several of the journals, to be 
Lord High Admiral ? If so, the other Lords cease to exist, and 
if to be re-inhsted as a Board of Council — ^must vacate their seats 
at all events — nay, and without a special Act of Parliament will 
not be qualified for seats in the H. of Commons. Morley I suppose 
we shall have here-^a proper representative of his Sovereign 1 1 ^ 
Fortunately for us we cannot be here worse off than we have been 
for the kst five years. Upon the Popish question, how long will 
C[annin]g keep true to any pledge he may have given ? — ^just as 
long as it may suit with his owm convenience — and not one moment 
longer. Upon this subject I wish you would read a late pamphlet 
of Philpot, in a latter addressed to C[annin]g. In it is a strong 
and well merited Uoge of your late dear and able brother, by which 
his constitutional view of the R.C. question is placed in strong 
contrast with C[annin]g's utter disregard of all Ms previous pledges 
in defence of the Church and Protestant establishments, civil and 
ecclesiastical. I could have wished that Robinson had acted 
otherwise than he has done — ^but must own I should scarcely have 
expected him to have done so. He has long since been in C[annin]g's 
pocket. That Lansdowne should have been furious at the offer 
to bim I can well imagine. It seems impossible for the WMgs in 
the Lords to place themselves under Lord Robinson's banner — 
Lord Grey, Holland, etc. ! ! Where it is to end, it woMd be 
impossible to foresee — ^we must hope — with immediate discom- 
fiture. God send us a good deliverance. I sincerely rejoice that 
you are now intirely free from it all. And permit me also to 
rejoice that I am at a sufficient distance from it. I see, and with 

1 For Lord Morley's readiness to accept the Netherlands Embassy, see Royal 
Hist. Soc., Trans., Fourth Series, xvii. 210. 
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pleasure, that the D. of Dorset, and the Montroses have also 
resigned their Household offices. . . . 

(WeUington MSS.) 

154. The Duke of Newcastle to Lord Londonderry. 

Portman Square, Tuesday night, 17 April. (Copy.) — If it is not 
giving you too much trouble, mH you be so kind as to favor me 
with the substance of what H.M. was pleased to say, respecting 
me and " other noble Lords," in consequence of what passed, in 
my interview with H.M. You may depend upon my making no 
improper use of this information — ^but when a man is attacked 
behind his back, he ought to know what is said of him. If the 
King retained inviolably what passed between him and others 
conMentially, then would those others be bound to keep secret 
aU that had passed, on such occasions — ^but as it is H.M.'s practice 
to play off against the various persons with whom he is concerned, 
the acts or words of those who have previously communicated 
with him, I am of opinion that there are cases in which it is not 
only justifiable, but even necessary, for a person's own honor and 
credit, to counteract erroneous statements by a correct statement 
of their own, and what has passed on certain occasions. This, I 
think, applies to your case, and the more, as the King sent for 
you. If you had forced yourself upon the King, as I did, then 
you would probably have done, as I thought myself bound to do, 
under the particular circumstances, but which now will bind me 
no longer. The more I reflect upon what has passed, and is passing, 
the more I feel the absolute and imperious necessity of not losing 
an instant, in liberating the King and the country from the most 
degrading and mischievous state, into which both have most 
lamentably fallen. 

(Wdlington MSS.) 

155, James Abercromby to Viscount Althorp. 

[April. '\ — ^Things have taken a very unlocked for turn since we met 
or corresponded. I never contemplated the possibility of such an 
enterprise as that in which Canning is engaged. I looked only to 
his resignation and leaving the Protestants to their own resources. 
If that had happened, things would have been on their old footing. 
The Catholic question would have been the prize for which we 
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fought, and success would have procured that benefit for the 
county. Now Canning is Minister, with power to advance the 
question by naaking friends for it, we should probably in another 
Session succeed in the Commons, and upon that possibly some- 
thing might be done. But that is uncertain. The Tories are 
broken, far more effectually than if they had been routed in open 
battle. The young ones will attach themselves to Canning — they 
will be liberalised, and so we shall have a portion of the rank and 
property in the State taught to adapt themselves in a greater 
degree to the spirit of the age. This I look upon to be one of the 
greatest benefits to accrue from what is now passing. But if 
Canning breaks down and fails from want of support, the old 
Tories will resume what they consider as their inheritance, and of 
which they will think that they are never again to be ^spossessed. 
They would rule us with a rod of iron. The crisis would be 
accelerated by the violence and bad feeling it would create. . . . 
We ought to consider Eldon and Wellin^on as our natural enemies 
and ought to support anybody who will keep them out — ^we owe 
at least as much as that to the man who has broken and ousted 
such a band of intolerant, selfish and prejudiced politicians. So 
far I think is quite clear. You will hear of a strange conversation 
between the King and Lord Londondeixy. It can only be assertion 
against assertion until we see the Cabinet. That the Cabinet wffl 
be essentially Catholic I do not doubt. That the Catholics will 
be great gainers by the change I think is clear. ^ Whether they 
wiU gain all that is really practicable is the essential question. I 
am inclined to believe that they will, and for this reason. I am 
very sure that the King is at this time really quite hostile to them, 
and to make a point of carrying that question at once or going out 
upon it, would only have the effect of re-establishing the old 
Tories. Then comes the question, is it fair and just to yield to 
circumstances, or is it necessary to attempt to form your opinions 
with a certainty of failure. That is a practical question, and I 
think can only be solved thus. If you make a clear and intelligible 
agreement with those with whom you are to co-operate as to the 
general outline of your plan, and think that you can depend on the 
sincerity of your allies, you do all that circumstances admit, and 
more is not in your power. Of that you can only judge from the 
details and the facts as they shall appear, and of that I am not in 
a condition to say much. Except o^y that as far as I see. Canning 
appears to intend that which is right. . . . 
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AH I wish to say is, that in my judgment, the position in which 
Canning has placed himself is one which imposes new and unex- 
pected duties on those who have in an unlooked-for way, been 
relieved from the pressure of the old Tory gang. It is a precious 
moment, and the Whigs will incur serious responsibility if they 
throw the country ba<± into the hands of those whom we have 
so long but so unsuccessfully opposed. Lord Grey as usual is 
violent, ill tempered and influenced wholly by personal feelings 
and not at all by public prindple. The means by which he seeks 
to run down Canning are such as I should expect from a more 
prejudiced and less gentlemanlike Tory than Westmorland. I am 
no defender of the life and character of Canning, but 1 should 
scorn to depreciate him or any other man by vilifying his parentage 
and reproaching him with the frailties of his mother. To the 
honour of Opposition, I have found no one person who does not 
express their total disapprobation of such vulgar abuse. Lord 
Grey says he wishes to go to India, and I am so shocked with the 
vulgarity of his tone that I am almost disposed to wish him a 
prosperous voyage in the terms which Eldon applied to Canning 
on a similar occasion. 

Lady MelviUe forced her husband to resign. Now that he has 
done it and she repents, she reproaches him with his obedience to 
her will. 

(Althorp MSS.) 

156. J. W. Croker to George Canning. 

17 April. Private . — If you should be in dififlculty about a Clerk 
of the Ordnance (as I heard surmized today in your room) I have 
no doubt that Sir George Clerk would go there if you wished. If 
possible it would be better to make no change here, and Sir Edward 
Owen is a very good man of business, and with him in one of the 
other ofiices you might do with a less talkative Clerk of the 
Ordnance. 

(Croker MSS.) 

157. J. W. Croker to Viscount Lowther. 

17 AprU . — . . . The ministerial arrangements are going on : 
plenty of subordinate Tories ready to join, but Canning (and his 
Majesty as I hear also) is very anxious to have a ^otestant 
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Secretary of State for the Home Department. This, I think, is a 
good proof of his desire to act on Lord Liverpool's principles, and 
if he is at last obliged to put a Catholic there, it will be not his 
fault but yours. Copley is very zealous for the new state of things 
and he cheers me with some hopes that you are not yet to be quite 
despaired of. I can only say that if you could join us again, it 
would delight me personally beyond measure. Perhaps I ought 
not to say ro^oin, as I am told that you have not actually resigned. 
I need not repeat what you yourself are so well aware of, and have 
so forcibly expressed in one of your letters, that you wiU be in a 
false position and that an opposition to the Crown can hardly be 
kept distinct from an opposition to Ministers. On the other hand 
your support would be so considerable and so important, that if 
you have any lurking spark of ambition it ought to be awakened 
at the prospect ; I mean of that better sort of ambition which seeks 
for rise and reputation thro’ service to the King and one's country. 

(Croker MSS.) 

158. George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

jF.O., 18 April, — ... If his Majesty continues well by God's 
blessing, & if the fine weather returns — ^would not his Majesty 
show himself next week at the theatres ? 

(Ann Arbor MSS.) 

159* J- W. Croker to George Canning. 

Admiralty, 18 April, Confidential. — As Copley wrote to Low- 
ther last night, I think you had better keep Woods and Forests 
open a little longer (until tomorrow). I enclose you a letter from 
my noble friend which seems better humored than he was supposed 
to be. . . . 

(Harewood and Croker MSS.) 

160, J. W. Croker to Robert Peel. 

18 April, Private and Confidential. — Knowing very litUe (and that 
little only in general and not from authority) of what has passed, I 
have been very much surprized to hear that it is said that I have 
played a part in the late transactions, and a part too that would 
have been inconsistent with the affectionate friendship which I 
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professed towards you, nor can I doubt that such reports have 
reached you and probably accompanied with accessories as un- 
founded as the main allegation. I therefore owe it to myself and 
hope I may add to you to dear away (as telling the truth is always 
sure to do) all such imputation and clouds. For this purpose I 
wished to have seen you and to have asked you not to speak, but to 
listen to me. If you see reason not to do so I submit, but you must 
allow me here to record two or three facts. 

1. From the attack of Lord Liverpool till the 2*^ of March I neither 
saw nor had any communication on any subject with Canning or 
any of his particular friends. 

2 . Between the of March and the time you went down to 
Windsor I saw Canning three or four times on the subject of Lord 
Hertford’s Mission, but never but at Lord Hertford’s own choice, 
and I once also at his desire saw Planta on the same subject. ^ After 

1 Lord Hertford was sent on a special Mission to Russia in June to invest the 
Tsar with the Garter. Canning offered him the Mission in the autumn of 1826, 
but the change of Government made him hesitate to accept it. Croker wrote 
to him on 13 April : ** I have given our conversation of yesterday the best 
consideration I could, and I own I cannot see the least reason why you should 
decline the Mi$s%on — on the contrary, I sincerely think that you cannot, or at 
least ought not, to do so. I put quite out of consideration your conduct, 
whatever it may be, towards M^ Cannmg’s new Administration ; and, whether 
you may vote with him, or with the Duke, I cannot see how that can affect 
your visit to the Emperor. The Mission was given to you by Lord Liverpoors 
Government, thro* M' Canning indeed, but with the assent of his colleagues. 
On Lord Liverpool’s illness, and before a step was taken towards an Adminis- 
tration, M^^ Canning wrote to suggest to you that the circumstances were a 
little changed since you had accepted, and in order to prevent imputation or 
misconstruction, he put it to you whether you would have the affair then 
gazetted or not. It was then open to you to have said that ' doubtful who 
might be Minister and unwilling to hold a Mission if you should happen not to 
approve the arrangement of the Government, you dechned the appointment, 
or at least declined having it made public, till the new Minister should be 
declared.* This, I say, w'as quite open to you ; it was more, it was suggested 
to you by M^^ Canning’s own proceeding. You, however, thought that the 
Mission and the future arrangements of the Government were quite distinct, 
and you re-accepted it, rebus sic stantibus, and you desired it might be 
gazetted, in order to show that it was given and taken without any reference to 
what might happen as to p:he] Ministry. How then can the arrangement or 
dis-arrangement of the Ministry affect a measure which was by your own 
desire gazetted, m order to avoid & obviate all such connexion of the mat- 
ters ? . . . You might satisfy the delicacy of your own mind by offering to 
return the favor into M^ Canning’s hands, if, under the new circumstances, he 
should wish to confide to another person. . . . But if he, either out of respect 
for the Emperor, or for consistency, or for any other reason, should not wish to 
avail himself of your offer, I hold that you are bound to execute your engage- 
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M^ Canning had talked of the business on which we met, he generally 
said something of the state of affairs — always speaking most highly 
of you and of the Duke of Wellington, to which I answered, when at 
all, in generals, and never said anything but as to my general anxiety 
that the Government should by any means be kept together ; but 
there was no question ever started of minor offices, except that it was 
implied that he was to be at the head of the Gov* and I thought at 
the F.O. 

3. From the time you all went to Windsor, I do not know, the 
date, [I] never spoke to M^ Canning nor any of his particular friends 
except once in the House of Commons when M^ Canning spoke to me 
for a good while, in terms of the greatest cordiality and even of 
obligation on his part towards you ; but nothing of politics passed 
from him except in that sense, nor from me except expression of my 
regard for and confidence in you ; and the impression this conversa- 
tion left on my mind was that you were likely to stay in office with 
an accession of friends, confidence and power, but this was only 
impression, for M^ Canning never mentioned to me any communica- 
tions he had had with you, but only spoke in general terms of regard 
about you, and I only said that I looked on you and the Duke of 
W[ellington] as indispensable ingredients in any arrangements that 
should be made on [the] general principles of Liverpool] 's 
Government. This I say was the only time I spoke to M^ Canning 
until the morning of Friday last, the 13*^. 

4. On Wednesday the ii** in the evening I heard a report that 
you had resigned. On Thursday that was confirmed to me by 

ment, altho’ that engagement binds you to nothing else. . . . Having thus 
performed my duty towards you in offering you my candid opinion on a point 
in which you have desired my intervention, let me give weight to that opmion 
by remmding you that I was no advocate onginadly for your acceptance of 
the Mission ; that I gave you no opmion on the re-acceptance of it ; that I 
neither had nor have any desire to lay you under obligations to M*" Canning ; 
that until I went to him lately by your desire, I had not been, I believe for two 
years, alone in the same room with him ; that my first political connexion was 
with the Duke of Welhngton, and my nearest private fnendship (after your- 
self) was Peel. I think therefore I am entitled to say that in the advice I now 
give you, I can have no object, no desire, but that your conduct should be clear 
and consistent and above all cavil. Observe that I do not mix politics with 
these considerations. You and Canning agreed to throw them aside when 
the Mission was gazetted, but altho' you may, and perhaps ought to place the 
favor at the re-disposal of M^ Canning, I think that if he feels that it is for the 
good of the public service, and for the honor of the country that the re- 
appointment should not be revoked, you are bound to go, and the more bound 
the more disagreeable it may be to you. ...” (Croker MSS.) 
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Huskisson, whom I saw on other business, and who told me that 
particular with great regret and much approbation of you. I had 
no kind of talk with him about arrangements nor did any such ideas 
come into my head. During all this period I had out of delicacy 
refrained from speaking to you any more than to anyone else 
(except the conversation which M^ Canning imposed, if I may use the 
expression, on me in the House of Commons) nor did I hear or know 
or suspect any particle of what was going on, and altho' from your 
conversations before and since Lord Liverpool] 's attack I had 
reason to fear that you would take the first opportunity of leaving 
office, contrary hopes were excited by what I heard as well from M^ C. 
himself as at dinner tables, etc., of the terms in which you spoke of 
each other. I therefore was not surprized tho' I was disappointed 
and sorry to hear of your resignation. 

5. I now come to Friday last, the 13^. On coming to town that 
morning I found a message from M^ Canning to beg me to call upon 
him before ii o'clock. I then thought that no reserve should pre- 
vent my seeing you altho' you had not as I had begged you a few 
days before to do, let me know when the period for such reserve was 
passed by your having made a decision. I sent as soon as I received 
M’^ C.'s message to beg to see you — ^you were not able to do so. 
While I was waiting for your answer, I found the other members of 
the Board discussing (on a similar invitation of which they guessed 
the intended purport) what we ought to do, and we all thought that 
we ought not to resign, at least not without our having some personal 
reason as to Lord Melville's successor (let me mention that Lord 
M [elville] did not acquaint me with his resignation) . I received your 
answer declining to see me only a few minutes before the time of my 
appointment with Canning, and I accordingly went to him and 
consented to continue Sec^ of the Admiralty, giving some reasons for 
doing so peculiar to my own views of the office, but stating that as I 
never had any desire to change my position for what was called the 
better, so now that I was about to stay in office when my dearest 
friend went (though he went on grounds as I understood connected 
solely with the Catholic question and political considerations in 
which I could have no share) nothing would induce me to accept any- 
thing which might seem to advance my private interests, and altho' 
I felt it my public duty not to resign my office, I told M^ Canning 
that if he found it necessary to his arrangements, I begged he would 
not hesitate a moment to remove me — ^that I should not be offended 
in any degree — that I had lately not been very comfortable in it 
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(which you know) and that as I held it as a public duty I was not in 
the least unwilling to be superseded if the public service seemed to 
require it. It was not until next morning, Saturday the 14^ that I 
found that I was to continue in ofi&ce. 

This, my dear Peel, is a succint but true and candid statement of 
my conduct, from the day of Lord Liverpool's seizure till the hour of 
my conversation with M^ Canning last Saturday. I have been 
obliged to omit numerous details which I would have stated verbally 
had you wished to see me, but I have not concealed anything that 
regarded you. I never . . . [see Parker's Peel, i. 470-1 for the rest 
of the letter. The following PS. however is there omitted.] 

[PS.] I have arranged my explanation in periods of time because 
I have heard it said that I was Calinet makir^ at a time when I had 
not spoke to anyone of the least power or weight on any matter con- 
nected with that subject except yourself and once with the D. of W. 
the morning after Liverpool] was attacked. 

(Add. MS. 40319, ff. 239-49.) 

x6x. The Marquess of Lansdowne to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Richmond Hill, [18 ApriLI — ^As I may not have an opportunity 
of seeing you again before I go into Wiltshire, & I propose being in 
town early tomorrow, I shall take my chance of finding you at home 
about one o'clock. I see nothing material to add upon reflection to 
what passed in our conversation yesterday. I have however since 
I saw you had a communication which implies so strong an opinion 
on the part of a great person on the subject of the Cath. question 
expressed since C[anning]'s appointment, that I should wish to state 
it to you. It certainly leads me to think the ground rather insecure, 
& that much distinct explanation must be had, before any positive 
step is taken. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 

162. William Huskisson to John Gladstone. 

Somerset Place, 18 April. Private. {Copy.) — ... Be assured 
that if I had been about to accept any new situation in the Govern- 
ment by which my seat would have been vacated, I should have 
given you the earliest intimation of my intention. 

But amidst all the extraordinary and unfortunate occurrences of 
the last ten days, I never, for one moment, entertained a thought of 
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putting my friends at Liverpool to the certain inconvenience, and 
possible heavy expence of my re-election. This alone would have 
been motive enough (unless it had been indispensable for the King’s 
service) not to change my present office ; but I may also add, that 
having been much attacked for measures which I have brought 
forward (tho* with the sanction of all my colleagues) since I came 
into my present office ; and attacks being still announced against 
those measures, I am quite determined to remain at the post so 
threatened, if for no other reason, because it is threatened. . . . 
M^ Canning continues wonderfully well amidst all the unaccountable 
difficulties which have occurred to prevent his executing the King’s 
commands to form a new Administration in the manner which would 
have been most agreable to himself as well as to his Majesty — I 
mean by retaining all those who had served together in coxmcil under 
Lord Liverpool’s Administration. 

(Add. MS. 38749, £f. 196-7.) 

163, G. Granville Vernon to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

18 April , — If the day had been tolerably fine I should have made 
you a visit, wishing to give you an authentic account of the interview 
between the King and his prelates of Canterbury and London. It 
occurred to me that a knowledge of this might not be useless to you 
in your present position, because you may hardly be sufficiently 
aware of the real difficulties which oppose themselves to Canning’s 
endeavour to form a Government advantageously for the Irish 
question. The Archbishop of Canterbury came here yesterday to 
inform my father^ that the King sent for him on Saturday and 
desired him to bring the Bishop of London with him. They were 
near six hours with the King, who talked incessantly on the Catholic 
question and the conduct of the seceders. He assured them that he 
was as sincere and determined in his opposition to it as his father had 
been, and that he should always remain so — that he might tell the 
Bishops so, and that therefore they need not scruple to support the 
new Administration — ^that he would have a Protestant Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Secretary, and Chancellor in Ireland — ^that M^ Fox knew his 
-opinion on tlus subject perfectly, but had advised him not to declare 
it unnecessarily. He said that Peel and the Duke of WeDington had 
refused to form a Protestant Cabinet from inability to do so, and had 
promised to serve with Canning. The Archbishop had not an oppor- 
1 The Archbishop of York. 
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tunity of suggesting that they had not engaged to serve under him — 
but as they were already serving with him I do not wonder that the 
King should have misunderstood them. You will see therefore how 
enormous is the diificulty of any arrangement qrdte satisfactory to 
you when the King is in this state of mind, and the immense import- 
ance of enabling Canning to succeed if possible in giving Ireland a fit 
Government. If he fails, the Tories will resume their influence, and 
if they choose to appeal to the people on the Cathohc question, I fear 
they may be much strengthened. I wished to say this to you be- 
cause I know that some of your friends think it easier for Canning to 
force the King on this point than it is, and nothing but the greatest 
forbearance and political courage on your part, in disregarding 
imputation, I mean, can give us a chance of a good Government. 
Personally I am very little concerned in the result. If I had wished 
for office I need not have supported Government for twelve years 
without it — ^indeed under present circumstances it could scarcely be 
worth my while to risk another contest at Lichfield. If I had 
differed from Lord Stafford in 1815 with respect to the politics of 
that day, I might probably have been enabled to take then the course 
of personal connection with you, which was always most suited to 
my inclination, and the impossibility of which, at that time, dis- 
inclined me from all active interference. Had my political destiny 
been different I should have preferred to serve under you and with 
you personally, to any post of more importance. Circumstances 
have placed others in closer relation with you, but I beg you to 
believe that no one has a higher esteem for you both personally and 
politically than [etc.]. 

[PS.] Since I wrote this my father tells me that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury told aU the Bishops at dinner yesterday what I have 
related. 

(Bowood MSS.) 


164, The Duke of Devonshire to Viscoxmt Granville. 

Wed^ night [? 18 April ]. — ^Abercrombie is just come here and all 
that he says shews that he would be full of regret if the business 
should be dosed before Canning and Lord Lansdowne can meet. 
He has several things to communicate to L*^ Lansdowne on his 
arrival early tomorrow, and by eleven o'clock L. can caU on 
Canning. 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/6.) 

I 
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165. Henry Brougham to Lord Holland. 

Guildhall. Wednesday morning [18 ApYil\. — . . . By all means 
come to town this morning & fortify & encourage L[ansdowne]. 
He is a little fainthearted. Surely our prime object is to keep out 
the ultras & not let them back for the pleasure of ruining Canning. 

Sefton (no friend of Canning or coalitions) is full of this & has 
written strongly. I send his letter to L. But your firm advice is 
wanting to back him. I find with 2 or 3 exceptions, aU our friends 
view things in this light, & all my country letters, country papers, 
&c., shew that it is called for, & expected that we sacrifice personality 
& co-operate to make a liberal Gov*, that is, if C[anning] has not his 
head turned & is reasonable. 

(Holland House MSS.) 

166. The Marquess of Londonderry to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Holdernesse House. 18 April. — ^We feel so unmix'd & undivided 
a sentiment at the present moment, on the base venality & intrigue 
which has overwhelm'd the good, the honorable & the just, that I 
can have no hesitation in giving you a copy, even of my secret soul — 
the paper you shall have as soon as I can get it copied. I think I 
never so truly ador'd our great hero. My letter to Robinson & his 
answer will shew you. Now I prophesied to the Duke what has 
actually occurr'd, but the reaction will be tremendous and when 
C[anning] falls he'll fall like Lucifer, never to rise again. 

Depend upon it, devoted hearts are never idle, but the difficulty 
now is, to proceed on an united course. Injudicious friends are 
sometimes worse than enemies, & yet amongst ourselves there is a 
great apparent difference of sentiment. Peek's adherents seem to 
preach quiet, distant, reserv'd measures, no violent opposition. Alas, 
we have seen how Sidmouth flourish'd under such a regime. Some 
of us are for a more better course I would hold no measure, 

& above all never subscribe to J measures, but I am free to own my 
pdor of character may not be always correct. Our difficulty is this, 
if we prove so hot to the K. at present, as strong measures would 
engender, he might feel less repugnance even to the Whigs, than to 
try back, for he is now plum'd by C[annin]g on his vanity & amour 
propre to revenge the insults of subjects who wished to dictate. The 
Duke is for moderation, & although I may differ (as I have seen 
H.M. so versatile, so changeable and so forgetfult) yet I have been too 
long commanded by a Wellington to act too decidedly against his 
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opinions. In the meantime nothing in a quiet way that a faithful! 
& devoted heart (but alas ! a secondary head) can accomplish, shall 
be left untried. By a skillfull dissemination of my paper through 
the Whigs by EUenborough’s means, I have done irreparable mis- 
chief. I think it completely & at once open’d their eyes. The 
copies I enclose "will shew you all this. I also send my correspond- 
ence with Anglesey. That HE should have so lost himself, I de- 
plore. I always thought him Mghminded, and if any dirty fellow 
had succeeded the Duke, I sh<* have been less unhappy, but 
Anglesey’s last cajoling letter to me unfolds him as twofold dirty, 
because he thinks I will shew it to the Duke, & that it will even on a 
reaction secure him the Ordnance for ever. It almost holds out he 
would be a spy in the enemy’s camp, as what can he mean by the 
course he is about to pursue, when he has not only accepted but sent 
Vivian to replace Hardinge, MountCharles, Burgh and Gossett, Lord 
Fitzroy, & all his crew, to pounce upon the office & houses before the 
seceders can get their things out ! What delicacy 1 1 I have not 
answered the last letter, nor shall I go near this fallen soldier. All 
new appointments seem yet in embryo. Wallace was offer’d carte 
blanche, but gallantly threw up. No more Protestants I hear can 
be recruited. Newcastle & Rutland are violent to the greatest 
degree — Hertford still uncertain, & I fear if his mother does not save 
him, to be bought. I am to see Ellenborough who sees Lauderdale 
& Grey today & if anything occurs you shall hear. 

[PS,] I understand my letter to Robinson has cut him more deeply 
than anything that has occurred. Return these 2 as I have no copy. 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

167. The Marquess of Londonderry to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

18 April. — My letter to the King has made quite publick talk. It 
is reported as insolent & unbecoming. Pray shew it where you can 
as I will not be so malign’d. As to a dinner, there is no want of the 
will but the prudence is the question ? Might I have 40 or 90 here 
of our good friends when Stephen’s is again in vigor. I only want 
a direction as to what is best.^ 

7 o’c*. — Pray return this. The K . has determin’d to command the 
army himself ydth a Mil. Sec^. Hurrah ! I I wonder how we shall 
go on when he cannot sometimes be approach’d for weeks & how can 

1 This and the following notes were written on the inside covers enclosing 
presumably the letters referred to m No. 166. 
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a Mil. Secy be between H.M. & the Secy at War, I foster this idea at 
the Horse Guards, as it is more easy for the Duke’s return than if we 
had a royal Duke. I just learn H.M. is so furious at resignations & 
refusals he swears he will ^ve up the Catholick question rather than 
be separated from C[annin]g. 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

i68. The Marquess of Londonderry to the Duke of Wellington. 

i8 April, — ^Upon receiving the enclosed [No. 154], I could have no 
difficulty in sending the Duke of Newcastle my thanks. I agree so 
perfectly in all he says, we really must not be too nice. I fear that 

d d old uncle of mine Camden ” [sic] and Famborough are 

gaping for bribes — the former says he must see C g proh pudor I ! 

Remember C g’s conduct to him. . . . 

(WeUington MSS.) 

169. Lady Harriet Leveson-Gower to Charles Arbuthnot. 

[c, 18 April.] — Many many thanks indeed for your interesting 
letter. It is really very kind of you to write to me all these details 
which are certainly interesting to the last degree. You may be sure 
I will not mention to a creature even that I have heard from you on 
the subject. It is all a very strange story & it is lamentable to con- 
ceive that we should be governed by so astonishingly weak a person- 
age as his Majesty. I sh<i imagine he has however got a slippery piece 
of goods to deal with. Surely the Duke cannot be right in having 
thrown up the command of the army ? . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

170. Lord Holland to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

[c. 18 April,] — ^The more I think over the subject of our late con- 
versation and apply the comment of subsequent events to it, the 
more I am inclmed to inculcate the greatest possible circumspection. 
The appointment of Copley, of Bexley, the language in the highest 
quarter to Londonderry and others, and the conference with the 
Bishops, all bear a very discoura^g aspect. It looks as if Canning's 
authority were limited to forming a Ministry on the principle of 
Liverpool’s. At least it looks as if the King so understood it. If so, 
it is possible that the friends of the Catholics may find it prudent 
from fear of a worse, or from a consideration of some other merits 
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in its policy or composition, to abstain from harassing it, but I think 
it would be dangerous and unjustifiable in them to engage even to 
support, much less to co-operate with a Government, formed with 
the effects and in some measure with the design of elu ding their 
favourite measure. Unless the Ministry and the Court fuHy and 
explicitly understand one another, the former, supposing it Catholic 
in its wishes, would be soon brought to the very unpleasant dilemma 
of either disappointing themselves and their friends by the relin- 
quishment and defeat of the measures most beneficial to the country, 
or of being reproached with a breach of faith by the King, who would 
choose to understand and certainly say he understood that it was 
never to be urged upon him, as his objections at the forming of the 
Ministry were known to be unsurmountable. I allow that patron- 
age, and yet more a Government exclusively friendly to the measure 
in Ireland, would be (short of a distinct pledge and understanding) 
the best earnest of ultimate success, but then it is only good as such, 
if there is behind a stronger security either by implication or actual 
engagement, against the measure, it is only in appearance a step, 
and in reality none — and when found so makes the disappointment 
greater. I am sure you would wish me to tell you all I feel on this 
subject, and therefore do so without reserve, and am the more 
anxious to do so because I own when I saw you at Richmond, though 
I was not quite satisfied with the state of things and the indistinct 
nature of the overture to you, yet I had not put all the circumstances 
together which induce me, together with subsequent occurrences, 
to suspect that Canning does not himself understand or has not 
communicated to you, aU the limitations and conditions upon which 
he is considered to be entrusted with the formation of a new Govern- 
ment. Stipulation or understanding would I think even with an 
unmixed Government be prudent and necessary, but with a divided 
one, the want of it must lead to the most unpleasant results. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

171. George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

F.O, 19 April, 10.30. — I am going to Lord Carlisle's to meet 
Lansdowne. After that interview I propose calling on Sir John 
Leach, who came to town last night. Thence I will wait upon his 
Majesty. Calcraft has been here (at his own request) to offer him- 
self, and with office. I will keep the ChancP of the Ex. this Session. 

(Haxewood & Ann Arbor MSS.) 
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172. A. G, Stapleton to J. W. Croker. 

F.O. 19 April, Private & Confidential , — Up to four o'clock 
today M^ Canning would have said, give the D. of R[utland] what 
he wishes. At that time he heard (from what he conceives good 
authority) to his great surprize that his Grace had declared agst the 
Gov*. This however is a thing to be inquired into. 

(Croker MSS.) 

173. The Marquess of Lansdowne’s Memorandum. 

[19 ApriV \, — On the 19*^ of April I met M^^ Canning by his desire 
at Lord Carlisle's house, and conversed with him for three hours. 
After the first interchange of civilities had passed, he told me that 
before he proceeded in pursuance of an intimation previously 
conveyed to me, of his desire that I might be induced to join in 
the Administration he was about to form, he wished to put me 
fully into possession of his own situation and all the circumstances 
connected with it, and that he should do so without the slightest 
reserve on any part of the subject, at the risk of appearing 
egotistical in narrating at length much that was merely personal 
to himself. He began by adverting to a Minute which he knew 
that I had recently seen, purporting to relate to a conversation 
between the King and the Marquess of Londonderry at an audience 
asked for by the latter a few days before, of the greater part of 
which he might say that what was not invention, was misappre- 
hension of what had passed. The expression more particularly of 
the bitter piU which his Majesty was obliged to swallow " had 
been indeed applied by his Majesty not to the arrangement now 
contemplated, by which Canning was entrusted with the forma- 
tion of a new Government, but to the period when between three 
and four years ago M^ Canning was, by the advice of Lord Liverpool, 
called to the King's service. The King admitted that nothing at 
that tme could be more disagreeable to him, and that on first 
being informed at Edinburgh by M^ Peel of Lord Londonderry's 
death, he had said, “ I desire at aU events that no alteration be 
made in the India arrangement " (M^ Canning being at that time 
on the point of going out as Governor General). The King's 
behaviour to him, though somewhat cold and distrustful at first, 
had some time after materially altered, and of late more especially 
he had received the greatest marks of apparent kindness and 
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confidence, without any other exception than what arose out of 
his Majesty’s apprehensions on the subject of the Catholic claims. 
The King, though more at variance in opinion with respect to his 
system of foreign poUcy to which he had formerly shown himself 
as strongly opposed, and most particularly on the recognition of 
the South American States, which he had only been able finally 
to carry by repeatedly offering to give up the seals. The system 
he was desirous of pursuing with regard to the Spanish Revolution 
and the invasion of that country by the French, had the same 
obstacles to encounter from his Majesty’s disapprobation and the 
resistance of many of his colleagues and others in office, so much 
so that he knew that an intimation had been conveyed to the 
French Government, if not directly from some of the Cabinet, 
from a quarter very near to it, that they might confidently perse- 
vere in their attempt, and that not a shot should be fired to prevent 
it ; he added that when at Paris a short time ago in conversation 
with M. de Vill^le respecting the difficulties in which that Minister 
foxmd himself with respect of the military occupation of the 
country by the French army, he had said, How the deuce could 
you ever let your troops enter that country ? ” M. de ViU^le 
answered, And how did you contrive not to be strong enough to 
have prevented me as you ought ? ” On these subjects he had 
lately had very little difficulty with the King, or from the inter- 
vention of any of the Foreign Ministers, with the exception of 
Esterhazy, who by Mettemich's instruction never missed an oppor- 
tunity of suggesting the great danger in which he was placed from 
M^ Canning’s opinions respecting the independence of other coun- 
tries, repeated so often that the King had told him he was now 
completely hardened to it. The King’s continued and increased 
apprehensions on the subject of the Catholics he attributed to the 
great pains that had lately been used to affect his mind upon that 
subject, that more particularly in almost every visit he had paid 
to the Duke of York during his illness, the latter had conjured him 
by the memory of his father and the safety of the Crown, never to 
give way upon that subject, so that what had certainly before been 
an apprehension that the Duke of York had gained a popularity 
by his opinion upon that subject with the mass of the community, 
which would give him power if the King was disposed to entertain 
a contrary sentiment, had now become a sincere opinion as he 
thought of his own, still however very much connected with the 
dread of unpopularity. So late as the month of November last the 
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Duke of York had, at the instigation of some persons ^ (the Chan- 
cellor probably meant) sent a long reasoned paper to the King 
dwelling upon the mischiefs of a divided Administration, and 
urging that the moment was now arrived for securing the country 
against the danger of all innovations respecting Catholics and 
Com, two subjects which by some secret sympathy had become 
connected in the Duke of York’s mind as well as in that of some 
others. The King sent the paper to Lord Liverpool who com- 
municated it to M^ Canning together with his answer, which was 
a veiy clear and able paper, in which he explained the importance 
he himself attached to an alteration in the Com Laws, without 
effecting which, he should not consider himself as justified in 
continuing to undertake the government of the country, and then 
proceeded to show that suci was the state of opinions and of 
Parties, that it was impossible to form an Administration ex- 
clusively for or against the Catholics — that such a one might 
indeed be formed in either sense — it would last a short time, but 
his opinion was that the party in whose favour it was tried, which- 
ever it was, would have the worst of it and be speedily obliged to 
give way to the other. This reasoning had its effect upon the 
King and the whole attempt failed. In February came Lord 
Liverpool’s seizure ; when it happened the King and he were both 
ill in bed at Brighton, and for many days could only communicate 
with each other by messages. At the first interview which was 
practicable, the King after lamenting the inconvenience to which 
its happening so unexpectedly exposed them both, said, ''You 
are the fittest man to be Minister and the man I should like to 
appoint, but what a clamour there would be throughout the country 
if I made a man with your opinions about the Catholics, Minister ; 
I should never hear the last of it.” M^^ Canning told him that 
upon that point as connected with himself he could not presume 
to give an opinion, but that as his Majesty could not proceed too 
soon from the hopelessness of Lord Liverpool’s recovery, to settle 
in his own mind what the new arrangement should be, whether 
he announced it or not, he thought it his duty without delay to 
apprize him that he could not retain his situation under a Govern- 
ment of which he was not the head, and which seemed naturally 

1 One of Lord Lansdowne's more serious mis-statements. The Duke of 
York told Liverpool that he had not consulted or communicated with any one 
on that occasion, and that no one had the least idea of the step he was taking. 
(Yonge’s Liverpool, iii. 432.) 
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to have devolved to him. That when three years ago he had been 
induced to abandon a lucrative situation not obtained through 
his Majesty’s favour, no small sacrifice for a poor man to make, 
to re-enter his Majesty’s service, he had been induced to do so by 
its being represented to him that the situation and authority of 
Lord Londonderry would without any diminution devolve upon 
him ; that he knew that a very short time before that period it 
had been settled, upon Lord Liverpool’s desiring to retire in conse- 
quence of some differences with his Majesty, that Lord London- 
derry should succeed him as Minister, although professing the same 
opinions as himself respecting the Catholic claims, and he knew 
of nothing that had occurred in the events of his Administration 
that ought to deprive him of the same claim which Lord London- 
derry would have had, and he therefore begged to be considered 
as only holding the seals till his Majesty had appointed a successor. 
The ]^g immediately said that was quite impossible, and they 
parted. At the same interview the King said he had determined 
to appoint him Minister, but that to guard him against the alarm 
that would arise from his being a Catholic, he must undertake 
that it should be understood that question was no longer to be 
agitated, and there must be a manifest preponderance of Protestants 
in the Cabinet. M^^ Canning replied that it was not in his power 
to prevent the question being agitated, and that he should lose 
all power of serving his Majesty from loss of character, if he were 
not enabled when it was, to avow the same sentiments as fully 
and explicitly as Minister as when Secretary of State, but as his 
Majesty appeared to take so strong a view of that subject, he 
thought it his duty to tell him that he thought it was in his power, 
if he chose, to make a Protestant Administration, and it might 
possibly last for some time, but he must say that it would imme- 
diately produce a degree of irritation in Ireland and party violence 
here that no man could tell to what scenes of confusion and trouble 
it might lead. His Majesty asked whether he was confident such 
would be the result, and on his replying that [he] was, said that 
certainly was not what he was willing to encounter ; that he 
wished to make me his Minister, but that there was no necessity 
of any arrangement yet, and he would confer with me as to further 
arrangements after I had returned to London and he had left 
Brighton. From that time a considerable interval elapsed before 
M^ Canning saw the King again. Soon after the arrival of the 
latter at the Cottage he had invited the Duke of Wellington there. 
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What passed between them M' Canning did not know, but under- 
stood that some doubts had been expressed by the Duke of Welling- 
ton as to the expediency of M^ Canning being appointed Minister, 
and had been asked in consequence by the King whether it would 
be possible to form a Protestant Administration. Some days after, 
Canning was sent for to the Cottage to meet Lord and Lady 
Granville. The King told him that strong representations had 
been made against his appointment both by some of his colleagues 
and by considerable persons who supported Government. He 
wished M^ Canning to consider with his colleagues whether a 
Protestant Peer might not be appointed First Lord of the Treasury 
under whom they might all serve, observing at the same time that 
he might keep all the power of a Minister in his hands, and quoting 
the example of Lord Chatham's first Administration under the 
Duke of Newcastle, in which however the King was wrong. M^ 
Canning replied that there would be no difficulty in finding a 
Protestant Lord to be head of the Treasury, but that not one under 
whom they could all serve, and that he for one must then entreat 
his Majesty to accept his resignation, and that the time pressed, 
the public service was suffering, and the usual period of adjourn- 
ment was approaching. Nothing definite was settled, and the 
next day the King sent for Peel, whom he asked whether he 
could form a Protestant Administration. M*^ Peel replied in the 
negative and returned the same day to town. On the day before 
the adjournment Canning having understood that a written 
representation had been conveyed to the King, who was then just 
come to town, against his appointment, by several of the Cabinet 
Ministers signifying their intention in that case to resign, went to 
the King and told him the time was now come in which he must 
make his choice and authorize him to communicate formally to 
his colleagues his intention to make him his Minister, in which case 
the writ should be moved the next day before the adjournment, 
or permit him to resign. His Majesty then for the first time gave 
hirn full authority, and on his return home he wrote to each of them 
to intimate the commands he had received to form an Administra- 
tion and to request to know if they would serve in it ? This pro- 
duced the correspondence with the Duke of Wellington which had 
been so much talked of. M^ Canning produced copies of the 
letters but read them very hastily, but observed that the Duke 
of Wellington's last letter was the only one that could properly 
be called offensive, and that the one first addressed by him to the 
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Duke of Wellington had been marked by peculiar courtesy. On 
the morning of the adjournment all the resignations were sent in, 
but Mr Peel’s resignation, although coinciding in point of time 
with the others, was not known to his colleagues to have been 
intended, Mr Peel having stated to Mr Canning that he had always 
avoided communicating with them upon the subject, and that his 
wish to resign was connected solely with the peculiar situation in 
which he stood with respect to the Catholic question, and not 
from any personal indisposition to Mr Canning. Mr Canning here 
mentioned that Mr Peel had both on the South American question 
•and the recent demonstrations in Portugal had [sic] warmly con- 
curred in supporting him against his other colleagues- The King 
spoke with great warmth and displeasure at these resignations. 
Mr Canning observed to him, he had thought we Tories at least 
were of opinion that the choice of a Sovereign was not in the first 
instance to be interfered with, but that he wished to know whether 
he still should cause his writ to be moved ? The King said their 
conduct was quite unjustifiable and that he was determined that 
his writ should be moved — commenting at the same time at great 
length on each particular case. On every occasion since, his 
Majesty had spoken on the subject in angry terms and expressed 
a readiness to all his suggestions for the formation of a new Govern- 
ment, expressing a wish only that the Irish Government might be 
Protestant. M^ Canning then proceeded to detail his reasons for 
immediately appointing to the Admiralty and Court of Chancery, 
the desire which he and his remaining and new colleagues enter- 
tained that I should take a part in the Administration, and his 
readiness to answer any further inquiry. It was agreed that I 
should communicate again with Lord Carlisle in the course of the 
day, and after some conversation upon the accidental difficulty 
created by a notice given in the House of Commons for the repeal 
of the Test Act, the awkward appearance of exhibiting a new 
Government known not to be united on one great subject, disunited 
also upon another, and the importance of not increasing unneces- 
sarily the alarms of the Church, we parted for that day.^ [In 
Lady Lansdowne’s handwriting.] 

(Bowood MSS.) 


1 It is clear that Lord Lansdowne confused some of the dates. 
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174. The Marquess of Lansdowne to the Earl of Carlisle. 

B[eykeley\ Sq[uar\e» Thursday [? 19 April ]. — I entirely agree in 
your view of the [Catholic] question — it is quite essential to our 
present comfort & to our future credit, that there should be no* 
doubt as to its being open for consideration at any time. This 
must be distinctly stated tho* in a manner as respectfull & con- 
ciliatory as possible. To ask this explanation is to ask no concession 
as it is in the power of his M. at any time to break up his Gov* 
if he thinks fit to do so whether in consequence of any previous 
resolve or not. There are many after considerations into which it 
is not necessary now to enter & I write in haste. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 


175. George Canning to the Earl of Carlisle. 

F.O, 19 April . — I enclose, according to our agreement, my bill 
of fare. I do not mention any names, but you are to understand, 
of course, that I am authorized to offer the Lord Chamberlainship 
distinctly to the Duke of Devonshire. I also avoid mixing any 
observations or stipulations — but of course I understand that my 
opinions and views about the Catholic question, as explained to- 
Lord Lansdowne this morning, are the rifie of the Government on 
that subject, individual opinion and action being left wholly free. 
I understand also that the question of Parliamentary Reform is. 
not to be brought forward, and that that of the Test Act is to be 
withdrawn or at least not pressed. Perhaps you had better state 
the substance of this letter than show the letter itself. I write 
in such haste that I have not time to make it less short and less 
peremptory. But the substance is essential to my honour, and to- 
my power, and I believe to the peace of the country and the final 
carrying of the object that we all have in view. 

[Enclosure] 

House of Lords. 

1 Lord Chamberlain 

2 Lord Privy Seal 

3 Secretary of State for the Home Department 

House of Commons, 

4 One Cabinet office 

5, 6. Two Privy Councillor's offices 
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7 One Under Secretary of State 
•8 One Board office 

Law. 

•9 Attorney or Solicitor General, according to the arrangement 
that may be found practicable, and to the person proposed. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 

176. George Canning to F. J. Robinson. 

F, 0 , 19 April, 9 p.m, — ^I returned about three hours ago, from 
.a day of such fatigue (in talk) that I really could not, either write 
or send to you. I have settled with the King that we are to be 
with his Majesty at two tomorrow to give up and receive the 
Exchequer seal. Peel we thought it best to put off till Monday 
in the hope that the permanent holder would be then ready to 
receive it. I cannot in one word answer your question about Lord 
Lansdowne. I have heard since he and I parted indirectly his 
report to his friends, than which nothing could be more fair and 
■even flattering. Brougham, I understood, instantly declared for 
junction. But others thought more consultation necessary. I 
shall perhaps hear more tonight, and I will see you as early as you 
please tomorrow morning. Lord Lansdowne expressed himself 
most kindly about you personally. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

177. Charles Arbuthnot to Robert Peel. 

Woodford, nr. Kettering. 19 April. Private. — . . . The lie 
now is that the Duke communicates with Lord Grey 1 ! On my 
return to London I shall see Street who used to conduct the Courier, 
and I am sure we owe it to the Duke not to let him be so assailed 
by the Press without taking some counter measures. They are 
much puzzled how to get Protestant Cabinet Ministers. I hear 
they offered my place to Lowther as a bait. I dare say this was 
a scheme of Croker's, as it was known that Lowther had always 
a desire to succeed me if I went elsewhere. . . . 

(Add. MS. 40340, ft. 150-1.) 

178. Charles Arbuthnot to William Huskisson. 

Woodford. 19 April. — Private. — ^Although I had already men- 
tioned to the Duke all that you said about him when I was last 
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with you at the Board of Trade, I thought it as well to send to him 
the letter which I received from you yesterday. I know it will 
gratify him to see how you feel in respect to him, and indeed will 
gratify him the more at a moment when from other quarters he is 
so slandered and calumniated. The Duke has always thought of 
you in a manner that would be gratifying to y^ feelings ; and I 
am sure that he unites with me in lamenting that your course and 
ours sh^ now be so wide asunder. Had you been the person to 
controul, great part of the evil, if not the whole, might easily have 
been prevented. I scarcely know whether I ought to mention it, 
but I am certain that you cannot have read the infamous and 
scurrilous attacks upon the Duke, in papers guided by the Govern- 
ment, without suffering much of the disgust w®^ I have experienced. 
Long ago I heard from a friend of ours, when we were all acting 
together, that Planta had talked of his success in gaining over 
the Times, The Duke treats the whole with contempt ; but 
some, whom you and I equally admire, are indicant at what they 
read. I am aware that aU hope of coming again together is van- 
ished for ever. But is it wise, is it just, is it dignified, to allow 
such abuse of a man who, in the opinion of us all, saved the Empire ? 
I find that one of the lies now spread is that the Duke communicates 
with Lord Grey ! What will be said next ? Had the Duke been 
treated with common courtesy he w<^ have been still at the head 
of the army, tho' he must have retired from the Cabinet. I appeal 
to you as one who respects and regards the Duke equally with 
myself, and I ask you whether common decency does not require 
that such a man as he sh^ not be hooted at with blackguard 
scurrility ? 

I shall return to London in a day or two to prepare for my 
departure from my present house. I suppose that my successor 
will immediately be appointed. And now, my dear Huskisson, 
let me once more assure you, as I can truly, that I grieve for the 
separation between you and me, and that unlikely as I fear we 
are ever to reunite in public life I shall never cease to feel for you 
a most sincere regard. 

(Add. MS. 38749, ft , 198-9.) 


179. Viscount Sidmouth to Lord Bexley. 

Early Court, 19 April, Private, — consider your letter, which 
I receiv'd this morning, as an additional proof of your unvar3ung 
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confidence and friendship. You are certainly placed in an un- 
pleasant situation ; but, I am confident, that you will have full 
credit for having acted from no consideration but that of public 
duty. It appears to me however that the grounds of complaint, 
on the part of Ministers, of the want of a timely and explicit com- 
munication of what was really intended, are far stronger than 
any which can be brought against any of them for precipitancy : 
and I am decidedly of opinion, that it was much better to decline 
forming an official connection, than to run the risk of its being 
speedily, and unpleasantly dissolved. I know nothing of the 
particulars of what has pass’d but from your letter. . . . 

(Sidmouth MSS.) 

180. J. W. Croker to Viscount Lowther. 

19 April. Confidential . — ^We hear that negociations are going 
on with the moderate Whigs such as Lords Carlisle and Lansdown, 
William Lamb and Calcraft ; but I know nothing certain. I do 
not like this, if it could have been helped, but when 41 resignations 
come in at once, and that no Tories would consent to stay, what, 
I ask you in fairness, could Canning, what could the King do ? 
Were they to submit unconditionally to the whole party of Whigs 
with reform and Catholic question and all? Those who object 
to reform and Catholic emancipation must smrely approve of any 
step which tends to leave those questions in their present position. 
If you, even you individually, had staid, I think we should never 
have been driven to the Whdgs. After all perhaps there wiU be 
no such alliance, but if not, how is the business of the country to 
be done : for I suppose those who have resigned cannot quite 
suddenly come back. Plunkett, they say, is not to go to Ireland, 
but to be M. of the Rolls h&re. If so, see what a pledge of sincerity 
that is, on Canning’s part as to the Protestant question. On 
the whole I cannot see any reason why you should be in opposition — 
it is discordant to your nature and your principles to be so. I 
think Beckett’s resignation might be superseded by royal com- 
mand, and if you did not wish to appear so soon in the Woods & 
Forests you might remain out for a season, but not in opposition. 
This is what I most anxiously hope for. . , • 

(Croker MSS.) 
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i8i. Lord Howard de Walden to Sir Charles Bagot. 

F.O. 19 April, 6 p,m. Most confidential, — ^We go on, mais k 
pas. Copley has behaved like a man & proved himself one for 
troubled times. He took his line decidedly at once without the 
slightest hesitation, & embarked with M^ C[anning] before he knew 
W C,*s strength— & indeed at a moment when some of our friends 
began not only to be alarmed but also to show symptoms of 
despondency. Anglesea has taken the Ordnance, without 
Cabinet, which was offered at the same time. Is not this a signal 
piece of good fortune ? Conceive Kill'em in Cabinet ! We shall 
I fear have a hard tussle in the H. of — ^there is our difficulty 
at present. The K. makes a point of having a Protestant Home 
Sec^, but there is no such creature to be found — ^not only not fit, 
but not even one who would not be generally discreditable to Gov^. 
Under these circumstances H. My must give way — & then I think 
we shall do. 

You will perhaps hear of the letters w*^ M^^ C. sent to the D. of 
W. characterised as impertinent, insolent, &c. I can only assure 
you that there is not the slightest grounds for such reports — 

& moreover that the D. of W.'s last letter certainly showed no 
indication of his having taken them in that sense, & if the tone 
of them had influenced his decision, he is a man who could have 
resented the insult and who w^ not have stated other grounds for 
his retirement. He does however conclude by saying that giving 
Mr C. credit for the best intentions—that he thinks that the prin- 
ciples of L<^ L[iverpool]’s Gov^ cannot be maintained, that the Gov^ 
will not have the confidence of the country, that he thinks he shall 
ultimately be obliged to retire from the Gov*. With those feelings 
& as his retirement would at no time be attended with less incon- 
venience than at the present moment, he must beg H. My to excuse 
him, &c. Well I the Duke not only goes out himself but insists 
upon all his friends going out too — Gosh ^ & all \ 1 — ^gets up a cry 
against C.— sends his A.D.C.'s to the Clubs, &c., to talk loudly 
& complain & does everjdhing in his power to force every Protestant 
out. This is not enough, Melville, poor weak man, is goose 
'enough to consult him — & gets such a decided answer from him 

1 z 

■that he too must needs go out. I know not who advised Van-damn 


1 Arbuthnot. 


X 
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to return — ^we can do no more than ring the changes on the above 
2 syllables — a little hypocritical evangelical sneaking fox.^ He 
may however bring with him those sinners the S[ain]ts. . . . 

(Bagot MSS.) 

182. Henry Hobhouse to Viscount Sidmouth. 

Whitehall, Aprils — Private, . . . This office® has been hawked 

about to every Protestant — Lord Famboro' — ^the Speaker— Wallace 
— accompanied with an offer of a peerage to each of the two latter. 
But nobody bites. I fancy it now stands with Lord Lansdowne, 
and that he has sent to ask L^® Spencer and Fitzw®^ leave to take 
it without bringing the bulk of his party with him. Whether the 

King will consider L*^ L a good Protestant, I do not know ! 

The same difficulty exists as to the Vice Royalty of Ireland, which 
is said now to stand with the Duke of Rutland. But the fact is, 
that nothing is certain, but that nothing is settled. Your letter 
to L*^ Huntly will not reach him in time to counteract that which 
is said to have been despatched to him from Downing Street.® 
But I believe there is little occasion for a counteracting influence 
in that quarter. . . . 

(Sidmouth MSS.) 


183. Lady Harriet Leveson-Gower to Charles Arbuthnot 

Richmond,. Thursday [19 April \. — I cannot express how very 
kindly I take it in your having taken the trouble to write me the 
long letter I have just received . . . I wish L«^ Francis was at home 
to read the letter. He has been much annoyed by hearing from 
different quarters that he was violent against the Duke & abused 
him for his conduct." He is therefore gone to town today, hoping 
to see the Bathursts & to clear himself of any such an imputation 
[sic]. It is peculiarly disagreeable to him to have it supposed that 
he sh^ speak disparagingly of the Duke ; but without a competent 
knowledge of all the circumstances & with the impression which 
may have been conveyed by what has transpired publicly, was it 
wrong to say “ he feared the Duke acted hastily in throwing up 
the command of the army," & that was all he ever did say. I 

1 Vansittart, Lord Bexley. * The Home Office. 

® Hobhouse wrote to Sidmouth on the 21st : “ I believe an offer of the Irish 
Government has been made to Lord Huntly.*' {Ibid.) 


K 
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earnestly hope that office will not be offered or accepted until he 
has read your letter. It is essential that what he does should be 
done with his eyes open. ... I have come to one conclusion, 
that viewing C.’s conduct in the light he did, he, the D., was 
quite right to resign. I am delighted also at what you tell me of his 
distaste to bemg himself the Prime Minister, as the other side all 
said Oh he resigned because he did not chuse anyone sh^ be 
Prime Minister but himself.” The conditions on which M^ C. has 
come in are indeed astonishing. 

I really do not know whether after reading this letter F. will 
take office or not. He is annoyed altogether about the view his 
friends on your side of the question have of his taking such a step. 
At the same time his politics as long as he has been in the House 
have inclined to Canning’s, & in the event of an ultra entirely 
Protestant Government having been formed he must have been 
in opposition. He would certainly like [to] be employed for all 
sorts of reasons with which you are acquainted, but the bare idea 
of being hand & glove with people as long as they are in power, 
& leaving them as soon [as] they are out, is galling. I can hardly 
think any such imputation can be cast upon him considering the 
line he has always taken. Will you give me a candid opinion upon 
the subject? I will not expect it if it sh<^ be disagreeable to 
you. . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 


184. Emily, Lady Londonderry to Lord Londonderry. 

North Cray, [c. 19 ApriL } — Canning has bamboozled the King, 
bought Lady C[onyngham] and the Doctor. ^ Your part of the 
interview was excellent, his, though, mostly false. It is however 
true that the Duke of Wellington did assist in persuading him to 
employ C[anning]. I return your paper. I will certainly say 
nothing of the contents, but there is one part of it I wish generally 
known, which is that with respect to the Catholics, as one of 
Canning’s tricks was to cause it to be given out by his toads that 
your brother’s support of them was hollow, and that in fact he 
had given them up to oblige his Majesty. I send you the two 
letters, will endeavour to get the letters to George the Third, and 
his answer, which if I recollect right are of the very greatest impor- 

^ Sir William Knighton, 
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tance upon this present occasion. I believe nobody saw the letters 
but Edward Cooke and myself. I only fear that in his rage for 
destroying papers they may have perished. I only owe the letters 
I now send you to having snatched them from the fire. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 


185. James Abercromby to the Earl of Carlisle. 

[c. 19 Aprill ] — I have talked with Lansdowne & I have fairly 
told him that I think he owes it to Canning & to himself to receive 
the proposition with a desire to remove rather than to raise diffi- 
culties. He assures me that he has a perfectly cordial feeling 
towards Canning. Great pains have apparently been taken to 
impress him with distrust. I only wish to have the proposal 
cordially received & fairly considered. If in the end they differ 
it can't be helped. Grey has declared entirely ofi on the ground 
of Copley's appointment & I hear his relations have been taking 
that ground at Brooks's. Lansdowne says that Brougham was 
with him this morning & all his language was that of the most 
perfect reason & fairness. God grant that he may continue in that 
state. Denison told me today that the Whigs had had a great 
deal to do with placing Canning in his present condition. If these 
hints are dropped on the eve of a friendly communication what 
will it be if they break off in ill humour. I am really very unhappy 
about the whole thing, & I fervently pray for a good result, altho' 
my hopes are abated. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 


186. Viscount Granville to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Friday morning, 20 April , — ^Will not Canning have a right to 
think himself unfairly dealt by, when he receives the communica- 
tion of which Abercromby told us the substance last night — the 
condition insisted upon seems to be at variance with the tenour 
of those letters of Brougham & Lansdowne, which were spon- 
taneously communicated to him three weeks ago — ^in those letters 
an intimation was conveyed, that they would be contented with 
a Gov* of which he, Canning, should be the real leader, leaving 
the Catholick question, as it were in abeyance, but making such 
progress, as it must inevitably make, when the current of influence 
& patronage was not directed as for years past it had been, in a 
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course to counteract it — encouraged by the sentiments contained 
in these letters Canning did not hesitate to kiss the King's hand, 
as his Prime Minister — he knew the apprehensions felt by the King 
upon the Catholick claims, & though he would not bind himself 
by any pledge whatever, he thought that consideration for these 
feelings were due to the King that it was in fact politick to 
have a regard for them, & that he had the sanction of Lansdowne 
& Brougham for so doing — ^now the dictation implied in the con- 
dition to which I have referred seems to be repugnant to the feeling 
with which Canning had determined to act towards his Majesty — 
but supposing even the case (which I know to be impossible) of 
Canning pressing it upon the King, & the King in consequence of 
being so pressed to comply with it, in my conscience I believe that 
you would do a lasting mischief to the cause of the Catholicks. 
You would scare a multitude of sober minded people, who might 
shortly be brought to concur with you, & you would raise a No- 
Popery ferment in England, which w*^ adjourn for ages the peaceable 
settlement of this question. The effect on Ireland also would be 
bad— an exulting triumph on one side, & a feeling of exasperation 
& despair on the other. As to the lead of the H. of Lords, ^though 
I am f^ from contesting abstractedly Lord Lansdowne’s superior 
pretensions, I think he ought to have prevented its being insisted 
upon. I really believe that if Canning had not learnt from you 
that there was a disposition to allow it to be given to Robinson, 
he would, having pledged himself to Robinson, have abandoned 
the hope of any jimction being carried into effect. I could not 
help giving vent to my feelings— it was with feelings of deep regret 
on every account that I heard last night what Abercromby com- 
municated to us. 

[PS.] Upon further conversation with Abercromby last night I 
found him disposed to suggest to Lansdowne an alteration in 
the mode, if not in the substance of the drawing up the condition 
respecting the Irish Gov* — ^and which I believe he will send this 
morning. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 

187. J. W. Croker to George Canning. 

Admiralty. 20 April . — ^Have you a certainty (and if so, when 
and whence acquired) that Peel would have resigned, if he had 
been beaten on the Catholic question ? If you obtain any further 
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information as to the propriety of complying with the Duke of 
R[utland]’s wishes, you will teU Stapleton to let me know. 

(Harewood MSS) 

188. A. G, Stapleton to J. W. Croker. 

F.O. 20 April, Confidential, — C[anning] has a certainty 
from Peel himself. C. has no positive information respecting 
the D. of R[utland]*s intentions — but what he has is more favour- 
able than before. 

(Croker MSS ) 


189. J. W. Croker to A. G. Stapleton. 

Admiralty, 20 April, — I have heard this moment that the Duke 
of Rutland talks constitutional language ; that he does not question 
the right of the Crown to choose its Minister ; and that he has no 
objection to Canning personally. This I have heard out of 

the streets. I have just had your note which confirms it to a 
certain extent. 

(Harewood MSS,) 


190. John Calcraft to George Canning. 

Hanover Square, 20 April, — I fear the negotiation \vith Lord 
Lansdowne is at an end, and having always told my friends that 
if it went off, I should, notwithstanding, adhere to your Govern- 
ment, I now tender my services on the footing I mentioned when 
I had the honour of seeing you yesterday morning, if you think 
they can be at all useful in completing your arrangements for 
filling up the Administration. 

[Canning replied briefly ; I do understand you, and am very 
happy so to understand you,” {Ibid.)] 

(Harewood MSS ) 

191. Viscount Dudley and Ward to George Canning. 

Park Lane, Friday night [20 April], — I have a communication 
to make to you from the Whigs. Though I am not very sanguine 
about it, yet I think it may by possibility lead to some good. 
Tell me, if you please, whether you will receive it tomorrow morning, 
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and at about what hour. . . . Perhaps you have already made 
arrangements that render a junction impossible — and in that case 
I need not trouble you at all upon the subject. 

Ibid,, Roehampton, 9 p.m , — I found your note on my return. 
Just before I left town I wrote one to you which by this time you 
must have received. I will take my chance for finding you about 
the middle of the day tomorrow. If you are engaged I can wait, 
or call again. A very large part of [the] Whigs is I know very 
anxious that Lansdowne should not stand out as to the Lord 
Lieutenancy. If you have not already engaged yourself on another 
side, I reaUy hope that some arrangement might still be made with 
him. Brougham most anxious, and without any stipulation for 
himself, and I believe he has with him most of the Whigs in the 
House of Commons. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

192. Charles Arbuthnot to Robert Peel. 

Woodford, 20 April . — . . . I am sure our line is to be temperate, 
but it is absolutely necessary when P* reassembles that the truth 
sh<i be known. The endeavour is to run down and vilify the 
Duke. Canning now owns that he wrote his second letter in ill 
temper to the Duke; and he regrets it. Indeed, Huskisson had 
said to me that Canning had been out of temper by the Duke's 
first letter. Lord Hertford's conduct is what I expected, but good 
character alone can give them real support. [See No. 160.] 

I hear that four anti-Catholics have refused the Home Depart- 
ment. The Speaker would have taken [it] if he c*^ have ventured 
to risk the pension to be panted when his services in the Chair 
are over. I thought by lus manner when he spoke to me that 
his inclinations were that way. But it is idle to send you news 
from the country. . . . 

[PS.] I am rejoiced that the command of the army is not given 
away, and that Sir Herbert Taylor will be about the King. 

(Add. MS. 40340, ff. 152-3.) 


193. The Marquess of Londonderry to the Duke of Wellington. 

20 April, Private . — You may depend upon it your injunctions ^ 
in your letter of this morning shall be strictly adhered to. I have 

^ Earnestly recommending moderation and temper. {W,N.D,f iii. 654.) 
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seen the D. of N[ewcastle] since, and although I could not pacify 
his bitter feelings, I am sure he will be tranquil until the crisis 
developes itself further. Above all, the person of Majesty shall 
ever be treated with the utmost veneration and caution. However, 
my d^ Duke, it is most difficult when one’s whole soul is rous’d 
to indignation, to be calm, and remain with your hands before 
you, however inefficient one may be. For my own part my whole 
nature is rous’d to desperation at injuries done to those I love 
and admire, and am bound to by every tie of gratitude and 
devotion, when in my own person I could easily forgive and pass 
over what I despise. Eilenb[orou]gh has just left me. He tells 
me, altho the negotiation was broken ofi with Lansdown it is 
renewed, and L[ansdow]n[e] has been offered every thing brilliant, 
handsome, and considerate — ^the Home Department, management 
of Ireland, &c. &c., and large patronage for his friends. The 
underlings all want him to close. They are so rapacious. But 
Grey, Lauderdale, Rosslyn and himself will come in on no terms. 
But I think the leaning of EUenborough’s mind probably from the 
best source is that L[ansdow]n[e] will make some Convention. In 
the meantime, the first nominations, and then being forced to the 
Whigs, shews the baseness of the whole transaction, and if even 
C[annin]g gains Lansdown without his compeers in the H. of Lords, 
the defection of the Tories who have taken on, I conclude must 
follow Lansdowne’s apptm*. Brougham is furious at Plunkett's 
nomination. He has Lord Darlington to manage for as B. likes 
[sicl. 

(WeUmgton MSS.) 

194, Viscount Strangford to the Duke of Wellington. 

Harley Street, 20 April, Confidential , — ^When I had the honor 
of writing to your Grace yesterday, I was not aware that you had 
left town. I wished to have had an opportunity of asking your 
sanction of a step to which I am strongly impelled by my duty 
to my five children. Under your Grace’s most kind and friendly 
opinion, I have hitherto refrained from pressing a second applica- 
tion to Canning.^ When I first spoke to him, after my return 
from Russia, he said that though he could do nothing for me, as 
Foreign Secretary, he thought that my situation gave me a claim 
on the Government at large. He is now in a position to prove 

1 For a pension. He had been Ambassador at Petersburg, 1S25-6. 
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whether he was sincere or not in making that admission. I must 
not suffer my family to remain in its present condition, without 
hazarding an attempt (a fruitless one, I dare say) to amend it. 
But, without your permission, or at least, without the knowledge 
that such a measure would not be displeasing to you, I feel too 
strongly bound by every sentiment of respect and devotion towards 
your Grace, to venture upon it. My plan would be to go to 
Canning, and fairly state to him my just claim — ^not upon the 
ground of prospective parliamentary support — but on that of five 
and twenty years of uninterrupted public service — on that of the 
destitute condition of my children, the heirs to a British peerage — 
and on his own assurance that my situation was one well entitled 
to the consideration of the Government. Whatever your Grace’s 
opinion of this step may be, I do entreat you to pardon the frank- 
ness with which I have ventured to submit it to you.^ 

(Wellington MSS.) 

195. The Duke of Rutland to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Belvoir Castle. 20 April . — I take an excessive interest in all 
your letters. This would be the case if they had not such a 
momentous subject on which to treat as that with which they 
are now filled, and you may therefore guess how anxiously they 
interest me at this moment. Every day seems to increase the 
importance of the present crisis. In the present state of things 
no man can tell what wiH be the issue of them. Of course much 
exaggeration prevails while the public mind is so highly excited, 
& it is difficult to ascertain how much is really true. I observe 
you had heard that Sir Henry Halford was thought too dangerous 
a person for the Kiag to converse with, whereas I have a letter 
from Sir Henry himself in which he says that he had been with 
his Majesty every alternate day since his arrival in London. It 
seems to me that Canning will himself be forced either to change 
opinions which he has held, & upheld during the material part of 
his political Hfe, or abandon all hope of fixing himself firmly in 
his saddle. The King seems to be daily more & more eager on the 
Catholick question, and I imagine he gives his Premier a full dose 

^ He wrote again, next day : "... * If I do not hear an3rfching to the con- 
Ixary from you, I shall consider your silence as giving me permission to proceed 
in my plan — ^a hopdess one I doubt not — ^but stdl, one which in justice to my 
family, I think I ought to try.” {lUd.) 
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of it every time he sees him. ... It is evident that the Adminis- 
tration now forming must be essentially Protestant, more so perhaps 
as to numbers than that which is recently dissolved. The question 
which I shall have to determine will be whether a Ministry of 
which the Premier is a pledged advocate of the Catholick claims, 
can be to the letter, founded on the principles of Liverpool's 
Government. The Treasury we all know possesses patronage to 
an enormous extent, and I question whether the First Lord being 
favourably disposed to the Cathohcks, may not do more mischief 
in the land, even if all his troops were Protestant, than if the 
reverse of this supposition were the case, and the Premier alone 
should be Protestant. We all know that the First Lord of the 
Treasury has in fact the appointment to all the dimities of the 
Church, and if he should be an advocate of Catholicism he may 
gradually make a most material alteration in our Church system, 
and we must arm the King, & expect him to exercise a veto in the 
appointment of our Bishops. It is not possible for me to write 
as you suggest to Lord Manners, because I yesterday received a 
letter from his brother the Archbishop, informing me that at the 
King's express desire he had written to him to press him to remain 
in his high office in Ireland, at least till a proper Protestant succes- 
sor to him can be found. It would therefore be an unauthorized 
act on my part if I were to endeavour to counteract the communica- 
tion thus made from the Archbishop to his brother. My course is 
very straightforward. Things are at this moment in so imsettled 
a state that it would be the height of indelicacy for any one to 
sing out, either one way or the other until it is seen comment les 
affaires politiques s'arrangent. You are aware that if I am satisfied 
as to the principles & efficiency of an Administration, my attach- 
ment is to the Crown rather than to any set of men. I shewed 
this to be the impulse of my conduct when M^ Pitt, of whom I 
had an admiration ten times exceeding in degree that which I 
entertained for any other person in the land, gave up the reins of 
government to Lord Sidmouth. I make no scruple in owning to 
you that the man whom of all others I had now rather see at the 
head of the Government, is the Duke of Wellington. I have not 
told him so as yet, because I do not know whether such a declara- 
tion would not under existing circumstances rather annoy than 
please him, but I am as little likely to alter in my opinion on the 
subject, as he is to swerve from his principles. But I am confident 
if I asked his advice, he would give it to me, to wait patiently until 
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matters resolve themselves into some tangible form & nature, and 
then to act accordingly — ^and I am sure this is the true line. I 
am quite convinced that the Duke has had motives for his conduct, 
equally noble, disinterested and undeniable — ^he who runs can read 
(or he must be a ninny if he cannot) that no man, setting aside all 
feelings of honor & nobleness of mind, would be so dead to self 
interest, as to abandon a position of aU others equal to his highest 
ambition & wishes, & which promised him glory & happiness for 
the remainder of his life, without a cause that cannot be questioned. 
What that cause has really been, I of course cannot precisely know : 
but the time will probably come, and at no distance, when the 
transactions of the last month will be shewn in their proper colours. 
My intelligence from London yesterday stated that Protestantism 
was all the cry, and that Canning's people were seeldng in all 
directions for firm Protestants to fill the various offices. ... It 
is singular that in ten days only 3 or 4 offices should have been 
filled up. It shews the difficulties under which the King's firmness 
and decision on the Catholick subject has placed Canning. I 
consider the latter as going about with a Protestant tin kettle tied 
to his tail, and a gaUmg appendage it must be to him, if he has 
consistency or honor in his nature. . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

196. Lady Georgiana Louisa Bathurst to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Friday, [20 Apri[\. — ^We are waiting open mouthed to hear the 
final decision of the Whigs. We think they must have sent into 
the coimtry for advice for the answer was delayed fr. yesterday 
till today, when W°^ Ponsonby is to let us know whether L^ Lans- 
downe has consented or not. This is the 2^ negociation. I can 
hardly think he will be allowed to accept when it is known under 
what conditions he undertook from the King the formation of the 
Gov*. Have you heard that they have sent off to L^ Huntly to 
offer him the Lord Lieutv of Ireland— not very likely I think that 
he will accept— he hates C[annin]g & has the greatest admiration 
for Peel, When you come to town you w 2 l be quite satisfied 
with L* Anglesea when you hear his conversation with Sir Henry 
Hardinge & his letter to L^ Londonderry — ^which L. repeated 
to papa. I am a little afraid L^ L. has been too violent. I under- 
stand the K. is angry with him. . . . L^ Dudley is at Brighton 
& denies having had anything offered to him or knowing anything 
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at all about the Administration. I should rather suspect that 
p. may perhaps think his dear friend C[annin]g has not done wisely 
in offending & separating fr. the aristocracy. D. is a great 
aristocrat. 

The other day at the great dinner C[annin]g gave to the D. of 
C[larence] & the new members, Palmerston was unwell & left 
the room. This brought Bexley & Sir John Copley next to 
each other & the latter addressing himself to B., to the infinite 
amusement of all the table, said, '' I wonder whether he will come 
back again." 

If you hear that Francis Levison has abused the Duke, dont 
believe it. They are at Richmond & he came here yesterday 
morS quite unhappy at such a report & begged we w*^ not let the 
Duke for a moment believe it. He has certainly (as I am sorr}’ 
to say all the young men have) a profound admiration for the 
gentleman, as Anglesea calls him, but I am sure he w^^ not abuse 
the dear Duke. lA Ashley is gone to Leamington & he admires 
Canning's talents more than I quite like — ^but he is up to him. 
I had gt pleasure in telling Francis of their having sent off to 
Huntly to propose his being lA of Ireland. He asked what 
his talents were. I said he was a very good humoured merry person 
& a most vehement anti-Catholic. He looked rather discomposed 
I thought. It is very painful to me for (like you) I am bursting 
with indignation ags^ C[annin]g, but with the young men I find 
that if one flys out too much they will not listen, one & only set 
me down as too prejudiced to be attended to. 

Since writing this we have heard that the Whig answer can't 
come till this evs. FitzwiUiam & L* Spencer are they say the 
two people to whom they have sent. Manners will not remain 
I believe but the K. will not hear of Plunkett so C[annin]g has given 
him such a sop. He is to be Master of the Rolls. What luck for 
him ! There he is landed for life. It will create g* dissatisfaction 
in the English Courts of Law. We hear that the Prime Minister 
is in roaring spirits — ^not exactly flushed with success I sh^ think, 
but all his dear friends I suppose tell him that he will triumph 
over all difficulties. The D^s of Gloster has seen our gracious, 
but she can say nothing for he talks all himself & tells her a most 
pitiful story, but has not been violent against any of us. It is 
then very difficult to say, " But all H.M. tells your R.H. is not 
true " — so it ends in her crying about it all, poor thing, and one 
can say but little. As for Lauderdale I suppose H.M. would 
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as soon see old Nick. In the summer L. told me he saw what 
favours C[annm]g was gaining over him, for that formerly he 
used to teU him all his grievances, but that then he had found he 
not enter at all into public affairs with him. 

I send you the Leeds Intelligencer for you to read in the carriage — 
it is very refreshing after the nonsense the other newspapers write 

[PS.] M^ Rogers has just been here. Holland H[ouse] intend 
supporting the new Gov*. W“ Ponsonby has also been here — ^he 
says they know nothing but is inclined to think Lansdowne 
will join. It wi<i be a g* thing for them. What will become then 
of Copley I wonder & how soon they will kick out poor Van. 

(Arbutfanot MSS.) 

197. Lord Ashley to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Leamington. 20 April. — ^Women are very discreet or very indis- 
creet, they have no moderation. That is a general rule. Now, my 
dear M’^s Arbuthnot, you are a marvellous person for prudence nine 
cases out of ten. Upon my word I trust greatly to your statesman- 
like qualities, but the exception proves the rule, and in a late instance 
you have proved it indisputably. It is mentioned in London that 
your language about our gracious [Sovereign] has been most loud and 
most angry. Is not that a little ill-judged ? A few words carried 
to his ears might inflame them so dreadfully as to render aU good 
humour for ever impossible, AU people believe that you are speak- 
ing the Duke's sentiments ; weU and good, but however just they 
may be, I had rather see his Grace Commander in Chief, than foam- 
ing about in acknowledged undeservedness of his ill-treatment, 
when aU might have been made up consistently with feeling & 
dignity. Now you wiU not be offended at this remonstrance, 
because you know that I have a real kindness towards you. I can- 
not show it better than in doing that which I know to be serviceable. 
You wiU therefore put the affront in your pocket, if you wear pockets. 

. . . Poor Francis Levison is quite in sorrow on the Duke's account 
— now pray be cautious and sweet-tempered also. 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 


198, Henry Brougham to Viscount Althorp. 

Friday [20 April]. — . , . Canning has been doing sad things I 
fear — and trying to find questions which may unite us with Eldon. 
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Copley’s appointment was bad — ^Plunket is Master of the Rolls and a 
peer — ^two men utterly incapable of doing the business of day. 
This is worse for Chancery suitors a himdred times than Eldon 
himself.^ 

(Althoip MSS.) 

199. James Scarlett to George Canning. 

21 April , — I am not sure that Lord Lansdowne would not renew 
if he was made to understand that the proposition might still be 
modified ; my reasons for thinking so are the strong and general 
feeling that exists amongst his friends against it, and an observation 
made by him to me last night that he concluded that he could not 
revive the negotiation. He seemed to think that if he and those he 
had consulted were disposed to relax, the door was not at present 
open to any further communication. 

If you thmk or wish that an3d:hing further can be done, it appears 
to me that you have only to let me know that his condition cannot 
be received and that you would be glad if he could upon considera- 
tion withdraw it. I am sure that he will consider this as calling 
upon him to make some other proposal if possible, and the urgency 
of his friends may then act upon him. He was very strenuous in 
advising me to accept your ofer. I have written to Lord Fitz- 
william ^ and must depend on Ms answer — ^at least, so I tMnk at 
present. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

200. George Canning to James Scarlett. 

F, 0 , 21 April , — I saw M^ Tindal last night and he most hand- 
somely consents to accept you for his cMef. 

I do not answer the other part of your note, because I am already 
in communication with a person® who has been sent to me. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


1 Parts of this letter are quoted in my Brougham and the Whig Party, p. 151 ; 
and in E.H,R., April 1927, p. 208. 

8 Who provided him with a seat in Parliament, 

® The Duke of Devonshire 
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201. George Canning to Viscount Dudley and Ward. 

FX). 21 Aj>ril, 9 a,m . — I have certainly impaired my present 
means in a small degree — ^in plain terms I have made an offer ^ of one 
of the Cabinet places in the House of Lords (not the principal one) 
since I received the answer through Carlisle which he as well as I 
considered as decisive. But I held my hand, on hearing from you, 
and I am by no means sure that my offer will be accepted. If it be 
so, it will be by a person nearly eiusdem generis, I shall not know 
his name till Monday. . . . 

Ibid,, F, 0 ,, 21 April , — ^The Duke of Devonshire has been here, and 
is gone down to Lord Lansdowne.^ I have engaged to wait till 
Monday morning. Should I not do wrong to enter into any cross 
communication while this mediating mission is pending ? 

(Harewood MSS.) 


202. William Lamb to George Canning. 

Whitehall. 2i April , — ^I saw Lord Lansdowne yesterday evening; 
and he confirmed to me in every particular the statement which you 
had made. He said that he considered the negotiation as entirely 
concluded, that the constituting the Irish Government in the manner 
which he proposed, was a point from which he could not depart ; but 
that he should not be unwHing to admit a principle of commutation, 
that is, that he should not object to having the Government here 
formed in a greater proportion of anti-Catholics, provided he could 
have the Irish Government, by which he means the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Secretary favourable to the claims of the Roman Catholics. 
This is the sum of what he said. When I left him I went to Brooks's, 
where I found that amongst the persons present, about thirty or 
perhaps forty, including Brougham, Burdett, Calcraft, &c. &c. there 
prey^ed a strong and almost general feeling of disapprobation of the 
decision to which Lansdowne had come. Some of them went to 
remonstrate with him, and I do not know whether some general 
representation upon the subject was not drawn up and sent to him. 
These steps, I am afraid, can hardly be expected to induce him to 
reconsider his determination, although I think it might have been 
different, if he had taken a little more pains beforehand to ascertain 
the opinions of more of those with whom he was acting. This 

^ To the Duke of Portland. 

® Who had returned to Bowood after the breakdown of the negotiations. 
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crotchet about the Irish Government is felt by almost everybody to 
be just such another obstacle as the Whigs have always contrived to 
raise up against their own entrance into power. I thought it right 
just to tell you what had passed between me and Lord Lansdowne. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


203. J. W. Croker to George Canning. 

21 April . — May I come over or if not now, at what hour ? I have 
seen Lord L[owther], and have had a satisfactory conversation wdth 
him. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

204. George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

F.O. 21 April . — I will wait upon his Majesty about four o'clock. 
I have seen the Duke of Devonshire this morning, and have given 
him till Monday for his decision. I send you three Whig letters. 
Tindal, with admirable good humour and good taste, agrees to serve 
under Scarlett. I have also seen Lord Dudley. More of that bye 
and bye. I have not seen Croker because we cannot use both strings 
of our bow at once. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


205. Viscount Dudley and Ward to George Canning. 

Brooks* s. [21 April\, 2.30. — ^There seems to have all along existed 
some misunderstanding as to a very important point. If so, it must 
be quite fatal. The "^igs conceive that the Secretary was to be 
Catholic, and that they had only to struggle for a Catholic Lieu- 
tenant. From our conversation this morning I am pretty sure I 
collected that the whole Government of Ireland being Protesta^it, is 
a sine qua non from which you will not, because you cannot, recede. 
Pray let me have a single word as soon as you conveniently can, to 
clear up this matter, which you see at once is of the greatest im- 
portance. I am utterly amazed that any misunderstanding should 
have existed upon such a point — ^but such is the fact. I shall come 
back to this place by and bye, so be so good as [to] direct yom 
answer to me here. 


(Harewood MSS.) 
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206. Thomas Spring-Rice to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

21 April. — ... It has been intimated to me that it would be 
agreeable if I should accept office under the new Government. My 
answer was, first a declaration that independent of any such ques- 
tion, it had been and was my wish and intention upon the principles 
laid down to vote with the Government zealously and anxiously. 
That with regard to the proposition itself, it was one which I could 
not under any circumstances entertain whilst there was the prospect 
of really forming the Government through your co-operation. And 
that even if that prospect was closed, I should feel extreme difficulty 
indeed in considering any question affirmatively on which you had 
put your negative. Still, that I would consent that the matter 
should be left open for communication when the time came. To 
you, my dear Lord, I repeat all this, not exaggerating the difficulty 
and pain I should feel, even notwithstanding your communication 
to me in taking the suggested step. Without that communication 
it would have been impossible to me. But I thought on every 
account without binding myself to any specific course it was 
expedient to answer as I did. I add nothing in respect to what has 
since passed as you will hear it from other quarters better than from 
me. 

(Bowood MSS.) 


207. The Marquess of Lansdowne to Lord Holland. 

B. S5*. Saturday morning [21 ApriT\. — I am obliged to leave town 
without seeing you, & very early. You know there are reasons why 
I cannot defer it, but I shall consider it as an act of friendship in you 
if you will come into town today & defend me after all that has 
passed, for after three days’ vexation, on the point of starting, I am 
overwhelmed with letters reproaching me in friendly of course but 
strong terms, for making the difficulty I did about the I[rish] Gov*, 
& this too from those who concurred in the minute— & from all the 
Irish (Newport for instance) who have for years been telling me that 
a divided Gov* in Ireland is worse than a Tory Gov* united. 

I feel this most crueUy to be accused of abandoning Ireland when 
I am in fact struggling for it. 

How can I write & retract ? Would it be wise, would it be safe 
for me to do so ? I will support Gov* — I will recommend those who 
think they can take office to do so — I will listen fairly to any fresh 
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proposition that can be made — ^but I confess with an earnest wish to 
keep out — ^tho' everybody tells me it is no support if I do not take an 
office. At all events I rely on your kindness to vindicate me for 
simply acting on the resolution taken — ^which as I now see is to be 
represented as obstinacy, punctilio, &c. 

I shall not be sorry from what I have seen of the steadiness of 
opinion of friends, if I have another answer to give, to give it where I 
am alone & can think with myself instead of talking with others. 

(Holland House MSS.) 

208. Lord Holland to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Holland House. 21 April, — ^I will go to town and with all I see 
defend your stipulation. In truth George III conceded it in 1806, 
why not George IV in 1827 ? I think however the negotiation will 
be in spite of you, revived. On reflecting on your paper I must 
acknowledge that one fault occurred to me, for which we all are as 
much and more responsible than yourself — viz. it was I think proper 
and necessary that the principle by which an individual at his dis- 
cretion was entitled to propose making concession to the Catholics 
a Cabinet question, should be laid before the King. But perhaps it 
would have been more prudent to have stickled for the other point 
with Canning only, that is, to have insisted with him on the Govern- 
ment of Ireland being uniformly Catholic, but not have insisted on 
the King’s knowing that to be our condition, but to have satisfied 
ourselves with the fact if Canning had been willing or able to manage 
it. As to relaxing that condition hereafter I should think that the 
earnestness of your friends and the substitution of some equivalent 
might reasonably induce you to do so, provided there are no other 
signs of over compliance with the hostility of the Court to the ques- 
tion, and provided you and your friends are hont fide admitted to 
the full share of authority as well as mere place, to which your personal 
qualifications and your station in Parliament and the country clearly 
entitle you. I lay great stress on this latter clause, for I think you 
are too easy on such subjects. Without much pride, I trust, in my 
character, I would not submit to be led in the House of Lords by a 
person brought there to lead me, with whom I was personally 
imacquainted and who in station and consequence is certainly 
inferior, and I should think in fitness for the situation too, to my 
natural representative in that House and in the Government. Nor 
is this aU. Canning seems to me, on the principle of being appointed 

L 
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Minister himself, to think that all under him are mere individuals 
who hold of him and have no substantial weight, authority of their 
own. If you act and co-operate with him, it must be, if not of terms 
of perfect equality, at least as a substantive power which brings an 
accession of strength to him and to his Government in Parliament, 
in England and in Ireland, which he cannot otherwise command — 
and he must give you either a joint voice in all his own important 
patronage, or surrender a distinct and definite share thereof, for the 
purpose of enabling you to keep that power essential to your own 
character and importance and to the stability of the Government to 
which you belong, firmly together. It is you well know always 
inconvenient to break off upon one point, for the last feather which 
breaks one down may always be called in itself light. I should 
therefore say that you stickled for what was granted without its 
being asked for by George III, and what was thought essential by us 
all — but after all if you could contrive to answer the same purpose 
by any other concession on their part, I would listen to it. 

[PS.] On the point of your precedence in the House of Lords I 
have reason to believe that Robinson, far from being easy or in- 
different, stickled and insisted upon the lead, and that he is in the 
opinion of Canning and his friends rather an intractable personage. 
He is I suspect half inclined to resign, and is much courted by 
Londonderry's squad. As to our own friends they are in a mood to 
blame us outrageously if we do not join, but to consider us as 
abandoning both our principles and our friends if we do, without 
obtaining more than is in our reach for one and the other. . . , 

[PPS.] My prediction is true ; the thing I find from my visit at 
Devonshire House is renewed. All I can say is that the question of 
Irish Government though reasonable and important, is not the con- 
dition on which my support is offered, to which you are welcome if 
you compromise that matter at all to your satisfaction, and enter 
into ofiice with the sort of power, patronage, and lead to which your 
station and the confidence reposed in you entitle you ; but if not, not. 
Abercrombie puts this in his letter, or sends it. I had no notion till 
he told me of the unjustifiable step at Brooks's. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

209. Sir Francis Burdett to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

21 April . — ^I am told, and thereby much flattered, that you 
expressed yourself sorry that for want of knowing of it, I was not at 
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the meeting last night at Lansdowne House, and that it would be 
agreeable to you to hear from me upon the subject then under 
consideration, \’iz. the negotiation broken off, not irrevocably I 
trust, with Canning, the terms of which, I understood generally 
to have been these : eight out of ten friends to Catholic emancipa- 
tion in the Cabinet, and though a Protestant, not a violent Lord 
Lieutenant in Ireland, with a Secretary friendly to Catholic 
emancipation, and, although not named for it, no probability of any 
objection to your holding the Home Secretary’s office, and therefore 
in fact having the control over the Government of Ireland. I must 
own if this is anything like the truth, I do deeply regret that a 
change of situation so advantageous in every point of view should be 
obstructed by what seems to me so trivial an objection as is, under 
such circumstances, the appointment of a moderate Protestant, Lord 
Lieutenant for Ireland. By such an arrangement ever3H:hing seems 
to me, if not instantly gained, eventually secured ... I clmg to it 
[Canning’s proposition] because it appears to me not only the most 
fortunate and unlooked-for event, but the only chance in our time 
of effecting any great practical good ; for however much I may be 
attached to theoretic principles, no one is more alive than I am to the 
wisdom and necessity of seizing on every opportunity that presents 
itself for obtaining practical benefits. I cannot think it wise to 
reject a great deal that is most desirable, because all that is to be 
desired cannot be, and at once, obtained. ... A greedy, bigoted, 
narrow-minded faction has like a nightmare oppressed the country 
ever since the commencement of the reign of George III to the 
present time, and so exhausted it, or possessed themselves of its 
strength, that it had lost the power, and almost the will, to shake it 
off. This their strength, however, probably produced their over- 
throw, for presuming too far, thinking they could not be got rid of, 
when no one else could, they unseated themselves, having done so, 
are we to endeavour to set them up again ? . . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 

210. Henry Hobhouse^s Diary. 

Saturday, 21 April , — The first step Canning took was to make 

the Duke of Clarence Lord High Admiral. Of this his friends 
boasted as a coup de maitre, inasmuch as it at once shut the door ag^ 
Melville’s return, and so punished him, and conciliated the Duke 
(who has lately expressed himself very contemptuously of Canning) 
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both as heir presumptive and as future Sovereign. The appointment 
is said to have been suggested by Croker, who has within these 3 
months been told by H.R.H. that when he acquired the command 
of the navy Croker sh<fi have nothing to do with it, and therefore had 
a deep interest in ingratiating himself with the Duke. H.R.H. 
hailed the choice, and evinced his gratitude to Croker by immedi- 
ately appointing him his Secretary. The wisdom of the appoint- 
ment, and its effect on the Duke and Croker, remain to be seen. It 
is not a light thing to place an almost irresponsible person at the 
head of a Dep* with so immense an expenditure as the navy. 

No successor has been found for the D. of Wellington as Com- 
mander in Chief, and the King has recurred to the notion, 
L[iver]pool counteracted 3 months ago, of commanding the army 
hunself. He sent for Sir Herbert Taylor on Wednesday, and com- 
municated to him the determination. He proposes to execute it by 
an Adjutant and a Quartermaster Gen^ and an officer in the nature 
of a Secretary, but with some new title, who is to be Sir H. T. As 
soon as Sir Herbert heard of the K.'s intention, he represented to M*^ 
Canning the difficulties w<^ occurred to him in putting the command 
of the army on this footing. He was desired not to state the diffi- 
culties to the King, and accordingly appeared to acquiesce in H.M.'s 
commands. But both he and the other military men, to whom the 
intention is known, concur in thinking that the adoption of this 
scheme for 3 months would demolish the fabric it has cost the 
D. of York 30 years to raise. And if by the appointment of the 
D. of Clarence the navy will be left with a head nearly free from 
responsibility, the army will by the new plan be under one wholly 
irresponsible at least as to the patronage. As to its expenditure 
there will certainly remain a control in the Secretary at War. 
But there will be such an interference with his office, that 
Palmerston has taken fright, and thinks it incumbent on him to 
remonstrate. 

Sir John Copley, the late Att^ Gen^ who upon Gifford’s death 
last Sept^ took the Rolls, altho' he had never practised in a Court of 
Equity, has been appointed to the Great Seal, the King telling him 
tha.t he made him his Protestant Chancellor. Such is the dearth of 
eminent lawyers, that there was scarcely any choice, and Copley in 
taking the Rolls clearly indicated his ambition to be Chancellor. 
The selection of his successor at the Rolls is a most extraordinary 
one, and can not fail to excite a strong sensation in the English Bar. 
Plunket the Irish Attv Gen^ being objected to by the King for the 
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Great Seal of Ireland, on acc* of his advocating so strongly the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, it became necessary to dispose of 
him in some other manner. He is therefore to be Master of the 
English Rolls, and to be compensated for the inferior station by an 
English peerage. This elevation is to be rendered more palatable to 
the English bench by advancing to the same dignity the Chief 
Justice of the K.B. Thus there will be 4 new Peers, viz. Copley, 
Lyndhurst ; Robinson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer who is 
to succeed Bathurst at the Colonial OfiSce ; Abbott, Ch. J. to be 
lA Tenterden ; and Plunkett, to be Plunkett. The Marquis of 
Anglesey has accepted the Mastership of the Ordnance, and 
Granville the Foreign Office. These, with what have been before 
mentioned, are the only arrangements actually settled ; and of these 
none have been proceeded in, except that the Gazette has announced 
the D. of Clarence's appointment to be High Admiral, and that 
Robinson yesterday deliv** up the Exch^^ Seal, the King entrusted 

to Canning, this being necessary before C.'s election, w<* took place 
on that day. 

The grand difficulty has been to fill up the Home Dep* in a 
manner consonant with Canning's promise to the King. [He 
offered it to Bathurst, who declined it.] ^ It was successively 
offered to and refused by the Speaker, Famboro', and M^ Wallace. 
The first was the only one who hesitated in his refusal. He would 
probably have accepted it, if a pension could have been secured to his 
son as well as to himself, as vnil follow from his continuing in the 
Chair of the House of Commons. A peerage was offered both to him 
and to Wallace. 

The King, in order to obviate the alarm w^^ might be taken by the 
Protestants in consequence of the tenets of the new Ministers, sent 
for the AbP of Canterbury and the B® of London, assured them of his 
firm determination to support the Established Church, asserted that 
he was and always had been as decided an enemy as his father to the 
Catholic claims, and had so declared to M^ Fox in 1806, and 
authorized them to communicate these sentiments to their brethren. 
The King has also given audiences on this subject to the Duke of 
Newcastle and the Marq. of Londonderry, to the former as a Peer, 
and to the latter on his resign^ his Ld^ of the Bedchamber. Of what 
passed at the former, little has transpired, and the correctness of what 
has been stated of it on the King's authority is impeached by the 
Duke, who however does not feel himself at liberty to disclose what 
^ The portion enclosed in square brackets is a marginal addition. 
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actually passed. The Duke is too zealous an anti-Catholic to leave 
a doubt that he advised H.M. to form a Gov* entirely of his own 
principles. L. was exempted from all restraint on the head of 
secresy by the King himself, and makes no scruple of declaring that 
the King used most contemptuous language of Canning, complained 
that he had been forced on him in 1822, and that he (the K®) was 
illtreated by those who then so forced Canning now refusing to serve 
under him, but that he was determined to have an entire anti- 
Catholic Gov* in Ireland, and half anti-Catholics in the Cabinet, 
rule he wo^ observe so strictly, that whenever a vacancy is made by 
one of that party, he will supply it by a man of the same principles. 
How far these professions are consistent with the negotiation w®*^ 
has been carried on between Canning and the Whigs remains to be 
seen. Londonderry is himself friendly to the Catholic claims, as 
his brother was. His objection was therefore personal to Canning, 
and he has written a letter to Robinson, upbraiding him with a 
dereliction of principle, in having deserted the measures of the late 
Londy, under whom he was brought into public life, and for 
whom he professed in 1822 the most xmbounded veneration, and 
addicted himself to Canning, by whom the late Lord L. was so 
nitreated. 

(Hadspen House MSS.) 

2II, Viscount Sidmouth to Viscount Exmouth. 

Early Court 21 April, Private , — ^You have been often in my 
thoughts within the last ten or twelve days, but I have not written, 
as I am not fond of dealing in lamentations. In my own mind 
however there has not been a stronger feeling than that of indigna- 
tion at .the attempts in which almost every newspaper is engaged, to 
vilify and calumniate persons whose principles, fidelity, zeal and 
fortitude have been long proved, and never found wanting, and to 
whose services the country has incurred the debt of eternal gratitude. 
Their characters and the whole course of their public lives, ought to 
crush all the imputations against them of having failed in duty to the 
King. Surely they acted more becomingly towards his Majesty, and 
more honourably towards M^^ Canning, by declining to form such a 
connection with him as that so strangely proposed, than they would 
if, differing with him as they did upon points of the first importance, 
they had formed a connection which they must have known was 
liable and likely to be soon dissolved, and the dissolution of which. 
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whilst it brought not only their foresight but fair dealing and honour 
into question, could not fail to be productive of the ^eatest 
embarrassment to the King and to the public service. Nothing that 
has passed has at all surprized me, tho’ there was no reason to appre- 
hend that the explosion would so soon take place : but I had no 
doubt that it would be immediately consequent upon a vacancy in 
the first situation in the Government. All would have remained 
quiet if Bathurst had been the successor of Liverpool, and 
C[anning] contented to continue where he was ; but, if he would not 
serve under B[athurst], what right has he or any one else to com- 
plain that others would not serve under him. . . . 

(Sidmouth MSS.) 

212. Sir James Macdonald to Viscount Granville. 

20, Duke St, 21 April . — ^Thank you for y^ note. I really wrote 
under the influence of feelings that entitle me to have the spirit 
rather than the tenor of my letter looked to by you. Among those 
feelings was and is one of personal remorse at having consented to sit 
by without making more effectual resistance to a course wh. has led to 
a most unsatisfactory issue, and very little consonant with his own 
intentions. I and some others who have more weight with 
L[ansdowne], have, since I wrote to you, taken such steps as are 
most likely to facilitate any resumption of communication sh^^ the 
opportunity occur. 

But what I am the most anxious about is that you sh^^ have faith 
in his perfect sincerity and cordial good wishes to Canning, 
in whom he appears to me to take moreover a warm personal 
interest. 

(P.R.O., G. & D., 29/6.) 

213. James Abercromby to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

[c. 21 April-I — ^The Duke of Devonshire will speak for himself. I 
know not how I can add anything except by commenting on the 
details of Canning’s exposition, which I consider to stand thus. He 
expects Lord Wellesley to remain, he being willing to do so, but the 
King tired of it. He is bound to offer it to the Duke of Rutland — 
Canning and also Lord Carlisle expect that he will decline, but you 
must act on the belief that he will accept. A Catholic Secretary for 
the present, but he intends after an interval to appoint Herries of the 
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Treasury, who, though Protestant by vote is I suspect of the colours 
by which he can rise, but he is very moderate and capable. The 
Duke of Rutland if he accepts, represents the opinions of the Duke of 
York ; his connection with Lord Manners ^ will not recommend him, 
and he will bring with him friends and others not desirable. The 
Chancellor I suppose will be Shadwell who voted against the 
Catholics. Practically speaking, all this, if it should happen, would 
not obstruct you materially if you have the King and solid power 
here, for the elements are not formidable. But it might be said that 
the Catholic Cabinet here is balanced by a Protestant in Ireland. 
Joy, who will be Attorney General is Protestant, but I suppose (guess 
only) that North or Dogherty will be Solicitor General. The people 
at Brooks's are wild. I can neither approve or defend the conduct 
of Brougham. I am in fact very greatly annoyed by their com- 
municating with Lord Dudley, to go of course to Canning. Those 
who object to your refusal be the first to censure you for sup- 
porting or for accepting if they do not get what they want. I find 
since I began to write that Herries is more Protestant than I had 
supposed. I pity you from the bottom of my heart. If you accept, 
the perils are tremendous — ^they are no less so if you refuse. What- 
ever you do, insist upon the leadership in the Lords. I must fur&er 
say that I distrust your facility in negotiation — ^recollect that a fair 
and reasonable stipulation for places is essential to the maintenance 
of your influence and your principles. The questions axe, having 
agreed to waive pressing the Catholic question, is it sensible to refuse 
on smaller points, when there is a chance of future and great good. 
On the other hand there is a limit to concession. If you concede at 
all beyond what you can fairly maintain in argument, it will be lost 
if you succeed in emancipating the Catholics, but if you fail they will 
recoil upon you and increase future blame. A third question is one 
which relates to what will be your own position if you continue to 
support without oflflce — ^your following and influence will be greatly 
ffiminished. If you accept you hold at least a distinct place. But 
if you accept I feel strongly that you ought to start with some 
resolution in your mind, with as definite period in view as possible, 
beyond which you will not keep your principles as to the Catholics 
in abeyance. I look upon this as an experiment to carry the ques- 
tion. If it fails you have made a sacrifice, which ought not to endure 
indefinitely. If the Duke of Devonshire is in the Cabinet, it ought 

^ The fifth Duke of Rutland was the great-giaudsou, Lord Manners the 
grandson, of the third Duke. 
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not to be to the exclusion of whoever you would have brought in. 
The Duke ought to [be] a supernumerary, though it would be in fact 
gain for you. Whatever you do, you may be assured there is no one 
who will be more cordially your supporter. God send you a good 
deliverance and a cool heajt. 

(Bowood MSS.) 


214. James Abercromby to Viscoimt Althorp. 

[20 or 21 April .'] — . . . Lansdowne and Canning had a very long 
interview. The latter gave a detail of his conduct and difficulties 
since he last came into office. In doing so he certainly impressed 
Lansdowne with a strong impression as to the difficulties he had to 
encounter, of the national principles of his foreign policy, and that he 
had only carried his points by more than one threat of resignation. 
He then proceeded to his present position — ^he stated that the King 
was as he thought at his worst about the Catholics . . . that if the 
present opportxmity was improved and a fair and reasonable Govern- 
ment established, that he. Canning, entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of being able ere long to carry the Catholic question — ^that his 
own case was one which was encoura^g, for when he came into 
office it was against the King's inclination, and yet he is now where 
he is — that he had been violently opposed to his system of foreign 
policy, and that he had been brought round and admitted that he 
had been wrong — ^that Canning was quite free as to the Catholic 
question but that as a matter of feeling he did not wish to press it 
unnecessarily. The question then came to be, what was to be done, 
Lansdowne and Brougham being committed as you know. The 
making the Catholic question a Cabinet question at this moment was 
a bar in limine. To depart from it even for a time is I admit a 
relaxation of principle and can only be justified by the good that 
might be done to the country. You keep out the inveterate foes of 
the question and of everything liberal — ^you give a chance for im- 
pressing a better character on the Government of the country, and 
what weighed more with me than all the rest was that there did 
appear to me to be such a chance of carrying the question, as made it 
in my mind pusillanimous not to run some risks for it. I think it a 
question of the greatest urgency because I am well convinced that 
delay will rather diminish or destroy the effect of our opinion. The 
Church of Ireland cannot stand against exclusion and when you 
shake so great a part of your establishment, where is the safety for 
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the rest ? We thought that by consenting to delay and stipulating 
for the power of attempting to make it a Cabinet question, we 
obtained our security for our conduct — ^because that gave a fair 
opportunity to Lansdowne at a moment to be chosen by himself, 
either to obtain the object, or to retire. It was agreed that the 
Catholic question was the first object, but that being waived for the 
moment, the next thing was to secure a Government in Ireland 
composed of proper persons and not divided against each other. 
On this I have little or no doubt that it will go off, to the sincere 
regret of Canning. The truth I believe to be that the King has been 
driven from point after point and has at last taken shelter under the 
device to have a Protestant Lord Lieutenant. Personally I devoutly 
pray that it may fail, but for the public I shall be sincerely sorry — 
for either the old Tories will come back or Canning will make a very 
indifferent Government. My own feelings on the whole matter are 
these. I find Lord Lansdowne, to whom I owe great obligations, 
in a real difficulty, and I feel that I ought to make aU the sacrifice 
I can honourably make to help him. ... My firm conviction and 
most confident hope is that Lansdowne and Canning united would 
ere long carry the Catholic question and establish liberal principles. 
If they succeed all is well— if they fail, in my firm opinion they ought 
not to go on, after carrying, as they clearly would, a Catholic Bill 
through the Commons and losing it in the Lords. ... I agree with 
Lord Holland in thinking that it is a question on which honest and 
sensible people may fairly differ . . . Lansdowne wiU, as he is 
bound to do, support Canning’s Government as far as he can — 
others will do so also. Brougham declared last night that if Lans- 
downe did not accept office he should go into violent and factious 
opposition. He may, for to him nothing is impossible — but I can’t 
reconcile that with his letter to Canning. I pray sincerely that it 
may all go off as I expect. Canning was to see the King at two. If 
nothing follows tonight from that, we are out of our difficulties — ^but 
not so the Government and the country. 

[PS.] The Cabinet with two or three exceptions (the versatile 
Copley being one) and all places of power and patronage would 
have been in Catholic hands, 

(Althorp MSS.) 
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215. Mrs. Canning to the Duke of Portland.^ 

Downing Sireett ^ past 6 o^dockt Friday^ z8 

[Foreign Office. 6 o'clock, 21 ApriT \. — Pray do not be startled 
at the proposition I am about to make to you, and do not say no 

on 

to it [upjon the first impulse. Will you consent to come into the 

m 

Cabinet and lend your name as a sleeping partner [to] the firm ? 
I put it in this shape as likely to be [a] more attractive [name] 
to you than an active department, tho’ that would be still more 

persuade 

useful if you could [iDring] yourself to undertake it. Considering 

however for your acceptance 

[however] the latter x as hopeless, the office proposed to you x is 

m point of rank is 

that of Privy Seal, which [ranks the] second in the Government 
but has absolutely nothing in the way of business belonging to it, 

holding 

and you need not remain one hour longer in town from [filling] 
it, nor need you (if you do not feel disposed to do so) ever attend 
the Cabinet Councils while you are in town. I ask it of you as a 
personal kifidness to me not to refuse this proposal. It will be of 
the greatest use in the formation of the Government to have your 

the session 

name as belonging to it, and if at the end of [three months] you 

required 

should wish to get rid of it, you can resign. The good x will have 

no 

been in a great measure accomplished at, I trust, [a small] incon- 
venience to you, and with the satisfaction of having done a kind 
thing by us in acquiescing in the first instance. I have not time 

goes 

before the post x to enter into the system upon which the Govem- 

in every essential point 

ment is formed, but I think x it will be such as you will approve. 

1 The text shows how considerably the letter was modified, either by iMrs. 
Canning or her husband, before it was actually despatched. The Harewood 
document is, of course, a draft. The dating of the two MSS. is most curious. 
Mrs. Canning's dates are not always clear, and what looks like 21, in the draft, 
may reaUy be 20 (I have had no opportunity of checking this since I saw the 
MS. at Harewood House m 1934). The letter 'which her brother-m-law re- 
ceived is very clearly dated Friday, 18, but Friday was the 20th ; and the 
letter is endorsed, the 20th. Moreover, Canning’s letter to Dudley (No. 201) 
suggests that IMbrs Canning’s letter to the Duke had already been sent — ^that is, 
jthe previous evening. I think, therefore, the 20th is the correct date. 
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Lord WiUiam has already given it his approbation and promised 
support. Once more pray say the short monosyllable yes to yours 
affectionately. 

(Harewood & Welbeck MSS.) 

2x6. The Duke of Portland to Mrs. Canning. 

Welheck, 22 April , — ^You have put the proposal contained in 
your letter in a manner which leaves me no option. If you tell me 
it will be of use to your Government that I should accept the 
of&ce, I, ignorant of your views, the nature of your difficulties,. 
&:c., have no dioice but to acquiesce. I know it is an office which 
must be filled by somebody, although the business of it is nothing. 
I am aware too that it may be of great use to Canning to have 
somebody in it, who will not only be very ready, but very happy 
to resign it, the moment it may suit his convenience. I am that 
man. I wish him however to consider one thing before he finally 
determines on my taking the office for the present. Connected 
as we are, it is impossible that I shall not be made the channel of 
solicitations to him from persons from whose importunities I cannot 
defend myself, the moment I am ostensibly in the Cabinet with 
him. This will give him more trouble (of which, by the way, he 
will have otherwise a great deal too much) than if the office were 
in the hands of a person not so nearly connected with him. I 
beg he will reflect upon this before he determines. But I leave 
to him to determine as he pleases. . . . 

(Haxewood MSS.) 

217. Memorandum. 

[22 April ,] — Lord Lansdowne's difficulty a complete Protestant 
Government in Ireland. He thinks that Lord Wellesley's delayed 
resignation would have a worse appearance ; for then the appoint- 
ment of a Protestant Lord Lieutenant and a Protestant Secretary 
would APPEAR to be his. Lord Lansdowne thereJEore makes a 
point of the Secretary being an AVOWED Catholic. He considers 
the Secretary as a person appointed to transact business with the 
Home Secretary, and to do so with a person of contrary opinion 
would be unpleasant to his feelings and out of the question. From 
respect and consideration to his Majesty he makes no objection 
to the representative of his Majesty's person being Protestant,. 
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only trusting, as he expects, that it will not be a person of bigotted 
or ultra principles. With regard to the lead in the House of Lords, 
Lord Lansdowne felt indifference and a reliance on the good under- 
standing which he is sure would subsist between him and 
Robinson. But he has friends who are so extremely tenacious on 
this point, who go so far as to make their degree of support of the 
Government dependent on it, that he would like some distinction 
to satisfy and manager them — ^such as that on occasions of Addresses 
or subjects of foreign policy he might be employed, M^ Robinson 
of course taking business already commenced, and on Treasury- 
subjects ; on any arrangements which would prevent Lord Lans- 
downe appearing to give precedency to an office inferior to his own. 
Lord Lansdowne feels full reliance on the honour of Canning 
to afford him the full patronage of his place, and that he will com- 
municate freely with him on the general patronage of the Govern- 
ment, so as to give him the weight natural to his situation, and 
to the support due for the numbers of those he brings to the support 
of the Government. In conclusion Lord Lansdowne makes a 
positive stipulation that if unfortunately he should find difficulties 
which would compel him to resign, his resignation should be 
accepted without the obligation of specifying the nature of them, 
leaving it open to be on public or personal grounds. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

218. Lord Auckland to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

'New Street. 22 April . — . . . Whatever your decision may be, 
I am prepared to thmk it right and to abide by it and to defend 
it, for I fed it altogether to be a case of so much real difficulty, 
such a balance of possibility of real good and of risk of injustice 
and ultimate failure, that where my opinion wavers, yours will 
decide it. Nevertheless I must fairly say that the leaning of my 
opinion under aU the circumstances and in the state of the negotia- 
tion is that at all hazards you ought to accept, endeavouring as 
far as is possible to save the principles untouched which you have 
declared, and professing that your adhesion is only to last until 
you see real e'^ growing out of an Irish Government formed in a 
manner which you have endeavoured to avert. I need scarcely 
say that this is the opinion of all the clamorous and of many of 
the most considerate of those who have followed you in public 
life — an opinion however expressed by some in a manner and 
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with a violence which make one almost doubt its soundness. For 
one, whatever the result may be, I shall always bear witness to the 
painful intenseness with wMch in a most difficult case and where 
no line has been free from real difficulty, you have endeavoured 
to pick out the best path. No one has a right to say for another 
to what extent and for what amount of good a risk of loss of 
character is to be encountered.' 

[PS.] I have been talking with Holland, and do not agree with 
him about stipulating for an equivalent. The Home Secretaryship 
is an equivalent, and if you accept the more freely you do it the 
better — ^but I am much for stickling for the leadership — ^it is due 
to you, and you may buy it on your terms. 

{Bowood MSS.) 

219. George Canning’s Memorandum for Lord Lansdowne. 

F.O. 23 Aj^ril . — I The Catholic question is to remain, as in 
Lord Liverpool's Government, an open question, upon which each 
member of the Cabinet is at perfect liberty to exercise his own 
judgment, in supporting that question if brought forward by others, 
or in propoundmg it either in the Cabinet or to Parliament. But 
if any member of the Cabinet should deem it an indispensable 
duty to bring forward individually the Catholic question in Parlia- 
ment, he is distinctly to state that he does so in his individual 
capacity. 

2 The inconvenience (now unavoidable) of having one open 
question in the Cabinet, makes it the more necessary to agree 
that there should be no other. AH the existing members of the 
Cabinet are united in opposing the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, and could not acquiesce m its being brought forward or 
supported by any member of the Cabinet. 

3 The present members of the Cabinet are also united in opposi- 
tion to the motion for the repeal of the Test Act, of which notice 
stands on the books of the House of Commons. They see great 
inexpediency in now stirring a question which has slept for upwards 
of thirty years, and they could not consent to a divided vote by 
the members of the Cabinet upon it. 

(Harewood & Bowood MSS.) 
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220. The Duke of Devonshire to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

23 April . — I have been kept till post time and have no decisive 
answer to send you yet. Canning received well my statement. 
He has just told me that William Lamb has accepted the Irish 
Secretaryship. I shall have much to tell you tomorrow, but of 
course I should be delighted to hear of your arrival here. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

221. Lord Ellenborough to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Roehampton. 23 April . — In the event of your consenting to 
take office, will you allow me to suggest the expediency of your 
ascertaining directly from the King in a personal inter\iew, before 
you kiss hands, what his understanding now is of the principles 
on which the new Administration is framed, and to what extent 
the Government is at liberty to use its influence for the purpose 
of ultimately carr3dng the Catholic question. I think this direct 
course may avoid much future embarrassment. It would be still 
more satisfactory if you could obtain from the King a declaration 
in writing, without showing any suspicion of his sincerity. 

I can hardly doubt that the King in his conversation with the 
Archbishop committed himself to the extent of declaring that he 
should keep the patronage of the Church in his own hands and use 
it against the Catholics, and therefore I am the more anxious 
that upon this point you should know clearly where you are. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

222. Lord Holland to George Tierney. 

Vice-Chancellor* s. 23 April . — ^The Duke of Devonshire is come 
back with an answer that leads at least to negotiation and I think 
(should I say I fear ?) to final conclusion of a treaty and acceptance 
of ofiice. Lansdowne relaxes about Lieutenancy — ^but stipu- 
lates for Irish Sec. and a due share of patronage and in compliance 
with his friends for lead in House of Lords. Duke of Devonshire 
does not like the terms to be mentioned and I do not enumerate 
them till they are either accepted or refused. The result is that 
the answer from Bowood was a conditional acceptance and that 
more conditions are submitted to the King and under considera- 
tion. I adhere to my promise, ministerial support of a Ministry 
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of which Lansdowne is part and the organ in House of Lords — and 
I think the same motives which prevail upon me, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly I acknowledge, to support, ought to prevail on you to 
accept ofSce if offered. I sincerely hope you may for your own, 
for George IV and for the country's sake, for the more efficient 
men that do, the more likely the experiment is to succeed — ^though 
as I told the Duke of Devonshire it is a hazardous and uncertain 
one and perhaps hardly a right one to make. Never was so scan- 
dalous a step as that of Brookes's. 

Ihii, [23 April ]. — ^I have nothing in the way of news to add to 
my hasty scrap from the Vice Chancellor’s. My belief and in some 
senses apprehension is that the terms will be accepted, and Lans- 
downe Secretary for the Home Department with a Catholic Irish 
Secretary and the lead in the Lords. The scandalous proceeding 
at Brookes's was not I think calculated to make him more com- 
pliant or add to any good which his accession could promote. 
There are however many graver and better authorities that will 
sustain him in his resolution, and the Irish members all, as well 
as Lord Grenville, who is a good judge on such a point, and says 
that the Home Office and tiie Irish Secretary, next to the full 
adoption of the measure by the Cabinet, are the points of greatest 
importance. There are however many great authorities the other 
way, and some yet more fearful symptoms which render our union 
with Canning’s Government a hazardous step. I do not merely 
allude to the great publicity which the King gives to his opinion 
against the Catholics, of which I send you a specimen that you 
must return, but to others utterly unconnected with Ireland or 
Catholics. The diange in the promotion of the army in addition 
to the novelty (in which I on some accounts rejoice) of a High 
Admiral, are considerations of no little importance. It is not 
•de^ whether Anglesey is in the Cabinet or not, but if he is there, 
he is so against his wishes and remonstrance, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the King, and with the full acquiescence of Canning after 
he had told the latter that he disliked being there, that he con- 
curred in scarce any part of Canning’s policy, that to say the truth 
he had never in his life had any great fancy for him, and that he 
accepted a seat in the Cabinet directly from the King, thought he 
was there to serve and obey, and did not consider himself as person- 
ally or politically connected with his colleagues further than as 
serving the same Sovereign ! ! ! The Duke of Devonshire will ask 
Canning whether Anglesey is in the Cabinet or no, and if answered 
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in the affirmative will ascertain if the above circumstances but 
how far any confirmation of such details will influence the Duke’s 
mind or conduct, I do not know [sic]. He is manifestly and most 
earnestly desirous that Lord Lansdowne should join, though I 
think some of his house are not only more aware of but more 
indulgent to the objections that may be urged to it than they were. 
I vindicated you from the imputation of the suggestion or the 
supposed motive thereof. But the truth is that Lansdowne had 
undesignedly omitted to state the difficulty about a Catholic Lord 
Lieutenancy as strongly as Canning had done, and introduction 
of such a stipulation in a written answer was both in appearance 
and reality more of a direct and not very courteous rejection of 
the whole overture than we were aware or than Lansdowne intended. 
For that reason though for no other, I am not sorry that the 
negotiations are renewed, though I should rejoice at their going 
off on any other point. The lead which would be the most popular 
in our House and I think in the country wiU I suspect be patched 
up if not conceded. 

Now to ourselves. I adhere to my determination of supporting 
to the full extent of a Ministerial man any Administration in which 
Lansdowne is Home Secretary and of which he is the organ in the 
House of Lords. I will give the experiment as far as I am con- 
cerned a fair trial, though I own and think it hazardous and doubt- 
ful, and perhaps scarcely right. I see no distinction in such 
ministerial support and taking office, in principle. Personally 
there are some distinctions in my case, and without stating them 
all, for they are nice and require much explanation, that of my 
pledge on the Test Act is quite sufficient to place my case and 
yours entirely on a diflerent footing — ^and though I am not so 
precluded as the Observer makes me by literary and domestic 
habits from ever being a Minister, yet the health and business of 
my family are likely to oblige me soon to go abroad possibly for a 
time or to a distance inconsistent with official duties. 

None of these ffifficulties apply to you. It is, I think, essential 
to the success of the experiment that some of those who showed 
reluctance to make it, should have office in the House of Commons. 
Above all, if Lansdowne were left entirely at the mercy of those 
who have hmried him into consent and had no other official 
representatives in the House of Commons, I do not think we should 
be acting kindly or even fairly by him. I would not urge you, 
my dear Tierney, to act in any way that, situated as you are, 

M 
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I would not act myself, but selfishly I should personally feel myself 
more comfortable in my ministerial support when represented in 
the Commons by you and in the Lords by Lansdowne, than if by 
the latter alone. There is no man who has substantially sacrificed 
so much as yourself during a long political life to friendship and 
to principle. I really think that withdrawing from office and 
public life now, because you love Grey, think [sic] there is much 
force in some of his arguments, but do not partake all his feelings, 
would not be chivalry but folly [sic] ; and as to principle I can 
only repeat that the same considerations which make me put it in 
abeyance for the chance of a great good in supporting my friend 
in the House of Lords might without impropriety induce you to 
join an Administration where Lord Lansdowne and the Duke of 
Devonshire are embarked, for the purpose of defending it in the 
Commons. 

(Tierney MSS.) 


223. William Cockbum to Robert Peel. 

[23 April ] — ^After I left you this morning I called at the 
Admiralty and saw Sir George — ^who immediatdy began lamenting 
your secession from the Government. I told him that I equally 
lamented it — ^but that the Catholick question seemed to be the 
great stumbling block that could not be got over. He said — ^he 
had understood that Canning made no point thereof. I told him 
I had not seen you — ^but that I sh^ like to know if he c^ with 
propriety ask the question how far Canning w^ pledge himself 
upon that question. That he must understand that I had no kind 
of authority to ask anything in your name — ^but that still if he 
c^ learn Canning's sentiments on the matter, I w*^ take an oppor- 
timity of communicating them to you if Canning wished it. In 
the course of the day Sir George saw Canning and asked him the 
question as coming^ from me — ^and Canning told him that if it were 
possible to reconcile you to his Government he w^ do everything 
that be done consistent with honour, and beg'd that I w<i tell 
you so — ^but that if you refused to entertain the subject when I 
saw you — ^he beg'd this conversation might be quite confidential. 
He did not seem startled when Sir Geo. asked by my desire whether 
he w<i give up the Bishops, but till the ice was broken with you, 
he cd not say any more. The negociation with the Whigs is yet 
in suspense. Let me earnestly entreat therefore that you will 
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consider the state of the Kingdom before you determine to shut 
the door to this accidental overture. You are a much better judge 
than I can be of the possibility of bringing this matter to a happy 
issue. But if you at all listen to my proposition, I cannot 
but think that rather than throw the power of the State into the 
hands of the Whigs (which must be the consequence of your refusal) 
Canning make every concession which you c^ require. If you 
are determined to accept no terms, just give me a line, and I shall 
merely inform Sir George that I could do nothing with you ; but 
if, for the sake of the country and for the sake of the Protestant 
Church, both of which I think you may save — by coining again 
into power — you determine to try whether an arrangement may 
not yet be made with Canning to your satisfaction, send for me 
either tonight or early tomorrow morning, and I will enter into 
more details with you. 

[PS.] Pray burn this letter. 

(Add. MS. 40394, ff. 24-7.) 


224. Robert Peel to William Cockburn. 

Whitehall. 23 April . — I lose not a moment in expressing my 
regret that you have had any communication with Sir George 
Cockburn respecting me. I wfll thank you to inform him that it 
is not possible to reconcile me to Canning's Gov* upon any 
terms, and above all make him understand that I was no party 
to your communications with him this morning. I must say upon 
matters of so much delicacy and so deeply affecting my character, 
I would rather that my name was not mentioned in the way it 
has been without my consent, 

PS. I shall be much obliged to you to communicate this note 
or at any rate the substance of it ^vithout delay to Sir George 
Cockburn. 

(Add. MS. 40394, ff. 2S-9.) 

225. William Cockburn to Robert Peel. 

[23 April }. — I am extremely sorry for your note. You are 
plunging the country and the Church of England into certain ruin 
by your present conduct. But of that you are the best judge. 
Only observe that your name was not used at all this morning. 
Sir George distinctly stated that I had not seen you, but that from 
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my own head I had enquired what were M^ Canning's intentions. 
I shall communicate the ill success of my effort to Sir G. C. early 
tomorrow morning— but most gladly sh^ I hear from you (if possible) 
again before I see him. Pray destroy the note of this morning 
that at least the whole matter may rest in complete oblivion. 

(Add. MS. 40394, f. 30.) 

226. John Rickman to Lord Colchester. 

Palace Yard. 23 April . — . . . The Speaker, I find, declined 
the proffered office of Home Secretary as too great a sacrifice of a 
safer office, but with expressions of goodwill to the new Premier 
and the expected Cabinet. . . . 

(RR.O., G. & D. 9/18 ) 

227. Viscount Dudley and Ward to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

Park Lane. 23 April . — Canning has proposed to me to go to 
the F.O. till the end of the session. Though I feel how monstrously 
above my strength even the temporary occupation of so great an 
office must be, yet I have not thought myseff at liberty to decline 
it. Perhaps too I feel some curiosity, once in my fife, to have a 
peep at official life. In three months I cannot do rmtch harm to 
the publick, nor to myself. Be it as it may, "jacta est alea," 
and I shall pass this spring in the tread-miU, along with several 
notorious offenders. 

I did not write to you during the late troubles, because I was 
absent from London, and anything two days old that was said 
upon event[s] passing so rapidly, must have been quite stale and 
inapplicable. ... I hope you are not going into opposition, 
though considering who are gone out, I am not sanguine as to the 
support the new Government is to receive from you. The negocia- 
tion with Lansdowne is not over, but I do not understand that 
at this moment it is in any very hopeful way. I am not however 
acquainted with the latest details. I shall greatly regret the 
failure of it. 


(Add. MS. 43231, ff. 228-9.) 
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228. The Duke of Wellington to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

5 , Saye, 23 April, 7 am. — ^According to your account the 
negotiation appears terminated to the satisfaction of the two 
parties. 

I don't see any objection to your publishing this over again, but 
I don't think its republication will do any good. I assure you 
that I don't want to protect the gentleman from any thing that any 
body chooses to write of him. The object of my letter to you 
respecting the Duke of Newcastle was to warn the Duke of the 
consequences of making unauthorized statements of a conversa- 
tion with the King, and to recommend to the aristocracy a measured 
and moderate conduct in the difficult circumstances in which they 
are placed. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 


229. Charles Arbuthnot to William Huskisson. 

Whitehall Place, 23 April. — ^As I learn that all your concerns 
are now settled, I hope that my successor is named. It is of 
importance to me to know who it is, for being very poor I am 
anxious to ascertain whether I am to leave my furniture or to take 
it with me. In the latter case I shall hire an unfurnished house. . . . 
It is no concern of mine, but I do assure you it is of some conse- 
quence whom you appoint to this office. The Treasury have so 
completely made us bankrupt and have taken such steps to enable 
us to pay the bills for Buckingham House, that much may be 
hereafter disclosed if you sh^ send here a new associate who may 
hereafter teU the secrets of the prison house. Milne will fully 
explain to you in what a state our finances here are, and how 
strongly I have privately remonstrated wdth the Treasury upon the 
course they were pursuing. But as I began by saying this is no 
concern of mine, and all I wish to know is who is to be my successor, 
I have thoughts of going out of town for a few days. 

And now, my dear Huskisson, hoping truly that you are better, 
and trusting that a junction with the Whigs may make you as 
happy in office as I feel in leaving it, I have only to add that in all 
the chances and the changes of this strange life I shall never cease 
to wish for y^ happiness. 

(Add. MS. 3S749, ff. 210-11.) 
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230. William Huskisson to Charles Arbuthnot. 

Som^ Place, 23 April, Private and Confidential, {Copy .) — If I 
could inform you by whom you are to be succeeded, I should 
certainly not make any mystery where there ought to be none. 
But in fact I have not to tMs hour ever once heard any one named 
as your successor ; indeed, to say the truth, I have never asked 
the question ; but, if any appointment had been made, I think 
I should have heard of it. Neither have I heard that all our 
arrangements (I mean of the Cabinet) are, as you suppose, settled, 
which may perhaps be the reason why I am unable to say who is 
likely to be your successor. What may be the issue of the negotia- 
tion with Lord Lansdowne I am sure I cannot foresee ; but this, 
I know, that if the King is driven to look for counsel in new quarters, 
the step was not taken till every expedient had been exhausted 
to retain in his service those who had hitherto been in his Cabinet, 
or to procure the assistance of others who had concurred in the 
general policy of the late Administration. 

I could have wished to have said a few words on a topic touched 
upon in your letter from Woodford, I mean the periodical Press. 
To that Press, and to aU connected with it, I am, and always was, 
a stranger. At the same time I am convinced that it has been 
under no special influence since the late change. That it has been 
encouraged or countenanced, in speaking disparagingly of the 
D. of W., is what I utterly disbelieve. For myself I can only say 
that I have nothing more at heart than to contribute to aUay all 
unpleasant or angry feehngs wherever they exist, and to see the 
D., if he declines pohtical life (a point on which I have no right to 
urge anything) in his proper place as a soldier. As the soldier 
who has served the country, I wish to see him directing its military 
energies, and presiding over its mihtary character. He is the 
^ardian of that character in the eyes of the world ; a world 
jealous of our greatness ; and if I have one personal wish which 
I feel more than another, it is that the means may speedily be 
found of replacing in his hands a trust so important to this country. 
I write as an individual, and speak my sentiments to you as a 
friend without reserv’-e. God speed them and you ; and saying 
this in all sincerity, I remain, [etc.] 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 213-14.) 
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231. Charles Arbuthnot to William Huskisson. 

Whitehall Place. 24 April. Confidential . — Many thanks for 
your letter. We had been led to believe, it appears erroneously, 
that all the Cabinet arrangements had been finally settled ; and 
it was on this account that I asked who was to be my successor. 
I dare say that this day will not pass over without all parties being 
agreed. 

There are some parts of y^ letter on w®^ I wish to make an 
observation or two : but I give you my word of honour that what 
I shall say will proceed exclusively from myself and will never 
even be mentioned to the person principally concerned. I know, 
and it has always been gratifying to me to know, that you appre- 
ciate the Duke of Wellington as I do ; and were this not known to 
me, it would not have been possible for me to have written to you 
about him. You say that your new allies not have been taken, 
had not every expedient been exhausted to retain in the King’s 
service those who had hitherto been in his Cabinet. I think, from 
what I have seen and heard, that this is quite correct with respect 
to all, save only the Duke of Wellington. I will say nothing of 
Canning’s first letter to the Duke, because (although in its style 
and expressions there was a formality I had never seen before) I 
have heard that it was intended to be cordial and that a mutual 
friend had seen it before it was sent. The Duke’s answer to that 
first letter was written from an anxiety to avoid giving offence. 
It was allowable to the Duke, as it was to you all to determine 
whether, 'Canning being Premier, the seat in the Cabinet sh^ be 
given up or retained ; and as the Duke knew that it was far from 
being the invariable practice that the individual who was charged 
to form an Administration was to be considered as the head of it, 
he had an earnest desire to ascertain with certainty imder whom 
it was that he was asked to serve. There may be a variety of 
reasons, not in the least offensive, for declining to serve under any 
particular individual, and whether the Duke’s decision was right 
or wrong, he had, I am free to confess, made up his mind to retire 
from the Cabinet if Canning was to be at the head of it. The 
Duke feared, I believe, that on some main points of our policy 
he might differ from Canning ; and I think you must have seen 
that such are his notions of subordination as w<^ make him very 
unwilling to thwart or oppose the Prime Minister. But the Duke’s 
retirement from the Cabinet did not lead by any necessary conse- 
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qnence to his begging the King’s leave to resign also the command 
of the army. This unfortunate act, and unfortunate on all accounts 
I deem it, would have been prevented if some mutual friend had 
seen Canning's second letter as well as his first. Of the second 
letter I will only say that most certainly it was not written in the 
spirit of kindness, and it was made still more unacceptable by the 
signification in it that it was sent by the King’s commands. Upon 
the subject of the correspondence I will say no more. I hope 
what I have said has been temperate ; and sure I am that my 
heart is in unison with yours in the wish you express that angry 
feelings may be allayed. But can we avoid feelmg that it is far 
more easy to prevent total separation than in any way to reunite 
what has once been severed asunder ? I feel with you that both 
at home and abroad it has been essentially important to see the 
Duke at the head of our army. But the head of the army must 
be more or less in connection with the Minister ; and supposing 
that I am right m feeling that ground for offence was given to the 
Duke, would it, I ask you, be practicable, that he and the person 
who offended him should act cordially together ? And more than 
this, it is to be borne in mind that when men separate in politics 
new arrangements are formed; and those who, in consequence 
of the separation, are taking the same line may become so linked 
and united, that no step can be taken by one unless approved of 
by the others. All this might and would have been avoided if 
the treatment of the Duke had been more courteous. You who 
have been in Cabinet with the Duke have known his merits and his 
value, but I agree with you that the dire calamity of all is the loss 
of his services at the head of the army. Most truly do I wish that 
I saw a chance of his being again in that situation from nothing 
but the sense of improper treatment removed him ; but I confess 
to you, and I confess it with sorrow, that I see no chance of that 
taking place w®^ you state to be so desirable, and in which sentiment 
I unite with you most cordially. I beg you to consider what I 
have written as proceeding whoUy and solely from myself. It is a 
gratification to me to feel that whatever happens, all between you 
and me will be as it has been, and I can assure you with truth that 
under aH circumstances you will ever find me most truly y^®. 

PS. Since writing my letter I have heard that the negociation 
with the WTiigs is at an end. I may have been misinformed, but 
so I have heard. I must think this to be a fortunate result for 
the country, and fortunate I should also say for all of you who 
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are forming the new Government. More than ever I must now 
lament that there was not some kindness in the style and manner 
of the last communication with the Duke, for notwithstanding the 
abominable falsehoods respecting him, and particularly as to his 
communicating directly or indirectly with Lord Grey, you must 
be well aware that he who has for ever so risked his life for his 
sovereign, is not the man to be factious in his retirement. Never 
forbearance equalled his when he resolved upon keeping his case 
to himself, tho' assailed by all his friends to put to shame the 
scurrilous abuse so heaped upon him ; and I believe that he is 
almost the only man who have gone into the country in order 
to be far removed from ever3d:hing like opposition to his Majesty. 
And yet this is the man, great and glorious as have been Ins 
sendees, whom evil friends to Canning strive to lower in the 
estimation of the world. When all is settled I will call on you 
as an old friend. 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 216-23.) 

232. George Canning to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

24 April , — Considering the near approach of the meeting of 
Parliament, and being precluded by your Lor(^hip's distance from 
town from the advantage of an interview, I think it best to address 
directly to your Lordship in writing, the answer which I have to 
return to the memorandum which the Duke of Devonshire has 
been so kind as to communicate to me, of what passed between 
his Grace and your Lordship the day before yesterday. I have 
given the fullest consideration to the principal stipulation on which 
your Lordship feels it necessary to insist as the condition sine qua 
non of your Lordship's acceptance of the office of Home Secretary 
of State — viz., ** That the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland shall be an avowed. Catholic.” The spirit in which all our 
intercourse has been carried on, and the very nature of the office 
which has been tendered to your Lordship's acceptance, will be 
sufficient guarantees to your Lordship that my difficulty in comply- 
ing with this stipulation does not arise from any want either of 
entire confidence in your Lordship or of a desire to meet your 
wishes. It rests on wholly different grounds which I will explain 
to your Lordship with the same frankness which you do me the 
honour to admit has marked my former communications. 

In executing the charge graciously confided to me by his Majesty, 
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it was my duty as well as my desire to endeavour to represent in 
the composition of the Ministry, that neutral character in respect 
to the Roman Catholic question which his Majesty declared his 
determination to maintain in his Government. The secession of 
almost all those of my former colleagues who hold opinions opposite 
to mine on that question, and the refusal of others agreeing with 
them in those opinions, to whom I made application, disenabled 
me from executing his Majesty's commands to their full extent in 
this particular. His Majesty was graciously pleased to accept the 
will for the deed, and to acquiesce with undiminished confidence 
in the plan of a Cabinet in which, supposing your Lordship to have 
joined it, there would have been ten members professing opinions 
favourable to the settlement of the Roman Catholic claims, and 
only two who are opposed to them. His Majesty however at the 
same time was pleased to declare his desire, that upon the appoint- 
ment of a new Irish Government, it should be composed of indi- 
viduals holding the opinion so unequally represented in the Cabinet. 
As it is not intended to bring forward the Roman Catholic question 
as a Government measure, anjrthing which should excite in Ireland 
an expectation that it would be so brought forward, could not 
but be productive of inconvenience, if not of mischief. The greater 
part of the argument in the last debate on the Catholic question 
turned on this very consideration. It was alleged that the indirect 
encouragement held out to the Catholics at the Union — ^that 
subsequently his Majesty's visit to Ireland — ^that the appointment 
of Lord Wellesley to the Government — ^were all so many incitements 
to hope, which ought to have been carefully withholden if there 
was not a settled intention of realising that hope within a definite 
period. The appointment of a Cabinet in which the numerical 
preponderance is so greatly in favour of the Catholics would per- 
haps be a more direct incitement to hope than any of the foregoing, 
if it were not qualified by some reservation in respect to the com- 
position of the Government of Ireland. In opposition to this 
reservation, your Lordship makes a point that one of the com- 
ponent members of the Irish Government, viz., the Secretary, shall, 
as matter of absolute stipulation, be an avowed Catholic.” 
After what I have said, I trust your Lordship wiU not take it amiss 
if I feel that both my duty to the King, and my own conscientious 
opinion forbid my adopting such a stipulation. After the confiding 
and genepus manner in which the King has sanctioned the proposed 
distribution of Cabinet ofiices, I could not bring myself to submit 
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to his Majesty any limitation of his Royal discretion upon a point 
(and the only one) which his Majesty has specially reser\^ed. My 
inability to ^^ield this primary point to your Lordship makes it 
unnecessary for me to state any of the difficulties which would 
occur upon other points of the Duke of Devonshire’s memorandum. 
I hope I need not say with what feelings I receive the assurance 
which his Grace was empowered to convey to me, of your Lord- 
ship’s disposition to support, out of office, the Administration of 
which it was my earnest wish that you should form a part. But 
if your Lordship under these circumstances has felt it indispensable 
to refuse ofi&ce, need the same self-denial extend to your friends ? 
Would it not be a just return to his Majesty’s gracious proofs of 
confidence to your Lordship, that the Duke of Devonshire, whom 
his Majesty has directed me to invite into one of the highest posts 
of his Majesty’s Household, should be encouraged to comply with 
that invitation — ^that M*^ Scarlett, to whom, with the same authority 
(and with the entire concurrence of Sir N. Tindal) the place of 
Attorney General has been offered, should accept it — and that it 
should be open to any other individual connected with your 
Lordship, w^ho may be not indisposed to act with a Government 
which they and you approve, to testify that approbation by taking 
office ? I feel this %vish most particularly with respect to the 
Duke of Devonshire, whom his Majesty has through life distin- 
guished with liis gracious regard — ^upon whom his Majesty is now 
most desirous of conferring this mark of his favour — and who is 
now for the first time in his life not precluded by difference of 
opinion with his Majesty’s political servants, from entering into 
his Majesty’s family. 

I have to ask your Lordship’s pardon for having suffered myself 
to be betrayed into a topic with which in strictness I have no 
right to trouble your Lor^hip, but I hope to find my apology in 
the openness and unreserve which have prevailed in our late com- 
munications, and in the reluctance with which I find myself 
obliged to relinquish the hope which I had entertained of our 
official connection. 

(Bowood & Harewood MSS.) 


233. Lord Binning to Sir Charles Bagot. 

Colonial Office, Tuesday [24 ApriP ^, — ^You will be in a tantarum 
if you do not hear, so I write though I have nothing to say except 
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what is rumour. Lansdown having retreated to Bowood re infectA 
on Friday night or Saturday morning — bold Devon pursued him 
thither on Saturday night — & return'd on Sunday night. The 
consequence of his journey is that the thing is on again. It was 
asserted yesterday that all was settled — but that's a lie. All was 
not settled. Today it has been asserted that all is off — but I suspect 
that to be a lie too. There is I suspect a point of honour about 
the Irish Govem^^ — ^that creates difficulty & there is also a difficulty 
about leadiug the Lords, Robinson's friends & Lansdown's being 
it is said tenaces propositi. Whether this latter point has actually 
been brought into debate I know not — but I am very certain that 
they have been contending to beat down Canning in his wish to carry 
into effect the King's wish that the Irish Govern^ should not be 
Catholic. Whether they are still contending about that or not I 
know not. But the thing is not I believe settled — and as little 
do I believe it to be off. There is a schism among the Whigs about 
the whole thing — Grey — ^Tierney — ^Duncannon — & they say Holland 
being adverse — ^the Duke of Devon — Carlisle et altri — especially 
Burdett & Brougham ! 1 ! ! being very for. . . . 

(Bagot MSS.) 

234. George Tierney to Lord Holland. 

Cassidbury, Tuesday [24 ApriT\, — ... I cannot say that what 
you tell me sharpens my appetite for office, but perhaps I may be 
saved a world of trouble by not being offer'd anything. You will 
observe that from the beginning of this business I have never had 
any sort of confidential communication made to me, nor, with the 
exception of what passed on Friday night, have I once been con- 
sulted about any part of what has been going on. If the K. were 
even neutral on the Catholic question, he who held the seals of 
the Home Dept, need care little about the Lord Lieuty of Ireland, 
but when H.M. avows himself violently anti-Catholic and stipulates 
for a Protestant Lieut*, he can only mean to provide himself 
with a check upon the Home Secretary instead of the Home 
Secretary being allowed to controul the Irish Gov*, and so I fear 
Lord L[ansdowne] will find when he makes the experiment which 
is proposed. That experiment you seem however to think will be 
made. I wish Lord L. may never repent the eagerness of those 
who have made him change his course. From what you say, I 
conclude he will have conceded to him the lead in the H. of Lords, 
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but if that should not be so, I much fear his political reputation 
will not gain much by his promotion. His whole strength must 
then depend on his share of patronage. As to Lord A[nglesey] 
being in the Cabinet I own it will not in the least surprize me, 
expecting as I do every day to hear of some additional proof of 
the game which [he] is playing. . . . 

(HoUand House MSS.) 


235. John Hope to Robert Peel. 

Edinburgh, 12, Moray Place. a^A^ril . — . . . The Lord Advo- 
cate and myself were placed in a very embarrassing situation. We 
separately formed the same opinion — ^that we ought not to resign — 
an opinion in which we were strengthened by every consideration 
applicable to Lord Melville's interests and confirmed by every 
statement we have seen of the grounds of his resignation — ^as not 
affecting us, I mean. One difference exists in regard to the case 
of the Advocate and myself — ^tho' on a point not involved I suppose 
in his determination. I have always been since I was a boy a 
zealous Catholic on that unfortunate question, and indeed have 
been long known to be so by M^ Canning. But I believe that the 
Lord Advocate did not think that his conduct should depend on 
Jhis opinions on that question. I trust that our determination i\t 11 
not be viewed with disapprobation by you. 

(Add. MS. 40393* ff. 262-3.) 


236. The Duke of Devonshire to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. Tuesday [24 ApriT \. — Canning has shown me the letter 
which he has written to you. I have read it with great regret, and 
the appointment of William Lamb will make the grounds of refusal 
appear awkward. I entreat you to come up directly, and to have an 
interview with M^ Canning, It cannot fail to be satisfactory on both 
sides whatever the result may be. I have urged Canning to omit 
the part relating to myself, but he will not, as the King insisted on it. 
You know my intentions, but I must repeat them and authorize you 
to say that it is my own determination not to accept of office on 
terms which have led you to decline it. . . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 
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237. The Marquess of Lansdowne to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Bowood. 24 April . — Many thanks for your letter which leads me 
to expect a decisive result tomorrow. As I could not in any case 
leave this place till the middle of the day, I shall receive it here, but 
if it should be such as to justify my assuming that all is right and 
favourably disposed, I shall think it my duty to set out immediately, 
so as to enable me to see Canning at an early hour the following 
morning. Should it however prove otherwise I shall be glad to 
remain here another day or two. 

PS. I have received a long letter since you were here from Baring, 
one of the most sensible men, quite disposed to join me wdth all his 
family in a co-operation with Canning, but at the same time dwelling 
with great apprehension on the particular difficulty which has 
occurred, as one very difficult to get over. 

(Chatsworth MSS.) 

238. Earl Spencer to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

AUhorp, 24 April . — . . . You are aware that my opinion is so 
decided on the superior importance of relieving the Catholics from 
their disabilities above every other question which can at present 
arise in the politics of this country, that, ever since we quitted office 
in 1807, it has always appeared to me impossible to resume it without 
making the concession to the Catholics a sine qu§, non condition. 
In this view of the matter I should willingly have concurred in 
advising any sacrifice which could be required to secure the attain- 
ment of this object, and therefore on the present occasion, if it 
appeared that it was likely to be secured by forming part of an 
Administration of which M*" Canning was to be the head, my advice 
would undoubtedly have been to take office ; and it would have 
been given the more willingly from the circumstance of all the other 
measures of any importance to which he appears to be pledged being 
such as I have approved, and am ready to support. I might go a 
little further, and say that even under the expectation that it might 
not be found advisable to press the immediate adoption of the great 
measure, I could have consented to acquiesce in its postponement for 
a short time, provided the ostensible formation of the Cabinet and 
especially of the Irish Government, indicated a favourable dis- 
position to its being ultimately carried. On these grounds (if I were 
personally in question, which I am not) I should not have thought I 
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was acting inconsistently with the principles I profess, in acceding to 
such a Government, and of course in advising the accession of others 
to it. But I cannot conceal from you, my dear Lord, that (though 
rather imperfectly informed as to particulars) I am apprehensive that 
the present arrangement ^vill not be quite of the above description, 
and that circumstances have transpired as belonging to it, which 
place the hopes of carrying the Catholic question at as great a 
distance as they were under the Administration lately dissolved ; 
and though I am satisfied that in 3delding, if you have yielded, to the 
suggestions of those of our friends to whom you have alluded, 
you have adopted what has appeared to your mind the least 
of the evils presented to our \dew on this occasion, the result will 
be less satisfactory than I could wish it to be, both to yourself and 
to the public interests. Having said thus much, in the confidence 
that you will receive the freedom of my observations, as proceeding 
from the sincere regard I entertain for you, I will only add my hearty 
good wishes, and my hope that the measures in general of the new 
Government may be such as may justify me to myself in gi\dng 
them all the little support I am able to give, and which I should 
seriously regret being obliged to withhold from a Government in 
which you have consented to take an active part. 

(Bowood MSS.) 


239. Charles Wynn to George Canning. 

Whitehall Place, 24 April, 5.40 p,m , — I called upon you just now 
being extremely anxious to speak to you upon the draft which 
Robinson by your desire communicated to me, and to suggest to you 
my doubt whether it does not too plainly anticipate Lord Lans- 
downe’s rejection of the overture, when practically the condition, for 
which he contends is (at least in the present instance) fully conceded. 
I think too well of him to believe that he can still struggle for the 
recognition of an abstract principle the application of which may 
never come into question. Would it not then be better rather to 
assume that the appointment of William Lamb will satisfy him, 
than to intimate an opinion, that as you cannot in terms comply with 
what he seems to consider a sine qua non, the negotiation must be 
at an end ? 


(Harewood MSS.) 
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240. The Countess Cowper to The Hon. Frederick Lamb. 

London. 24 April . — I have so many things to say that I hardly 
know where to begin and new events so constantly succeed each 
other that if one has heard any piece of news half a dozen hours ten 
to one but what some change has taken place. This is now the 
posture of affairs. Lansdowne is again listening to terms and the 
negotiation is going on so that we have all great hopes of its succeed- 
ing. The thing he first objected to was the Orange complexion of 
the proposed Irish Government, but this is in a great measure 
removed by Wellesley's remaining there for the present and 
going as Secretary. Another difiSiculty is whether Robinson who is 
to be in the House of Lords will allow him to have the leadership. 

L[ansdowne] himself don't much care for this but his friends 
insist on it and certainly as the organ of a great party he ought to 
have it. L[ansdowne] himself does not much like coming into 
office at this moment but all his party are violent for his doing so, 
even those who are in general the greatest democrats — Sefton, 

Tankerville, Brougham, Wilson. They feel that it is everything 
for the Catholics and that by a refusal the House of Commons must 
faU back upon the Torys — or if C[anning] is forced out it wUl be still 
worse for the Catholics since there must be then a strong Anti- 
Catholic Govern*. Lord C[arlisle] is violent for his accepting and 
the eagerness amongst the \^gs is quite extraordinary. Lord Grey 
alone stands upon the other tack and has I believe only Rosslyn 
and one or two more followers. He thinks by standing out that 
C[anning] would go to the wall and that the Wiigs might come in 
alone upon their own terms or make a coahtion with D. W[elling- 
to]n but this is to my mind absolute folly — and dividing Parliament 
at [sic] the Catholic question will be a constant bar between them. 
L^ H[ollan]d is fuU of crochets about some precedents in 1807, and 
cool about L[ansdowne] accepting but still he advises him to do so ; 
and though he says for particular reasons he will not accept office 
himself that he will sit behind L[ansdowne] in the House and foUow 
his leading as implicitly as he would have done his uncle's — ^in short 
the whole party have behaved in the most beautiful and disinterested 
manner. Brougham is quite wild for L[ansdowne] to accept, and 
says he will follow his leading in ever5^hing but that for himself he 
wfil take no place either political or legal, in short it seems as if the 
prospect of office had brought everybody to their senses, while the 
loss of it has deprived the Tories of theirs. They have no bounds to 
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their rage or their language, there is nothing they dont say at White's 
that the K. ought to be in a s[trai]t waistcoat and ever3d;hing per- 
sonal and violent they can think of against him and C[annin]g. 
Auckland says this bad behaviour of the Tories makes the Whig 
conduct for the last 20 years shine out with great jidvantage and 
ought to make one admire their patience and forbearance. Duke 
W[ellington] is alone the point that ^eves us all and is a general 
mourning— how could he be so foolish ! — ^it was either a bit of 
temper or the suggestions of that roguish Chancellor who wished with 
himself to puU down the whole edifice like Samson when he drew the 
columns down — I am afraid they aU thought by the sudden resigna- 
tions to frighten the King and by bullying to bring him to their own 
terms ; if so their having failed in this attempt is doubly provoking — 
I can feel little doubt this was the case since Henriette going to see 
Mrs Ar[buthno]t [?] the day they had resigned heard adl the story 
from her — and then she added, Ce qu'il y a de plus curieux c'est que 
nous rentrons tous domain. H.'s answer was mais vraiment il ne 
valait pas la peine de sortir pour si pen de temps — ^however the 
calculation was wrong — ^and I think always a mighty foolish one, for 
I do not at aU think [5«c] a person to be bulhed in this way — on 
the contrary he is always ready to get on his high horse when he is 
offended. The Duke's desertion has grieved him very sincerely and 
on both sides there is at this moment much angry feeling but I hope 
in time we may see all right again and the D. be in the place he was 
so wen fitted for, in which he is in truth quite necessary. I am very 
glad the K. keeps it for the present in his own hands because this 
allows of a return. If there had been another appointment it might 
have been a dif&culty his giving up the Ordnance, and the Cabinet 
was right and natural but the Army was independent of any Govern* 
and having received it from the K. he ought to have looked upon it 
as such, and I am quite sure that when I saw him the morning I left 
town, Thursday week, he intended to give up the former places, but 
had no idea of losing the latter. He dined yesterday at 
C[onyngha]m's, S* George's Day and tho' he tried to be in spirits I 
saw so evidently how vexed and how uncomfortable he was that I 
could have cried with all my heart. Besides he looks so ill — and it 
is such a false move 1 one does not see how he can with credit hearken 
back and yet I am so sure that he cannot be happy without place 
and patronage, a thing he has so long been accustomed to. I am 
sure it must be that >^ain the Chancellor who has led him on and 
made a tool of him and that fool A[rbuthnot] who has worked 
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him up. Ly Con[yngham] is very much grieved about it for she is 
sincerely attached to him and would do anything in her power to 
make up the breach but at present of course nothing can be done. 
If Lord L[ansdowne] comes in he will have three places in the 
Cabinet — Carlisle Privy Seal, some man I think as Master of the 
Mint — and the Duke of I)[evonshire] Lord Chamberlain — Scarlett 
will I believe in any case be Attorney General, and W“ take his. 
Of course he seems very much pleased and even more by the manner 
of the offer, he was asked as a favour to take it because the K.'s wish 
being for a Protestant in that place, his regard and liking for 
would make him pass over that want of qualification. He is also 
come into ParF for Newport,^ the borough C[annin]g has just 
vacated, on very reasonable terms. P[ahnersto]n is to keep his 
present place and to have a place in the Cabinet, so that he is very 
well pleased. There are only three Protestants in the Cabinet out 
of II or 13 so that I think we have no cause to complain ; these are 
Anglesey, Copley, Bexley — ^the two first having been Catholics and 
very likely to turn again. The only fear one has now is of L^ L[ans- 
downe] refusing and deranging the whole thing but even in this case 
C[annin]g would have almost all the Whig support, and the K. has 
had messages from some Tory potentates to say that they would 
support his Govern^ whatever it was. The fact is that these people 
are so shabby they always must come round and try to get on the 
right side. — The K. has behaved remarkably well in the whole thing, 
a very decided and strong prejudice against the Cathohcs which is 
kept up by his sister and the bishops and the recollections of his 
father and brother, but stiU he is willing to consider as much as he 
can, and of course his determination is a good deal kept up by the 
anger he feels against those who have deserted him — ^he is very 

1 On 24 April. Three days later Herries, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
wrote to T. Sewell, who, apparently, was Lord Yarborough's election agent : 
. . . I have however to inform you that in consequence of an arrangement which 
it was not possible to make before the election of Mr. Lamb, he is now appointed 
to an ofiace [the Irish Secretaryship] which will render his re-election necessary. 
I hope that the peculiar circumstamces of the present occasion will satisfy Lord 
Yarborough and the Trustees that the trouble and inconvenience which may 
be occasioned by such an immediate re-election of Lamb has been unavoid- 
able and that they will therefore have no objection to it. The writ will be 
moved as soon as Parliament meets ” (Herries MSS.). Herries wrote to Lord 
Yarborough on 7 May : "... I presume that it may on the whole be more 
satisfactory to your Lordship that another person should be returned on this 
new vacation of the seat for Newport than that M' Lamb should have been 
re-elected . . {Ibid,), Lamb was returned for Bletchingley on 7 May. 
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anxious for L[ansdo\vne] and I believe feels great satisfaction in 
the prospect of returning to his original friends. Those who have 
resigned regret it very much now, and I believe feel they are very 
likely never to return. It was to be sure a miserably bad calcula- 
tion, for if that party ever returned to power they would certainly 
look out for more efficient members of Govern* than such old cob- 
webs as have been swept away — Westmorland, Bathurst, Arbuthnot. 

Granville so much disliked being kept at the Foreign Office even 
temporarily and ha\’ing to speak in the House of Lords that 
C[annin]g has let him off and taken Dudley instead and he was 
yester[day] presented to all the Foreign Ministers. The idea of him 
in that place is very ridiculous but of course Cfanninjg will do every- 
thing, and four months hence when the Session is over he will return 
to the place and fix some other indmduals in the Treasury and 
Exchequer departmentally as he calls it, and making the Foreign 
Office the head situation — ^what power that man has — and all his 
plans succeed. How tired you must have been all this time waiting 
for the arrangements and what wiU be your opinion now and what 
wiU be your own move. . . . Duke W[ellington] told me yester- 
day that he should write to you and he thought by the common post, 
whether it is to tell his story or anything else I don't know. — ^and as 
we were at dinner and amongst enemies I was only anxious to avoid 
any but public conversation, for you know he is not the most 
prudent of men. I would give anything to see him in his place 
again and contented. I am so fond of him but he has not acted 
wisely on this occasion — and if I had been at his elbow I should have 
prevented him. What a pity that he was not in love with me instead 
of M^® A[rbuthnot]. The moral of the story is that no man should 
be in love with a foolish woman, if he is ever so clever himself he is 
sure to be ruin’d by it. I have just seen M^® Huskisson but have 
heard nothing more. 

(Broadlands MSS.) 

241. James Abercromby to the Marquess of Lansdowne- 

[c. 24 April .] — How it is to end God knows, but I hear there is a 
messenger ready to be despatched to Bowood, which looks like 
acceptance. If the object is to bring you to town I join heartily in 
it. Every possible consideration combines to make that a very 
desirable event, and the sooner you come into personal contact with 
Canning the better. The length of time that has elapsed since 
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Canning became Prime Minister wearies the public, and if you are to 
be together, the sooner you get to business the better. ... It is 
clear that the ofi&ces of Premier and Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
be vacant at the end of the Session, as Lord Dudley holds the seals 
ad interim for Canning. This opens a chapter in which you either 
have heard or no doubt will hear something. It is material and may 
mate a vast diflEerence in the whole transaction. As to persons let 
me say that Mackintosh is in a condition that deserves [illegible] if 
possible. Why not be Judge Advocate ? I should think that would 
do well. I had much rather that it was with him than with me. 
It is a situation in which I could be of no sort of use to you. I have 
■no doubt there wiU be abundance of suitors and I thinks it for your 
good and that of the cause that you should apply what you have for 
others as far as you can. Let me wait — ^that is sdl for the best, and I 
speak sincerely. I think, but it is only guess, that the Duke of 
Devonshire would be very glad to waive his seat in the Cabinet 
now, if you take your friend, especially if it be Lord Carlisle, as the 
supernumerary for the moment. But remember, I have no sort of 
authority for that. It may be doubtful what will be the fate of 
Tierney — ^look upon his being otherwise provided for than in the 
House of Commons as a possifie case. I mention this that you may 
iDe prepared. Brougham’s case is really very pressing and it is very 
essential to counteract as soon as possible the suspicion of any 
permanent personal exclusion. I wish that something could be 
settled between you and C[anning] in that matter so that his feelings, 
which have been dreadfully excited, may be allayed. A friendly 
communication from you is quite essential, and if from Canning also, 
so much the better. Don't be afraid about the Home Office. I 
Ihink I can show you how to make even a short time in it creditable 
to yourself and useful to the public. 

[PS.] Rice says that Lord Donoughmore writes warmly for the 
junction. So does O’DriscoL (Bowood MSS.) 

Ibid . — ^I wrote you a few lines an hour ago believing that the 
negotiation would end in their accepting your terms. I find that it 
is not so. In the first place I think that you will agree that if those 
who met at your house had been aware that the King really stipu- 
lated for a Protestant Government in Ireland, all or nearly aU would 
have been of opinion that we could not accept. Is the case changed ? 
It is in appearance but not in reality. It is true that M^ Lamb. is 
.appointed and that Lord Wellesley remains — that is practically 
against your view of the case. But I suppose that the King should 
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become less cordial towards his Ministers — that the Tories and the 
Church should get round him, may he not at 3 .ny moment insist upon 
the performance of his pledge ? If he does where is your resource 
but in compliance or resignation ? If you comply, must you not 
lose the assistance of the Catholics and the public ? If you resign, 
will not the King ask, did you not accept, giving me this pledge ? 
What is your answer ? If the public ask, why did you accept office 
under a pledge to the King which you never intended to redeem ? 
You can only say, I hoped to overcome the objections of the King, 
in other words we hoped to evade the pledge. This will not, as it 
appears to me, stand the test of argument — it is not fair dealing. I 
had rather have a less Catholic Government in Ireland upon a dis- 
tinct and honest understanding, than run the risk of getting more 
by management. Further, although I perfectly admit that a 
Catholic Cabinet in England is a great gain to the Catholics in the 
balance, yet it in fact reorganizes and perpetuates the system of 
balance and division in a very objectionable form. You will not like 
what I am going to say, but my opinion is that for your own sake, 
you ought to come up to town without delay. . . . (Ibid.) 

242. The Marquess of Lansdowne to George Canning. 

Bowood, Wednesday morning [25 ApriX \, — I have just received 
your letter of yesterday's date by a King's messenger, with feelings 
I cannot say of personal disappointment, but of sincere regret that 
it should oppose an obstacle to my gi\dng that official support to 
your Government to which you have been so kind as to attach 
greater value than it deserves, and which it would be my own strong 
inclination to afford. I cannot however disguise from myself that 
the arrangement proposed as I understand it, is one which, however 
flattering to me as a mark of his Majesty's approbation and confi- 
dence, is peculiarly unfortunate as connected with my own feelings 
of honour and consistency. It is calculated (though not I am sure 
intentionally) to make it appear to the public of England and more 
especially of Ireland as one of the first, perhaps the first act of my 
official character to recommend replacing a Lord Lieutenant and a 
Secretary friendly to the Catholic claims by two persons of opposite 
opinions" By such an act I should forfeit any little hope I might now 
have of my name being useful to the Administration with which it 
was connected, by the confidence it might inspire in Ireland. I 
must confess without further explanation I find it difficult to 
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reconcile the reasons urged in favour of a Government uniformly 
Protestant in Ireland with the proposed selection of M^ Lamb for the 
situation of Secretary which, were his appointment to be con- 
sidered as permanent, would remove in a great degree the difficulty 
which I feel on this branch of the subject. To any other difficulties 
which might be found to exist, it is not necessary for me to advert at 
present, as they are not specified ; but upon the topic with which 
your letter concludes (advice suggested to be given to friends in 
general and to some persons in particular) I may be permitted to say 
that it involves mixed considerations of too delicate a nature to be 
committed to paper, but that I am on the point of returning to 
London, and that if you have any desire to confer with me on that 
or any other subject connected with the future support of your 
Administration, I shall be most happy again to communicate with 
you personally, in the same spirit of frankness and cordiality which 
has hitherto prevailed, and with a perfect reliance on your honour 
and intentions, however unfortunate the result may have proved of 
the particular arrangement which has been suggested. 

[PS.] As the expression of avowed Catholic as applied to the 
Irish Secretary is twice adverted to in your letter, I beg to add that 
although it was the phrase I believe I used and correctly noted from 
our conversation by the Duke of Devonshire, I should, had I put my 
sentiments on paper, [have] said more generally, “ a person known 
to be favourable to the consideration of the Catholic claims.** 

(Harewood MSS.) 

243. The Marquess of Lansdowne to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Bowood. 25 April . — I have received M^ Canning*s letter without 
the smallest degree of personal disappointment, as I think you know 
and believe, but with regret as far as I had brought myself to think 
that a junction would have been useful to his Administration and to 
its character here and in Ireland, but even that utility depends upon 
preserving one's own character and consistency of action. We must 
not disguise from ourselves that it is proposed to throw upon those 
who accede to the Government and more particularly upon myself, 
the responsibility of changing as the first act of their power a friendly 
Lord Lieutenant and Secretary for two persons hostile to our opinions, 
and without our being able to give the Catholics any other proof of 
our influence in their favour. There is a point beyond which feelings 
of honour and consistency of conduct cannot be waived for considera- 
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tions even of public expediency if admitted to be such. It will 
always be a satisfaction to me to think that you did not consider me 
as unreasonable either in my feelings or my wishes ; and as you 
express so strong a desire that I should return to London, I shall set 
out in the course of a few hours so as to be there very early to- 
morrow ; nor can I have the slightest objection to see Canning 
again if he desires it, as I am confident no difficulty originates with 
him. I write to him fully and frankly by the messenger. 

(Chatsworth MSS.) 


244. George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

F.O. 25 April, I p, II. — I have just seen Scarlett. He accepts 
the Attorney Generalship, whatever may be the decision of the Whigs, 
Lord Lansdowne is sent for up to town, and is expected this after- 
noon. It may probably therefore be late in the day before I have 
occasion to trouble his Majesty. The Duke of Devonshire is to be 
at James' at two, unless he should hear to the contrary from you. 
His Majesty may make use of Scarlett's example with the Duke of 
Devonshire. (Harewood MSS.) 

Ibid., i p. II [^.w.]. — I omitted to mention in my note of this 
morning that Lord Fitzwilliam approves of Scarlett's acceptance, 
and returns him again for Peterborough. This too might have its 
weight with the Duke of Devonshire. {Ibid,) 

245. The Earl of Harrowby to George Canning. 

25 April, — It has just occurred to me that if the Mint is not wanted 
for promotion, it w^ be well bestowed upon Plunket, who might 
also take charge of the Privy Council appeals. This would leave the 
Master of the Rolls at more liberty for House of Lords appeals. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

246. George Canning to Charles Wynn. 

F, 0 , 25 April, Copy, — ^Before we look for any other successor 
to Lord Amherst, I think it due to you to ask you whether you have 
any views upon that succession yourself, and to assure you that if 
you have, I shall be most happy to endeavour to ascertain (wthout 
committing you) how far the Court of Directors would be disposed 
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to concur in them. But pray keep this question and the answer to it 
(whatever it may be) to yourself. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


247. Lord Holland to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

25 April . — If the treaty be concluded and distribution of favours 
and oflBices begun, there are points which must have occurred to you, 
but which you may wish to be reminded of. 

With a view to the general interests of the Government, and to 
give your branch of it due weight in the Commons, I may, I hope, 
add, from friendship to me and as a mark of the value set on his and 
my support, you would I am sure secure a post of honour and profit 
for Tierney. 

Men of your weight and importance never form and seldom join a 
Ministry without stipulating for some peerages. There are now I 
hear to be four — Robinson and Plunket — Copley and Abbot — ^the 
two first. Canning’s, the two last, the King’s. Are you to have 
none ? Possibly it is deemed right to keep the balance that eveiy 
Catholic peer should have his Protestant pendant, but then in fair- 
ness you should have had your portion of the Catholic moiety. 

There may however be new peerages without disturbing that 
balance — ^that is to Scotch and Irish representative peers — and I 
always think that the former when they have talents, fortune and 
party attachment have prior claims to all others from the precarious 
nature of their seat in the Lords. Probably your friend Rosebery 
looks to one — ^and Charlemont certainly did. Neither of these 
would disturb any balance, and if I did not stickle I would at least 
apply for them. I need not add that I have spoken to neither of 
them. Rosebery I hardly know. Charlemont in 1807 asked me to 
press for a peerage for him. I told him if he continued to act with 
us, and the Whigs either remained or returned to office, it would be 
almost a matter of course, but that I could not then urge it. Should 
you therefore get it for him I should like my testimony to be men- 
tioned to him as among your motives for the application. 

On the subject of peerages I suspect but do not know that one 
would be acceptable to Burdett. The offer could not but please — 
and his pleasure conciliates large classes of persons, not to speak of 
the pleasure it would give you to please him. 

You perhaps smile when I say that I also suspect that a 
peerage is the object of Lambton’s ambition. Could it be offered. 
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or could a question be put by those in possession of power to Grey 
on the subject, I believe it would gratify in a quarter where I from 
friendship and all your supporters from policy should most wish to 
disarm hostility or propitiate favour. Kinnaird is young, but a 
promise in case of vacancy of support for the Scotch peerage would 
be gratif57ing to his father's friends. These are hints. As to myself, 
with the exception of what regards Tierney I have nothing to ask. 
If you do an57thing for Charles,^ I should rejoice, and, if of a nature 
to bring you through him in contact with the Duke of Clarence, it 
might in certain contingencies be of service to the public. It is 
certainly the shape in which favour would be most acceptable to me, 
but I am indifferent about it and should be miserable to harass you 
with any inconvenient request. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

248. The Earl of Carlisle to George Canning. 

Grosvenor Place. 26 April . — ^I would have endeavoured to have 
seen you for two minutes yesterday, to have expressed to you my 
sincere satisfaction with the communication made to me by Lord 
Lansdowne. Personally speaking, the Privy Seal is a higher flight 
than I could reasonably aspire to. I need not repeat that it has 
been my object, and ever will be to contribute whatever may be in 
my power to facilitate the arrangement of your Government. . . . 

(Harewood MSS.) 

249. George Canning to Sir John Leach. 

F.O. 26 April . — Plunket having finally declined the office of 
Master of the Rolls, I have received the King's commands to propose 
to you the succession to that office. Your coming into the House of 
Commons or not will depend upon your own decision. Should you 
wish it, I shall be most happy to find the means of placing you there. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

249A. Sir John Leach to George Canning. 

26 Aprtl . — [Accepting the office of Master of the Rolls, and de- 
clining a seat in the House of Commons.] 

(Harewood MSS.) 


1 His son. 
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250. William Sturges-Boume to George Canning. 

Thursday evening, 26 AfriL — ^I have endeavoured in vain since we 
parted to persuade myself that I might execute the duties of the 
Home Department without discredit to you as well as to myself. 
But I feel my first opinion to have been correct. And though I 
should certainly be anxious to relinquish the ofiice almost as soon as 
I had learned my task, yet I cannot disguise from myself that such a 
speedy surrender of the post would look very like a proof of my 
insufficiency, when I know and feel that such an opinion would be 
well founded. Under these circumstances I think it may be con- 
venient to you that I should relieve you from any suspense respecting 
me, without my waiting to hear from you again. I am vexed with 
myself for not being able to comply with any wish of yours, but am 
sure that any facility which my acceptance of office would give to 
your arrangements, would be more than counterbalanced by having 
such a situation inadequately filled. I sincerely hope that a better 
arrangement may present itself to you. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

251. George Canning to William Sturges-Boume. 

F.O. 26 April, 11.30 p.m, — ^I must beg to see you tomorrow at 
^ past 10. My Administration WHOLLY depends upon your help- 
ing me for two months as Home Secretary of State. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

252. The Marquess of Lansdowne to George Canning. 

Lansdowne House, Thursday night, 10 0* clock [26 April]. — ^As it 
will be necessary that I should accompany the result of my considera- 
tion and communication with some few persons on the arrangement 
we talked of today, with some explanations and remarks (though 
none I think that will create difficulty) I am ready to wait upon you 
with it myself either late tonight (ii o'clock) or at any early hour 
you will name tomorrow. Were I to attempt to write upon the 
subject, it might only occasion additional delay. [Endorsed : 
“ Received at 11.30 p.m.”] 

(Harewood MSS.) 
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253- George Canning to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

F.O. 26 April, \ p. II p.m . — I receive only this instant your 
Lordship's letter dated 10 o'clock. I fear it would be too late now 
to appoint a meeting for tonight. I shall be happy to receive your 
Lordship as soon as you please after ten tomorrow morning. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


254. The Marquess of Lansdowne to the Duke of Devonshire. 

Berkeley Square. Thursday evening, 26 April . — I have seen 
Tierney who consents to come in with me when it is expedient. I 
see no difficulty in your accepting now provided it is understood and 
intimated to the King, to Canning, and the public as part of an 
arrangement pressed upon you by your political friends, and with an 
intention of resigning it if it does not after a time completely take 
eiffect. I have been obliged to see several persons this evening, 
which only leaves me time to add that I shall write to Canning 
tonight and see him again if not tonight tomorrow morning early. 

PS. Duncannon approves decidedly of the arrangement in its 
present form and enters exactly into my feelings about it. 

(Chatsworth MSS.) 


255. John Allen’s Memorandum. 

26 April. — L^ L[ansdowne] returned from Bowood this morning — 
understands from Canning that the King is bent on offering the 
Lv to the D. of Rutland on L^ Wellesley's removal, which however 
is not to be for some time — and that Canning is afraid to remonstrate 
against the appointment lest it sh^ break up the whole Administra- 
tion. L<^ L. unwdlling to be Home Secy when this offer is made, & 
wishes therefore to postpone for some time taking office, but to 
advise his friends to accept at present. William Lamb proposed as 
a stopgap. Tierney to have the Mint if he will take it before L. 
is in ofi&ce. Scarlett has been advised to accept being Atty Gen*. 
Canning offers to have stopgaps for those who decline till L<* L. is in 
office. D. of Devonshire, lA Carlisle, LA L[ansdowne] and Tierney 
to be of the Cabinet. Robinson wiU also in this way take the lead in 
the H. of L. before L<* L. takes office. 
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27 [th]. Letter from L. at 1 p.m. Arrangements to be post- 
poned till after session as settled yesterday. D. of D[evonshire] to* 
accept at present, but conditionally. 

(Holland House MSS.) 

256, George Tierney, jun. to Sir Charles Bagot. 

S. Row, 26 April , — I did not write to you last post for I could 
have told you nothing beyond the conjecture and the rumour of the 
day, and even now I have nothing certain to communicate. I trust 
however that before tonight everything will be settled, and that I 
shall finish this letter tomorrow in a clearer way than I have begun 
it. It is now just a week that this negotiation with the Whigs has- 
being going on, that is to say, with the Whigs as a body, properly so> 
called, for I fancy one or two of our loudest talkers have been laying 
themselves out for an opening of this sort for the last month : they 
teU me it is a pleasure to hear the beautiful things M^ Brougham has 
said about M^ Canning, and the equally beautifS ones which he has 
been paid in return. Others have contented themselves with run- 
ning about the streets and crying “ Canning for ever.” I will own 
to you, and I am sure you will forgive me for saying what I think, 
though your view of the thing may be different from mine ; I will 
own to you that as a Whig, a bitter Whig if you please, I cannot join 
in all this vociferation, much as I admire M^ C.’s talents, and heartily 
as I rejoice in the ousting of the old Chancellor, &c. &c. I cannot 
shut my eyes to the facts that Canning is not Prime Minister, that 
the King is aU in all, and that the new Administration are met and 
thwarted by him at every turn, that the appointment of Copley is a 
very humiliating proof of weakness, and, lastly, that if the hands of 
justice, or any other casualty were to overtake Sir W. Knighton, the 
K. would turn round, when no longer kept straight by that peculiar 
influence, and invite his faithful servant Canning to retire quam 
citissime. The particular points at issue in the pending negotiation 
are I fancy being rapidly smoothed away, and it is more than 
probable that tomorrow’s sun may see what it has not seen for many 
a year, the Whigs in office. I wish with all my heart the thing may 
answer, and that they may be able to effect a real and firm coalition 
with Canning, to the utter exclusion of Tory persons and Tory 
principles. . . . What do you say to Dudley being pro tempore 
a man of business ? I expect to hear every morning that he has run 
away. All the world says M^ Canning is to return to the F.O. 
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immediately, and I am glad of it for there he is indeed unrivalled. 
... Plunkett has acted wisely in giving up the Rolls : it was a 
strange appointment, and gave great offence to the English Bar. 
Scarlet is Attorney General, at which I believe all the world is well 
pleased. 

27 April , — ^All is not yet settled, but I fancy the principal diffi- 
culties have been got over, and that the result will be the taking of 
office by a certain number of the Whigs. Leach is Master of the 
RoUs. William Lamb goes Sec*y to Ireland, where Wellesley 
remains for the present. L^ Anglesea is I believe to be in the 
Cabinet. . . . 

Private, 4 p.m , — I open my letter to say all is settled, and upon 
what I consider the best possible terms. Office is not to be taken 
immediately, but if aU goes on well, that is to say in plain words, if 
matters connected with Ireland, &c. &c., are satisfactorily explained 
and dealt with, the Whigs then will form an ostensible part of the 
Administration, the places to be so held, being I fancy already 
marked. 

(Bagot MSS.) 

257. The Marquess of Lansdowne’s Memorandum, 

Undated , — It being understood that the Irish Government must 
necessarily be remodelled in the course of a short time, are the 
arrangements for that purpose open for discussion in the Cabinet ? — 
in the same manner as any other question. Did the King direct any 
communication respecting the intended constitution of the Irish 
Government to be made to those to whom the accession was pro- 
posed ? If the former question is answered in the affirmative and 
the latter in the negative, a verbal imderstanding with Canning 
and Lord Goderich that there is an intention to resign if those 
arrangements don't prove satisfactory, may be sufficient. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

258. George Canning to the Duke of Portland. 

F, 0 , 27 April, — K thousand thanks for your kind answer to 
Joan's letter. I am obliged to take advantage of your permission, 
and to request that you w^, if possible, be in town on Monday next, 
to receive the Privy Seal, of which I will relieve you after the session. 
Once again, thanks. 
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PS. I do not want to keep you in town on Monday. You can 
return to Newmarket after kissing hands, and even if for any reason 
{even a Newmarket one) it is very inconvenient to you to come up, 
let me have a line to say so — & I will excuse you to the King. The 
Whigs do join — ^but not till after the session. 

(Harewood & Welbeck MSS.) 

[Mrs. Canning wrote, the same day :] I am still unable, contrary 
to my expectation, to announce to you the final arrangement of the 
whole Govern*. C. wrote a letter to Lord Lansdown yesterday — 
which he (M^^ C.) considered as final — but so many of L[ans- 
downe]’s party have risen up in rebellion against his stipulations & 
imaginary points of honor & diJSiculties that M^ [Canning] has been 
requested not to consider the negotiation as finally broken off until 
they have had an opportunity of once more referring to lA L[ans- 
downe] — and for that purpose his friends have sent for him to come 
to town — but as he is at Bowood he cannot arrive tUl this evens. 
What wiU be the result of an expressed opinion of the majority of his 
own party against him one cannot foresee — ^nor do we so much care — 
for exceptmg the D. of Devonshire — ^who would be a great acquisi- 
tion — & who is very desirous of accepting the Lord Chamberlain’s 
place if he were not pledged to L[ansdowne] we should perhaps 
lose as much as we should gain by a large accession of the Opposition. 
Mr Scarlett is to be the Attorney General — ^whether any others join 
or not — and he accepts with L<^ FitzwiUiam’s full consent & appro- 
bation. Many others have likewise offered their support either in or 
out of ofiSce. The only important of&ce which remains now to be 
filled is the Home Secretary of State and if L^ L[ansdowne] does not 
come in I believe it will be Mr Lamb that will have it. This is all that 
I have to say today. I am afraid again to promise for tomorrow — 
but I think it must be decided one way or other in the course of 
tomorrow. 

(Welbeck MSS.) 

259. The Marquess of Lansdowne to George Canning. 

Berkeley Square. 27 April. — I am obliged to you for the copy of 
the Minute [No. 219] which I had not an opportunity of considering 
yesterday. The Test Act I consider as disposed of by the arrange- 
ment as it now stands, as all discussion upon it will be over before it 
can take effect. The question of Parliamentary Reform does not 
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touch me, both because I am in the House of Lords, and because I 
have never delivered an opinion on any general view of that subject ; 
but I trust you will allow me to urge you strongly not to ask 
Tierney to undertake to oppose it, as it will answer every practical 
purpose that it should not be brought forward or supported by any 
member of the Cabinet, and I should be surprized if he could enter 
into any stipulation so strong as the particular word I have referred 
to would imply. No person will feel more than yourself how much 
is due to the regard every man must have for his own consistency 
where the practical object can for the time be attained ; and I have 
thought it best to call your attention to the subject without com- 
municating with Tierney, whom I have not seen yesterday, when I 
had not possession of the Minute. I should have mentioned this 
morning that Tierney will expect you to send to him when you are 
ready to see him. 

(Harewocxi MSS.) 

260. George Canning to the Duke of Devonshire. 

27 April , — I have received the King’s commands to inform your 
Grace that his Majesty has been pleased to select your Grace for the 
ofi&ce of Lord Chamberlain of the Household, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Duke of Montrose. . . . 

(Haxewood MSS.) 


261. Lord Binning to Sir Charles Bagot. 

[? 27 April ,~\ — ^All settled. Lansdown not in mw — but probably 
before very long when Robinson[’s] lead has been hallow’d by 
priority of occupation. Scroggs ^ is to be in the meantime Secretary 
of State for Home Department. Duke of Portland I believe Privy 
Seal. Canning has put the concerns of Scotland into my hands — 
& I am to be peer’d after this session.^ 

(Bagot MSS.) 


1 Sturges-Bourne. 

* He had been thought of as a Lord of the Treasury. Herries wrote to 
T. Sewell on the 25th ; “ Since I saw you, an arrangement has been concluded 
by which Lord Binning, member for Yarmouth, will become a Lord of the 
Treasury. Canning desires me to express his hope that lord Yarborough 
and the Trustees will not object to the re-election of Lord Binning on this 
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262. Sir Francis Burdett to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

S* James's Place. 27 April . — . . . Yesterday I had an inter- 
view with M^ Canning, and it is good you should know, and but 
justice to him to say that he appeared to me to open himself with the 
greatest and most unreserved candour. . . . He made on my mind 
the most favourable impression and quite satisfied me of his having 
done everything, and of his desire to do anything that remained in his 
power for the accomplishment of that union with you, upon which, 
I feel convinced, every hope of public good being effected solely 
rests. I think also I may venture to say that such is the feeling of 
the most independent members of the House of Commons, and of 
those more particularly and independently attached to you. In- 
deed, so strongly is this felt that it is my belief that should the 
negotiation be broken off except upon very different grounds than 
any yet stated, and more especially upon any matter of etiquette or 
leadership, which must fall to you as naturally as ripe fruit falls to 
the ^ound, and still more upon anything relating to patronage, aU 
political adherence of every sort will be entirely and for ever broken 
up. . , . 

There is another consideration which I forget whether I men- 
tioned it or no in my last, and which has with me the greatest weight. 
‘One don't like to speculate upon such subjects, at the same time a 
wise man will not leave them out of his consideration. I mean 
future contingencies. M^ Canning's health is precarious. Should 
it fail and he be obliged to retire, the succession necessarily ahnost 
devolves upon you at the same time too that you possess the present 
King's mind. You also possess that of the next heir to the Crown. 
I see therefore the perspective of a long course of honourable and 
glorious conduct, a career open to honourable ambition which has 
seldom offered itself to any man, and never, I speak seriously, to one 
more worthy and more capable of profiting by it than yourself . . . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 


occasion. The writ will be moved as soon as Parliament meets again ...” 
(Herries MSS.). And on the 27th : ” Pray do me the favor of informing Lord 
Yarborough that there will be no occasion for M^ Canning availing himself of 
the offer to re-elect Lord Binning at present. His Lordship is not to receive 
the appointment proposed ” {ibid.). 
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263. Lord Rosebery to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Piccadilly, 27 April , — I hope you will think that the long 
acquaintance which has subsisted between us, and the sincere friend- 
ship and regard which I have uniformly felt for you, warrant me 
both in offering my congratulations on your accession to the Govern- 
ment, and, as one who have supported in Parliament your political 
principles and conduct, in expressing a clear conviction of the sound- 
ness of your jud^ent in determining to form a junction with the 
new Administration, however anxiously we, who are friends to our 
great national measure, must wish that it had been founded upon a 
different principle with relation to it, and with a more distinct 
recognition of the necessity for that measure being ultimately 
carried. 

You know, I trust, too well, how much I feel above even the 
appearance of insincerity to suppose that I affect to place as a 
secondary object of this letter the request which it cannot be 
thought, I should hope, in any light, improper in me to submit to 
your kind consideration. It is that you will exert the power which 
you are about to possess, in recommending me to the King for a 
British peerage. To Canning (although but very little person- 
ally known to him) I still flatter myself such a proposition will not 
be unacceptable ; and I am persuaded, there are other members of 
the Cabinet who would be happy to record my pretensions to this 
honour, and to befriend me on the present occasion.^ , . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 

264. George Canning to Lord Binning. 

28 April . — -I have considered and inqxiired much, since you spoke 
to me the other day, about Sir William Hope's pretension to be made 
a Privy Councillor. The thing is quite impossible, and would lead 
to consequences both at the Admiralty Board and in other depart- 
ments of the Government which would be in the highest degree 
inconvenient. 

I have a great esteem for Sir William Hope's character : and if he 
had not long ago waived his seniority (as I understood) by leaving the 
chief management in the hands of Sir G, Cockbum, he might perhaps 
have had some ground of claim to be the Privy Councillor — ^whomit 
is now thought expedient to name. But I have long ago, under the 

^ He was given a British peerage in January 1828. 


o 
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understanding that Sir G. Cockbum was the managing Naval Lord, 
named him to the King. I cannot possibly change or add to that 
nomination. . . . 

(Harewood MSS.) 


265. Sir James Macdonald to the Earl of Carlisle. 

20 Duke Street, Westminster. 28 April. — We have overcome 
Abercrombie's rductance — ^he sees that he cannot succeed for 
Macintosh, and he agrees to take it himself with liberty to retire, 
either if the expected accession to the Ministry does not take place, 
or if circumstances sh<^ occur (wh. betw“ ourselves in the event of the 
return of the D. of Wellington he anticipates as possible) to make the 
office disagreeable for him to keep. I cannot tell you the import- 
ance I attach to this appointment taking place, for every body*s sake. 
I have put the whole state of the thing in the most favourable 
manner to Lansdowne, but still I c^ not fail to observe the 
surprise excited by the bare suggestion of the office placed by Can- 
ning at L.'s disposal having been put out of lus power with* 
further communication with hnn. I do hope and trust it will be 
found not too late to make good the appointment wh. we already 
know w^ be satisfactory to the King. The very circumstances 
stated by Canning of the Judge Advocate's constant intercourse 
with the King makes it of an hundredfold more importance who 
the individuS may be, & this L. particularly feels. Pray 
carry this point to prevent mischief. I am sorry to add that he will 
not hear of any scheme of making way for Mackintosh, for he says 
first that Canning is quite right in insisting upon parl^ attendance, 
& t* w<^ make it absurd to offer it Mackintosh, and secondly that my 
going with him into office is one of his inducements to accept. In 
short the thing vfi have been off if I had pressed the mode of 
providing for Maddntosh just now. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 

266. Sir James Graham to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Grosvenor Place. 28 April . — I have been absent in Cumberland 
until this morning, but I had determined from the first to follow 
whatever course your better judgment might select in this junction of 
difficulty and importance. From my entrance into Parliament I 
have considered you the safe depository of those principles to which 
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I honestly adhere and to which power in your hands is best calcu- 
lated to give effect. Experience has confirmed this early confidence ; 
and I gladly embrace the opportunity of stating my readiness to be 
guided in my public conduct by your ad\’ice, and to act under that 
person in the House of Commons who may be considered the ac- 
credited leader of your friends. If it be your wish that I should 
support the new Administration, I am only desirous that it should 
be known I do so as your follower, convinced, that you will seek the 
best mode and opportunity of bringing into full operation those 
opinions, which no sacrifice has ever tempted you to renounce. 
It is possible that owing my seat to a popular election I may be 
compelled by a sense of duty to give an occasional vote in favour of 
particular measures, which it may not be expedient for a Minister ol 
the Crown directly to sanction ; but my general adherence to your 
policy will be firm, and, I trust, not less beneficial from being dis- 
interested and sincere. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

267. Lord Auckland to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

28 Apvil , — . . . My opinion of the leadership rests upon the fear 
that without it you would stand as the head of a Department only, 
and not in the station which is your due in the Cabinet, and it would 
provoke a sneer. Lord GrenviUe's answer on a former occasion 
when asked who was to be first in the House of Lords was very short, 
“ The one who speaks best," and I do not fear the result resting here. 
Five minutes conversation with M^ Canning would probably set this 
at rest. . . . Fazakerly has just been here with tears in his eyes 
entreating me to encourage you forwards. I can say no more and I 
shall be satisfied with the result, whatever it is. 

(Bowood MSS.) 


268. James Abercromby to Viscount Granville. 

Saturday nighty 28 April . — ^When I spoke to you this afternoon it 
was under the influence of an opinion which I hold very sincerely, 
that no considerations of personal interest ought to find place in a 
decision with respect to the acceptance of ofiice, when the common 
objects can be advanced. But the more I reflect on the consequences 
of the arrangement made for Scotland, the more I feel the acceptance 
of office painful, because, necessarily accompanied with a real sacri- 
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fice of character. If I was free, I should not hesitate under existing 
circumstances as to Scotland to reject at once the best office in the 
King's gift. You may judge how I feel in accepting, under the pres- 
sure of circumstances over which I have no control. If the office of 
Judge Advocate be open and it is wished that I should take it I 
entreat you to secure for me the opportunity of stating personally to 
M^ Canning the feelings I have on the subject. If the office be ^ven, 
it may still be of use to M^^ Canning's Gov* to put him in possession of 
the inevitable effects which will flow from the measure. In such 
arrangements Scotland is a small object, but still those who are con- 
nected with it must look after their characters and you may be 
assured that there are others who see the matter not less strongly 
than I do. Pray excuse my troubling you with these details — 
unless the truth be stated and made known, the evil will speedily be 
beyond the power of redress. 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/6.) 

269. Henry Hobhouse’s Diary. 

Saturday, 28 April . — ^As soon as Canning failed in forming a 
Ministry from among his own party, he opened a negociation with 
lA Lansdowne for the junction of himself and a few of the 
more moderate Whigs. L. first declined, on the ground that 
his experience required that he sho<^ take the lead of the Ho. of 
Lords, w®^ had been given to Goderich ; next on the groimd that 
no anti-Catholic was to be admitted into the Gov* of Ireland; 
afterwds he consented to ask the opinions of Spencer, Fitz- 
w[illia]m and others of his party. Grey with some of the more 
violent of the older Whigs objected in toto to support a Gov* framed 
-on the principles required by the King. But the great bulk of the 
party readily laid aside all consid*^ of principles, and were only 
divided in opinion as to the terms on a junction sho<^ be formed, 
the elder part thinking that some 4 or 5 offices sh^ be immediately 
filled by Whigs, the younger ones holding it to be immaterial how 
many obtained present possession, and rel5dng on their being able 
to improve gradually to their advantage a footing once obtained. 
The latter opinion ultimately prevailed, and yesterday the Cabinet 
was provisionally fixed as follows, it being admitted that it is to be 
revised after ParF is prorogued. 

Canning — ^Premier, ist Ifi of Treasury and Ch^ of Exch^. 

Lord Chancellor — ^L3mdhurst. 
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President — Harrowby remains. 

Privy Seal — D. of Portland, who has voted in opposition, tho' 
brother in law of M** Canning. 

Sturges Bourne — Home! personal friends of C, — both 

Dudley — Foreign /temporary. 

L<^ Goderich — Colonial. 

their old situations. 

Palmerston retains his office of Secretary at War, but takes a 
seat in the Cabinet. 

So that the only Whig actually in the Cabinet, and he is scarcely 
considered such, is the D. of Portland. The D. of Devonshire is to 
be Lord Chamberlain, and these two Dukes with the Duke of Leeds, 
who is to be Master of the Horse, are destined to receive the 3 vacant 
Garters. M^ Lamb, a zealous anti-Catholic [sic] is to be Irish Secry, 
so that the King must have departed entirely from the terms he 
imposed on Canning. Whether he was sincere in imposing them, 
or whether he is convinced of the necessity of departing from them, 
or whether he has tacitly acquiesced with a secret intention of sub- 
verting the Administration thus formed against his wiU, the event 
alone can prove. Should it be that the King has no such secret 
design, and that Canning is to remodel the Ministry after his own 
liking during the recess of Pari*, there will be easily found other 
moveable materials in its structure besides his own personal friends. 
L^ Harrowby has for several years avowed a wish to be relieved from 
the fatigue and the restraint of office, and now declares that he was 
only induced to retain it, because he thought it dishonourable to 
desert Canning when in difficulty. Goderich is in the same mind, 

and had carried his wish farther than mere avowal ; for on the death 
of his daughter last autumn he asked L^ Liverpool to let him retire, 
and only remained at the earnest desire of L^ L., who told him 
that his departure would probably accelerate the downfalp] of 
the Administration, w^^ must happen whenever his own health 
sho^ disable him from keepmg it together. It is a most curious fact 
that a Gov* carried with it the confidence of the country to a 
greater degree than any w^*^ has existed for many years, should have 
been formed of such discordant materials as to have been kept 
together by one indmdual, and that individual a man who had few'er 
personal friends and less quality for conciliating men's affections 
than perhaps any Minister that ever lived. Besides L*^ Harrowby 
and L^^ Goderich there will be no difficulty in removing L** Bexley 
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and Wynn at any time. Canning dislikes them both. B/s re- 
moval wo<^ not lose him a single vote in ParF. Canning was engaged 
in an intrigue for his exclusion a few months ago, was opposed 
by Lpool, and now only retains him for reasons of con- 
venience. Since Wynn has quarrelled with the D. of Buckingham, 
he is identified with no one except Sir Watkin [Wynn] and 
Phillimore, and the office ^ of the latter wo*^ be a sop for some more 
valuable adherent. 

(Hadspen House MSS.) 

270. The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir James Graham. 

Berkeley Square. 29 April . — ^Many & sincere thanks for your very 
kind & explicit letter [No. 266]. Such proofs of kindness & con- 
fidence have been my consolation during the last fortnight which has 
been to me a period of great & trying anxiety, & will continue to be 
so whatever may be the result of the transactions in which we are 
engaged, & in which my great object has been to give effectual 
support upon publick grounds to Canning’s Gov*, if possible without, 
if indispensable, with ofiice. . . . 

(Netherby MSS.) 

271. Earl Grey to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Berkel^ Square. 29 April . — ^You do me only justice in believing 
that nobody can feel more deeply interested than I do in everything 
which may concern your comfort and honour, and what most affects 
my opinion as to the arrangements now depending, next to the 
public grounds on which it is formed, is the fear that they may 
not eventually be found to promote either. That nothing but the 
most honourable feelings of public duty can ever influence your 
conduct, I am perfectly satisfied, and deeply regret that our views 
of what that duty requires are so different. With respect to the 
proposed arrangements, not knowing what they are, I can give no 
opinion, nor indeed should I wish to give any. I will only there- 
fore repeat what I said to you personally when we last met, that 
in you I have the ^eatest confidence, but that in the Administra- 
tion generally, or in the principle and in the manner in which it 
is to be composed, I can have none ; and this opinion I shall be 
under the necessity of declaring publicly whenever these matters 
^ Judge of the Admiralty Court. 
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come to be discussed. In the meantime do not imagpe that I 
have it in view to take any measures of direct opposition. My 
position is now that of an individual, almost totally without 
political connections of an}’' sort. I must stand therefore upon 
the principles on which I have acted throughout my public life, 
supporting such measures as are consistent with them, and opposing 
when the same circumstances require me to do so. Of you person- 
ally I could have no unwillingness to ask any favour, and it certainly 
was my first wish to have seen Howick brought forward by you, 
whether in or out of office, to fill an honourable station, for which 
I believe him to be well qualified, in the public service. But my 
opinions at present, which are also his, forbid my asking anjthing 
for him under circumstances which render it only too probable 
that he may soon be obliged to relinquish the seat which he now 
holds.i 

There is only one other circumstance to which I wish to advert, 
though it perhaps is unnecessary, as being of little consequence 
either one way or the other. La the conversation which I had 
with you, when I wished to resign into your hands the station 
which I had till that time held in the Whig Party, I declared 
my intention at no time to take the first oflSce, and an unwillingness 
to take any, unless it was felt to be necessary to give strength to 
an Administration formed on right principles ; but not a positive 
determination not to take office in any case. The difference is 
immaterial, but for the sake of accuracy I thought it right to 
state what I had said, or meant to say. 

(Bowocxi MSS.) 

272. Charles Wynn to George Canning. 

Sunday [29 April ]. — I yesterday met at dinner Spring Rice, who 
assured me that the charge of malignancy against Lord Duncannon 
was quite groundless and that both he and his brother have been 
uniformly anxious and active to promote the junction. He might 
therefore be advantageously taken into council upon such occasions 
as that of yesterday. 

Upon the subject of the Government of India, I should think 
much must depend on a preliminary question. Would you be 

^ Lord Howick, Earl Grey's son, was M.P. for Winchelsea, being retained by 
the influence of Lord Darlington, who supported the Coalition. Howick did 
not resign his seat. 
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allowed to charge that appointment as an equivalent for the proposed 
seat of one Whig Commoner in the Cabinet ? If this were not to 
be the case, you would, I think, gain nothing by the deportation 
of Tierney, especially if you were to be saddled with Lord John 
Russell, who would probably be proposed in his room if Lord 
Althorp continued to decline office, and who would be much more 
objectionable. If considerations of present convenience were set 
aside, there can, I apprehend, be no doubt that the nomination of 
Lord Grey would be more honourable to your Administration and 
more likdy to prove advantageous to the public. That of Lord 
W. Bentmck would perhaps be equally popular ; but I am not 
sure that it would be as beneficial. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


273. The Duke of Wellington to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

London. 29 April. — I return Lord EUenborough's note, and I 
must say that I don't think we are sufficiently informed to be 
able to form a judgment of the course of proceeding to adopt in 
the House of Lords. They said last night that neither Tierney, 
Calcraft nor Sir James Mackintosh were to be appointed for the 
present. Upon the whole I should say that the measure would 
be at present unwise, and might have a bad effect. There never 
was such a miserable piece of juggling as that said to be in contem- 
plation. But it would not be wise to attack it till it will be quite 
certain that it is in the course of being adopted. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 


274, George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

F.O. 29 April. Private & confidential . — I have heard with the 
greatest drsmay that it was puhlicMy stated yesterday afternoon 
at the Office of Woods & [Forests] that M^ Calcraft was not to be, 
& that Freemantle was to be Commissioner. If I were to 
tell you in what embarrassment this premature report involves me, 
you would I am sure, see how much such things affect my character 
& efficiency. I certainly should never have thought of naming 
M^ C. to that office unless I had believed the nomination agreeable — 
nor have I named him to himself. Nor will I if I can by possibility 
find any means of commutation. But as to M^ Freemantle, it is 
really impossible to appoint him to such an office without offending 
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every man holding or hoping for Privy Councillor’s office. He 
had never taken, nor can take, any effective part in debate. The 
very fact of his being so nearly connected with the Court would 
invite attention to his department.^ That I wish Freemantle well 
is sufficiently plain from my having voluntarily offered yesterday 
(before I saw you) to bring him into ParF as soon as I could find 
an opportunity. But to put him so forward as the proposed 
appointment must put him, would, I am quite sure, be imidiqus 
on his own account, & most inconvenient to the Govern^. Luckily 
the filling-up of the office does not press for a day, and I must 
have time to arrange so difficult a matter as it is now become. 

(Ann Arbor MSS.) 


275. George Canning to Lord Plunket. 

30 April . — It is most vexatious to me to find that your Lordship’s 
name was omitted in the list of persons summoned to be sworn 
of the Council, and kiss hands today. It was no personal omission — 
I am sure, for Sir John Leach "was also omitted, and so was the 
Duke of Montrose. There will be another Council in a few days, 
I hope, when this omission shall be rectified. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

276. Sir James Macdonald to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Duke Street. 30 April . — ... I rejoice, I own, in the outward 
demonstration that will be afforded to the public of the possibility 
of your feeling yourself able ultimately to comply with the public 
wish, by the acceptance of office on the part of Abercrombie and 
(should you so think fit to arrange it) of myself. That which I 
am sure you will not require of us is to continue to hold them 
should you yourself not accept. I have no hesitation in sajdng 
that if I am to be in office I had rather be at the India Board than 
anywhere, because it would induce me to devote myself to the 
thorough understanding of the great subjects that in the course 
of a few years must come under discussion with reference to that 
Empire, and to which I might look to obtain some little credit, 
and compensate for some years of idleness. I am most anxious 
however that you should consider me in no other shape than as 

^ Fremantle was Treasurer of the Household. 
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it may suit your own views — ^and if my standing out of the way 
can in any possible mode be made to assist Mackintosh, you will 
not hesitate I trust to put me quite out of the question. The 
point of parliamentary attendance struck those to whom it was 
mentioned as so insuperable a difl&culty that they would not allow 
me to write to mention the matter (with your sanction) to Mackin- 
tosh himself, and Abercromby seemed to make so great a point 
of the arrangement as to myself continuing, that I could not 
venture to press it further tiU he was secured. Copley, from his 
language to me seemed to be anxious to do something himself for 
Mackintosh out of Parliament, but there again another difficulty, 
I fear, occurs. On the whole you wiU do what you may think 
best. . . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 

277. J. Loch to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Bloomsbury Square. [30 April ^ — I trust that your Lordship 
will pardon me for addressing you on a matter of public importance 
in which you have no immedmte interest, but which is materially 
connected with the prosperity and happiness of that part of the 
Kingdom with which I am connected by birth. I allude to a report 
which has got into circulation, that the new Administration intend 
to revive that anomalous, and, I will add, that grievous and mis- 
chievous situation, '' a Minister for Scotland " — ^that friiitful source 
of misgovemment, oppression, and jobbing. Of late years Lord 
Liverpool in his department, and still more Peel in his, have 
done much to remove this grievance, nominating to the Scotch 
appointments (as ought to be the case) on the same footing as any 
English County — ^to the incalculable advantage of, and with the 
decided approbation of the people of that country. The late 
changes in the Administration have been hailed by every one, not 
immediately connected with Lord Melville or Lord Lauderdale as 
particularly propitious, as afiording the most admirable oppor- 
tunity of completing this good by bringing the people of that 
portion of the Kingdom into direct contact with the Government 
here, and thus enabling the latter to understand the actual circum- 
stances and position of the country and to appreciate its wants 
and to attend to its just claims. If however such a situation is 
to be revived, Scotland will suffer in its interests most immediately 
and seriously by the change, and the people of that country will 
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have to regret the loss of PeeFs liberal system of administration, 
by being thus cast back into aU the grievance of a deputed and 
irresponsible government, in place of having its afiairs considered 
by the candid and impartial mind of an English gentleman. I 
consider that I have the best means of forming a correct judgment 
on this subject. For by birth a Scotchman, my 27 years residence 
here, have made my connexions and pursuits now mostly of this 
country, while my annual professional visits to all parts of that 
country, leading me equally into all classes of society and of 
politics, give me opportunities of observing and marking the feelings 
of the people, better than others more immediately connected 
with the country and its politics — enabling me also to mark and 
ascertain the evils which would accrue to that country, if adminis- 
tered otherwise than directly through the English official depart- 
ments, avoiding most especially the extremes of both Edinburgh 
parties. . . .^ 

(Harewood MSS.) 

278. Lord Binning to George Canning. 

Monday, 30 April , — I conclude that I have little or no chance 
of seeing you today. I am sure from the mode of your communica- 
tion to me last night that you are angry with me, I cannot rest 
without endeavouring to convince you that I do not merit censure, 
and therefore I sit down to make this appear as well and as shortly 
as I can upon paper. 

The extract you sent is so invidiously worded that it came I 
feel sure from no friend of mine, but however that may be it is 
certainly true that to a Scotch solicitor, whom I have long known — 
who is a man in manners and acquirements much above his calling, 
and whom I did not seek for the purpose, but had called upon on 
private business of my own — I did make the statement referred 
to. I did not volunteer it. I made it in answer to his questions 
to me about my name having appeared in the papers as a Lord 
of the Treasury. I hesitated about making it, but not conceiving 
that there coidd possibly be any motive for secresy — ^never have 
received any hint to that effect — ^inferring indeed from all that had 
passed that it was better it should be known— I ended by stating 
the fact to him. The quiet and moderate Scotchman I take to be 
Kennedy, who saw this solicitor, I know, after I left him. Quiet 
1 The letter was forwarded to Canning 
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he is in his natural temper, and about as moderate I should conceive 
as the Edinburgh Review. I did not think of keeping this matter 
a secret. First, because I did not see how it was possible to keep 
it a secret above a day or two. Secondly, because it was to have 
been the explanation of my seat at the Treasury had not that been 
given up. Thirdly, because I was to communicate it to my friends 
in the north, and that Clerk was to state it there, which he has 
by this time done. Fourthly, because I knew great anxiety did 
and must prevail among those who were likely to be your best 
supporters in Scotland and here ; great anxiety as to the hands 
into which that business would fall, and that I did believe and 
do believe that its being known to have been devolved by you 
upon a long tried friend of your own would afford a satisfactory 
solution to that anxiety and doubt. To tell you the truth I 
thought the chief value of the appointment consisted in its being 
speedy known to all three persons, indicating as it does your first 
feelings with respect to Scotland, and pledging you literally to- 
nothing for the future. It cannot surprize any "^ig among them^ 
let them say what they will. That they would have liked an 
Under Secretary of Lord Lansdowne's better, I doubt not ; that 
they have any personal indisposition to me I do not believe either 
with regard to Kennedy or any one of them. That they and all 
the Scotch members would prefer another system I am quite 
certain, and have said so from the be^ning ; and if this denounce- 
ment of me to you means anything, it is a declaration against the 
system ; that if not made on one day would equally have been 
made on the next, and which is better, much better made early, 
and before things are in train — ^and when the matter can be turned 
anyhow — ^than made late when things have gone so far that change 
would be retreat, . . . 

I will conclude with desiring you to dispose of me absolutely. 
I have no wish for the thing if it is not to be a clear and decided 
advantage to you. It could in such case only produce misery to- 
me. If you were to contemplate a change of the system, the 
worst thing that could happen would be to do it in a hurry. There 
is all the time between this and the next Session to arrange it. 
Nothing that I have said or that you have done is inconsistent 
with your giving the present state of things a temporary character 
both as to man and system, if you see fit to do so. I repeat that 
if this has been the means of causing you a moment's vexation, 
it distresses me infinitely, (Harewood MSS.) 
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Ibid, {c, 30 ApnT \, — I have brought down the enclosed with me. 
Stapylton [sic] has given me the anonymous letter to Lord Carlisle. 
I see nothing in this to make me withdraw my letter. Although 
the writer is under the delusion of imagining that Peel acted entirely 
for himself, and forgets that Lord Mehdlle was the ostensible 
adviser for Scotland, yet I am well aware that to a greater or 
lesser degree the general feelings expressed by this person are 
entertained by many, many of my countrymen. It is nonsense 
to imagine that a Minister of this countiy" can nianage Scotland 
without consulting some one — ^that some one will infalhbty be the 
person to whom people will address themselves. The question is 
what shall be the character of that individual. For Heaven's 
sake do that you think fittest to be done. This man uses the 
word “ Minister for Scotland." I never used any such term. He 
attributes the late liberality in appointments to Peel and Liverpool 
only. This I believe to be most unjust to poor Mehdlle. I knou' 
it to be unjust to Solicitor General Hope. (Harewood MSS.) 

279. Lord Binning’s Memorandum, for Canning. 

[Undated.] Q“. The propriety of communicating with Lord 
Montagu as representing the Buccleuch family — through Douglas,^ 
Wallace and Lady Melville are very sensible of your kind behaviour. 
The latter is full of it and has charged me to say much. I owe it 
to Dundas to let you know that far from applauding Melville's 
course he deeply and bitterly deplores it. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


280. George Tierney, jim. to Sir Charles Bagot. 

S. Row. I May . — ... Do you know that the D, of Rutland 
has repented him of his opposition intentions, and sent in his 
adhesion to the new Gov* ? I believe this is fact. On the other 
hand that huge hill of flesh the D. of Buckingham, after first 
consulting with L^ Lauderdale as to the means of making an 
effectual opposition to Mr. C., then two days later notifying his 
determination to support him, now shifts round again, upon being 
refused India, and vows eternal hatred i in about a fortnight, 

1 W. R. K. Douglas, a Junior Lord of the Admiralty, was the brother of the 
fifth Marquess of Queensberry, who had married a daughter of the third Duke 
of Buccleuch. 
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however, I expect he will come back again if he finds the Gov^ 
strong. 

The King said the other day to the D. of Devonshire, when he 
kissed hands, God damn their souls, I never wish to see one of 
their faces again except the D. of Dorset." It must be owned he 
has a wonderful command of language. 

. . . The new Gov* appear to have got all the papers on their 
side except the Morning Herald.^ Brougham writes the Times 
articles hSmself, and mSres frequent mention as you will have 
observed, of his own disinterestedness, &c. &c. He is a funny 
fellow. • . . 

(Bagot MSS.) 

281. George Canning to John Calcraft. 

F.O. I May , — You were not to suppose that because I have 
not asked to see you, you are out of my mind. I assure you it is 
not so. Difficulties have arisen which it will require perhaps some 
days to remove, and which I will then explain to you fully. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

282* John Calcraft to George Canning. 

I May , — I have the most perfect confidence in you, and shall 
wait patiently with some anxiety until the time comes when I 
may know from what quarter, or how the difficulties have arisen. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

283. The Countess Cowper to Frederick Lamb. 

London, i May , — . . . During this moment of bustle and 
turmoil there was nothing to be done, but the inns and outs were 
all sworn on and off yesterday. . . . is pleased with his 
appointment and feels I think comfortable to be fixed in his 
politicks after having been so long no how. The Tories are furious 
at seeing their hopes of return cut off by the accession of the Whigs, 
and there is so much confusion and splitting amongst families and 
parties that it is quite a service of danger to talk politicks at aU, 
and yet it is impossible to talk of anything else. Grey and 
few discontented Whigs still look upon L[ansdowne] as disgraced 

^ To which should be added the Morning Post, the Standard, the Watchman, 
the St, Jameses Chronicle and John Bull. 
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and think that if the Whigs had refused any negotiation and had 
stood aloof, they would have had everj^thing in a short time on 
their own terms, but this is all visionary, they would have lost 
their opportunity and have caused the return of the Tories — ^who 
are only now so violent because they see themselves lost. It is 
very agreeable for us to see this complete turn of affairs and a 
short time ago so very unexpected. This quibble of provisional 
Govern* and keeping places and stop gaps is all a great piece of 
nonsense, but stiU I think it will make no difference as both parties 
are sincere (I believe) — ^mais cela pr^te au ridicule and is absurd 
and makes explanations necessary, and is moreover ve^ unpopular, 
for not one person have I heard really approve of it, but still I 
think all will be right in the end. I suppose L. had many things 
to swallow which he did not like — and I suppose he fancies this 
to a certain degree saves him — ^in fact he does not at all like the 
concern, and has no nerves to meet the charges of inconsistency, but 
he has sacrificed himself to the very strong feelings of his party 
and to their interest, — otherwise his own wish and inclination was 
certainly to refuse. If L. had decidedly refused, W“ would 
have had the Home [Secretaryship] which I should much have 
liked, but of course he could not have been asked to have taken 
it ad interim. L. still stands for the Home after the Session, 
but I am always in hopes that he will come in for the i®* Lord 
of the Treasury, and then have the Home, and I feel little 
doubt this would be the case, if he is not by that time in the H. 
of but that would be a misfortime for him and diminish his 
importance. C[annin]g spe^s most highly of him — told 
L[ieven] he looked upon him not as one, but as the cleverest 
person going. I am afraid he will find Ireland a hornets' nest, but 
he seems very stout-hearted and well satisfied. I have a bet wuth 
Agar EUis that the Catholic question is carried before two years 
and I don’t feel afraid of losing him, altho Henry says he is the 
stoutest Protestant in England notwithstanding the ii [? 2] in the 
Cabinet. ... I am rather sorry for the Bathursts as I hear they 
are poor and can ill afford to be out of place — they talk of going 
to travel, and to join Lv Emily if Bathurst is strong enough. 
Fitzroy Somerset [?] I am also quite unhappy about, but I hope 
the Duke of B[eaufort] (?) will do something for thein now, and I 
have no doubt he wiQ get preluded for somehow, either by the 
Duke’s return or in the Army. The military affairs axe all to 
pass thro the Secretary at War as they did between the death of 
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Duke Y[ork] and the Duke W[ellingto]n’s appointment — ^and Sir 
Taylor is made Deputy Sec^ at War. Henry wished much to 
have avoided this corvfe and to have had everything his own 
way, — ^but he was bullied about it. George is to come to town 
to-day — I have not seen him since all these affairs but I believe 
he is reasonable. Duke D[evonshire] is in the Heaven with 
his Chamberlainship— Morley is to have the Mint (ad interim) 
like Sturges Bourne, Lord Dudley, and the Duke of Portland, and 
then afterwards he is to march off upon the Post Office. I wish it 
had not ah such a puzzling appearance. The Morning Chronicle 
says its like people going to keep places for the first act of a play. 
Everybody is on tiptoe to-day for the meeting of the House of 
Commons, and the H. of Lords to-morrow — ^there are expectations 
of Sir [H.] Harding[e] stating Duke W[ellingto]n’s case, and of his 
speaking himself to-morrow but I hope this may not be so. I am 
so afraid of anything widening the breach. I know it is not the 
Duke’s intention to do so, but in speaking people get angry and 
forget themselves. They say yesterday the Court was very curious, 
all the ins and outs shown by mistake into one room. 2 Chancellors, 
2 Chamberlains all in pairs, and the K. in such a state of perspira- 
tion that it seemed as if he would quite melt away. The two last 
days summer is quite come upon us — ^to account a little for this 
heat, but I suppose the thoughts of meeting all these people was 
not very cooling and comfortable. . . . 

(Broadlands MSS.) 

284. The Duke of Rutland to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

The Woodhouse. 2 May . — ... You write me most excellent 
sense in advising patience & quietness under the goading circum- 
stances of publick affairs in which we are placed. I am convinced 
that it is the only line which good policy et I'amour du tr6ne et 
de la patrie, would point out. If anything hasty & intemperate 
were done, which might have the effect of irritating the King, we 
should perhaps render perpetual the schism between him & the 
Tories, and throw him for better for worse into the arms of his new 
friends. I have several times been on the point of [writing to] 
the Duke of W[ellington], but I know not whether it would be 
agreeable to him to hear from me, nor indeed how I could make 
it worth his while to waste his time in reading a letter from me. 
And as I shall ere long be in London I hope he will allow me the 
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pleasure of an early interview with him after my arrival. My 
political creed is contained in half a dozen words — I had rather 
see him First Minister of the country than any one in it. But the 
King is my first object, any individual or set of men the second 
object only, after I am satisfied respecting the principles of an 
Administration, which must ever be my paramount consideration. 
The primaty question with me therefore is, can I or shall I be 
satisfied with the principles of the present Government. I am 
firmly convinced that they will at first sail under false colours, & 
that their real principles & intentions wiU only be declared & their 
true colours hoisted at the main peak when the opportunity for 
shewing them is more opportune. In the meanwhile if the Opposi- 
tion support them it will in my opinion be impossible for those who 
have been diametrically opposed to the Whigs, to unite with them, 
unless they can dispose of former tenets & principles, as a cow 
chews her cud, and come over to our sentiments & feelings on 
various important subjects. And what a set of fellows they must 
be if they do this ! ! The explanations of the first week in Parlia- 
ment will probably give us a clue to the line which it will be meet 
to take, & till then I am sure that any decision would be premature 
and absurd. My two brothers ^ are enthusiastick respecting the 
gentleman whom they know by the nickname of the Beau,” I 
imagine some old Peninsular familiar appellation. They say 
'' Whatever happens, we’ll stick by ‘ the Bean! ”... 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

285. J. W. Croker to George Canning. 

Admiralty, 2 May, — I presume that you are still of opinion 
that H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence should have the Cabinet key 
which Lord Melville now has. H.R.H. will not, else, be able to 
open any boxes or hold any communication with the members of 
the Government or even with me, who have the Cabinet key. . . . 

[Endorsed, “Yes, G.C.”] 

(Croker MSS.) 

286. Alexander Baring to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Piccadilly, 2 May, — [Asking for a peerage], ... My personal 
position in the world is so w^ell known to you that I har^y need 

1 Lord Cliarles Henry Somerset Maimers and Lord Robert William iVIanners. 

P 
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explain it. My success in the world in my own particular pursuit 
is almost without a parallel, and I believe I may with truth add, 
what is not always attendant on the accumulation of a large 
fortune, that my character has been uniformly and successfully 
upheld. For some years past I have been withdrawn from active 
occupation, and with a clear income of between fifty and sixty 
thousand a year, of which the larger portion is in land, attended 
with every desirable circumstance of political influence, and with 
my eldest son ^ with character and habits which encourage me in 
indulging the vision of founding, as it is called, a family, the only 
thing that remains to me to wish for is the finishing my career by 
a seat in the House of Peers. . . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 

287. The Duke of Wellington to Lord Londonderry. 

London. 3 May . — ^If you had not mentioned to me what passed 
yesterday I should not have mentioned the subject to you. You 
may rdy upon it that no public assembly will listen to any personal 
question having a remote origin, in which no immediate public 
interest is involved. Your poor brother had as far back as 1812 
consented to act with M^ Canning in Cabinet. He did so act with 
him from 1816 to 1821 [sic], and he made another effort previous 
to the calamity of his death to obtain the King's consent to M^ 
Canning's reintroduction into the Cabinet; and the public will 
not now hear of the revival of that topic for their discussions. 
Neither wili a public assembly bear to be addressed upon rumours. 
I assure you that several of your best friends heard you with pain, 
and spoke to me on the subject. But I would not have written 
a line upon it if you had not written to me. I am sure it is best 
that the subject should here be dropped.* 

(Londonderry MSS.) 


1 'William Bmgham Baring, second Baron Ashburton. Baring received a 
peerage in 1835. 

® See Londonderry’s speech in the House of Lords, 2 May {Pari. Deb., N.S., 
xvii. 485). The Duke repeated his advice on the 17th : “I eamesly recom- 
mend you to publish nothing excepting in general terms as stated tiie other 
day. If you do publish, every word in all the letters will be pulled to pieces, 
and in this sort of contest a gentleman always suffers ” (Londonderry MSS.). 
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288. Henry Hobhouse^s Diary. 

Saturday, 5 May , — On Monday the King held a Court, when 
the Chancellor and the 3 Secr^ of State deli\'^ up their Seals, 
were delivered by the King to the successors, who were sworn 
in, as were other great officers appointed by patent. At first it 
was not intended that Anglesey should take a seat in the Cabinet 
until after the passing of the Com Bill, he has opposed.^ But 
he has since determined not to wait for that event. ... On 
Tuesday in the House of Commons, and on Wedn^ in the Ho. of 
Lords the ex-Ministers took occasion to explain the circumst^ and 
the motives of their resignations. The King has taken great 
offence at some expressions used by Mansfield in the course of 
his speech made on the latter of these occasions, which appeared 
to the King to impute to him a want of sincerity in the sentiments 
expressed by him to the AbP of Canterbury and Bp of London at 
their audience on Easter eve respecting the Catholic question.^ 
He sent yesterday for the AbP, repeated to him that his opinions 
on that question ag* the R. Catholics were quite as strong as his 
father’s ; and has 'written to the AbP a spirited letter, expressing 
this opinion, stating that if he were in a different station he sho*^ 
think such expressions ought to have called for a very different 
proceeding, and commanding the AbP to read this letter to L^ M. 

(Hadspen House MSS.) 


289. The Duke of Rutland to Mrs. Arbuthnot. 

Stanton Woodhotise, 5 May , — . . . Indeed I should have re- 
joiced to have heard the Duke’s expose in the Lords & Peel’s 
speech in the Commons. Each I hear from all quarters was most 
triumphant — and it seems to have been done wdth the greatest 
consideration for the royal feelings. Vilified & abused as they 
have been, & particularly the Duke, I am almost surprised at the 
cautious guard which was placed upon the temper. The only 
part of the Duke’s speech with which I find the least fault is that 
in which he .throws such utter discouragement on the idea of Ms 
being ever the Prime Minister of the country ; whereas he is of 
all others the man whom I, & I truly believe, very many others 
would most like to see in that situation. Your husband gave me 

1 This is confirmed by Stapleton. (Bagot, Canning and his Friends, ii. 396.) 

2 See Pari, Deb., N.S., xvii. 470. 
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a supplementary line after you had written your last note, & I 
have answered him that he need not fear my doing anything 
which can pledge me in the most distant manner to a particular 
line of conduct before I arrive in London. Before that time 
surely M^ Canning must feel the degradation of soliciting & receiving 
aid from his new allies, the Radicals, & will have hurled them 
overboard. Nous verrons au moins. . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

290. The Duke of Bedford to Lord Holland. 

5 May . — . . . You cannot understand why I think this junction 
removes the consummation of the CathoUck wishes to an indefinite 
distance, and I will explain as clearly and as shortly as I can why 
I think so. We have long complained (at least I have) of a divided 
Cabinet, which in fact virtually implied that the Cath. question 
never could be carried under such a system. After aU we have 
seen for the last 20 years I felt j&rmly convinced that the Catholick 
•claims never would be acceded to, but through fear. The time 
was fast approaching when that fear was likely to operate on the 
royal mind — ^the Catholicks of Ireland were daily assuming a more 
imposing and formidable attitude, and I began to hope that there 
was some chance of the question being at length carried. We 
have now made ourselves parties to the same juggle of which we 
have been so long complaining. Dust is to be thrown into the 
eyes of the unfortunate Catholicks, and the same opiate which 
has rendered them patient under their unmerited sufferings for so 
many years, and luUed them to rest by false hopes, from Canning 
and Co., is now to be adoiinistered by the hand of Lord Lansdowne 
& the Whigs of England 1 

You say that the Irish proprietors and the Catholicks themselves 
are decidedly in favour of this junction. I readily believe it. An 
Irishman by his nature is generous, confiding and unsuspecting ; 
and I have no doubt that the well-intentioned among them 
readily give admission in their minds to the belief of their fondest 
hopes being realized, when they are told that their real friends 
are now coming into ofSce and that Catholick emancipation must 
be the inevitable result. With regard to the Catholicks themselves, 
the leaders of that body, the a^tators and separatists, Messrs. 
‘O'Connell, Sheil, &c., have no wish to see emancipation carried 
iit is entirely hostile to their views) and they have sagacity enough 
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to discover that this junction removes the event to a still greater 
distance ; they therefore naturally approve it. But after all, what 
are we to get by it ? What is the country to get by it ? Nothing 
can be more truly ridiculous than the bugbear of the old ultra 
Tories coming in again, and nothing can force them back but 
the ridicule & unpopularity of this Coalition when the publick 
begins to see through it. The Whigs stood upon high ground, & 
Lansdowne ought never to have suffered him[seiq to descend from 
that high ground, assailed as he might have been by- craft on the 
one hand, & clamour on the other. Canning could not have stood 
unassisted by the W’higs. The ultras were confessedly unable to 
form an Administration by themselves, and they would clearly 
not have again joined Canning. The Whigs might then have made 
their own terms. They might without dishonour have received 
the assistance of Canning & his friends, and Catholic emancipation 
would have been the natural and ine\dtable result. The oppor- 
tunity is lost, the Whigs deluded, and the great & vital question 
\drtually abandoned. Canning has actually done so in his speech 
and has again reverted to the in\idious declaration in his speech 
on Burdett*s motion, that the country is against the measure. 
But this I maintain to be false. They will be so now perhaps, as 
their passions & their prejudices will be stirred up. Peel in his 
speech certainly says that C[atholic] e[mancipation3 is nearer its 
accomplishment by the appointment of the Coalition Administra- 
tion. It is in some respects a manly and straightforward statement, 
but it is on the other hand an able and an artful one, and what I 
like best is, it is that it clenches the nail [s/c], and leaves Canning 
without a retreat. He must bring the question forward himself 
in the next session of Parl^, backed by all the influence of Gov^ 
or he must consent to be branded as the veriest knave that God 
ever framed. I may be wrong in my conjectures about Canning, 
and I hope I am ; for if he betrays the King instead of the poor 
Whigs, I believe I could so far stretch my morality as to pardon 
the treachery in favour of the benefit it will confer. 

When we descend to the minor parts of the transaction, they 
form a veiy^ ludicrous spectacle. How ridiculous are these pro- 
visional Ministers, and what is the object of this hocus-pocus 
work & pantomimic machinery? For tho' Lansdowne says he 
and Canning have thought it for the best, he does not condescend 
to tell us why. The Duke of Portland Pri\’y Seal — God help him 1 
Sturges Bourne, who I remember a briefless barrister, brought 
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forward by Pitt, with scarce any pretensions to a subordinate^ 
of 5 ce, Secretary of State ! And to crown all, Dudley Foreign* 
Secretary ! We are told that these appointments are only tem- 
porary. You may appoint one of your stable boys to be your 
.cook, and when your friends come to dinner with you, tell them 
the appointment is only provisional, but I believe they would be 
as little satisfied with it, as the Foreign Courts and Ministers will 
be with the provisional appointment of Dudley, with his unfit- 
ness for business and various wanderings and distractions- Really 
the whole thing looks like one of Canning’s jokes. I repeat, it 
would be ludicrous in the extreme, were it not for the melancholy 
consequences that must ensue, & the pain it ^ves me to see such a 
man as Lansdowne a party to such transactions. 

" Who would not laugh, if such a man there be, 
who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? 

What pleases me best in all these ridiculous transactions, is to see 
old Citizen Tierney become a Cabinet Minister after 40 years hard 
labour to attain that eminence. I am pleased at it, because I 
like him & admire him personally, very sincerely ; because I think 
it win cheer his old age, and he will not be troubled with any 
'' compxmctious visitings.” . . . 

(Holland House MSS.) 

291. George Canning to Earl Bathurst. 

Downing Street. 6 May. Private . — ^Having requested you to 
keep secret at the time, the proposal which I took the liberty to 
make to you, after your resignation, and the reason for which I 
requested that secrecy being long gone by, I think it right to 
release you from that obligation. I do this the rather, because, 
as I find that one of the charges to be brought forward against 
me in the House of Commons is that I had made either no efforts, 
or insufficient ones, for retaining or regaining any of my former 
colleagues, I may be obliged, in my own defence, to quote my 
application to you, and I could not properly do so without pre- 
viously removing the restriction imder which that application was 
made. I have no intention nor wish to enter upon such topicks : 
but after what has passed in both Houses of Parliament, there is 
no saying how far one may be driven, or where one can stop in 
disclosures. Believe me, however, that whatever I may be driven 
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to in that respect, I shall not speak of you otherwise than as I 
feel — that is with that real regard with which I am, dear 
Bathurst, very sincerely yours. 

(Add. MS. 40394, ff. 103-4) 


292. Earl Bathurst to George Canning. 

Stanhope 6 May, {Copy.) — ^As the knowledge of one refusal 
will on occasions like that which has recently occurred encourage 
others, I should have thought it xmfair by you even if you had not 
requested secrecy, to have disclosed your offer and my refusal as 
long as you were under difficulties in filling the situation of Home 
Secretary, but after Sturges Bourne's acceptance avow^edly for 
your accommodation, every reason for secresy is as you observ'e 
long gone by. I have therefore only to assure you that I am verj' 
sensible of the kind manner in which you have communicated your 
intentions of mentioning the circumstance eventually in the House 
of Commons. 

(Add. MS. 40394, f, 106.) 


293. George Canning to Lord Binning. 

7 May, — ^I have learnt from more than one quarter yesterday 
and today, but today especially from positive authority that Sir 
G. Clerk goes about Edinburgh holding a most disparaging language 
of the Government, declaring that it cannot stand, and fixing 
even a short period for its downfall. Now this in a man who, 
having resigned, was permitted by me to return to office, and was 
even moved to a better place, I hold to be intolerable. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

294. Earl Bathurst to Robert Peel. 

Stanhope Street. 7 May. Private, — I send you a letter which 
I have receiv'd this morning from Canning, and my answer. 
It seems by this that he means to make some grand discoveries. 
If he suspected that the coincidence shew’d the conspiracy, what 
made him make a confidential application to one of the conspirators ? 

(Add. MS. 40394, f. loi.) 
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295. Sir Janies Scarlett to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

New Street Monday [? 7 May ^]. — The weather prevented my 
calling on you yesterday. Today I am on the wing for Peter- 
borough. Therefore I take this method of adding my strong 
opinion and earnest wishes, to those which have doubtless been 
expressed by your other friends and which are the universal opinions 
and wishes of all lut the ultra and factious Tories, that there should 
be some more distinct outward and visible sign of an union between 
you and the Government than the mere support by speaking and 
voting in Parliament. I need not trouble you with reasoning. It 
is enough to state as a fact of which I have the most positive 
assurances that the present state of affairs is fuU of doubt in the 
public mind and may be productive therefore of embarrassment 
and disaster to our best hopes. I have stated my opinions very 
freely in another quarter, and I have ventured to suggest what I 
conceive would be the best mezzo termino — ^if office is for the 
present out of the question — ^which is that you should at least 
take your seat in the Cabinet. I am confident that this would have 
a most beneficial effect and I hope it would set in motion (though 
in this I may be disappointed) the spirit which exists in the country 
but which cannot be called into efficient action by a provisional 
Government, not understood nor confided in by the people. I 
did not say that I should name this to you, but as I know of your 
intended interview I can have no objection to your stating it as 
my suggestion if you thiok it fit to do so. I am sure it will be well 
received and with the best deposition to accomplish it. 

I have one word to say upon another subject. Would you have 
any objection to call at Gloucester House ? I think it would be 
very gratifying to the Duke to receive that mark of attention from 
your Lordship at the present moment, which is one of great anxiety 
to him, on your account as well as on that of the public. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

296. The Countess Cowper to Frederick Lamb. 

London. 8 May . — ^Things here are settling but the eagerness 
and the violence of parties you can hardly conceive, tho to be sure 
the reading of the debates may give you some idea of it, and of 

^ He was re-dected for Peterborough after hi's appointment as Attorney 
General, on 9 May. 
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the personality of course. With this going on eveiy^ day foreign 
politicks and foreign arrangements have but a poor chance — even 
the disbanding of the National Guard was hardly noticed. You 
know when party spirit runs high in England how entireh’ it 
engrosses everybody. William however has spoken to his master, 
and will I hope write to you today — ^he said C[anning] said he 

was quite puzzled what to do, that in the unsettled state of affairs 
it was a dangerous thing your coming away. urged the 

necessity of it, and the impossibility of your remaining there in 
the heats. Your next letter I wait for impatiently as you will 
then know the turn affairs have taken and perhaps be able to tell 
what you wish to do. This seems to me now pretty clearty what 
will happen. — ^That the Govern* will be quite secure — Lord Grey 
and the few Whigs who stand off will come in by degrees and that 
in a few months Duke W. wiU somehow or other take back the 
command of the Army, it is decidedly his own wish whenever he 
can do so with any kind of credit. Henry does not wish it noiL', 
but he will in a few months when the novelty of a different arrange- 
ment is worn off, and C[annin]g certainly looks to it as a 
necessary plan, for tho it is all managed very wrell at present by 
the Secretary at War, and by appointing Taylor his deputy but it 
is too much work for one man to superintend, and certainly too 
much power, since in fact L[?] gives aw^ay all the things that 
were before with the Commander-in-Chief, however nobody objects 
to the arrangement at present as all sides look upon it as one 
of the provisional arrangements to keep the place for the Duke. 
A great many Tories are come round, many hang off to see the 
first division, but there will certainly be a large opposition party 
in the Lords — some people who hate the Whigs, others personally 
Canning, but they have no talent on their side and can there- 
fore do nothing but be troublesome, and for myself I am glad they 
are so violent because it makes the breach wider between them 
and the King. He was in particular furious at L^ Mansfield’s 
speech and said if he had not been King he would have called him 
out. ... He was very much pleased with Burdett’s and alto- 
gether with the whole tone the Whigs have taken, and Francis 
who came to pay me a \isit the other day says the K, is certainly 
delighted in his heart at the thoughts of getting back to his early 
friends, such being the case, one does not faiow what is to overturn 
the Govern*. The WTiigs and C[annin]g are both sincere in their 
union and it is now the interest of the latter to be so since he has 
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irrecoverably quarrelled with the other side. . . . The violence of 
the Tories upon the junction of the Whigs and C[annin]g shows 
how completely they look upon it as their death blow, and Peele 
who before this was standing independent Cap“ grand P], imme- 
diately declared in opposition from despair, it is a curious thing 
to look at the Ministerial and Oppo^ benches, so differently Med 
from what we have been accustomed to — and all the talent on the 
Ministerial side — ^but the policy is to keep aU their speakers back 
and to say as little as they can help, not to give any hold to the 
other side to answer. Brougham and Burdett's speeches have 
been excellent. The former is quite an altered man, so prudent, 
so good humoured, in such tearing spirits — ^he feels that he stands 
so high from rejecting all favour or places, and yet by the state of 
things he has his advantages, Scarlett's promotion leaves him 
2,000 a year on the Circuit and he gets revenge upon lA Eldon 
and Lonsdale, however the latter is trimming and Lowther sat 
on the Ministerial benches the other night. The Bathursts I am 
sorry for as they say he is very poor. The Tories have so long been 
in oj[fice that taking away their places is counted by them like 
taking away their private property. Aberdeen is very bitter, but 
this they say is disappointment that C[annin]g did not offer him 
anything or try and make a Govern* without the WThigs — an 
interested Scotchman. Henry's feeling is certainly still very 
strong about the Catholics but they hope time will move him, and 
people think this was one of the reasons for delay in lA L[ansdowne] 
takmg of&ce that they hope the K. may by that time be brought 
to allow of more Catholics in the Govern*. Ld C[owper] is in great 
spirits and dehghted at the state of things and very decided in his 
opinion for the present Govern* yet Grey hates it, and Duke 
of B[edfor]d hangs back. The best fun they say is to see King 
sitting amongst the Bishops — (Church and King) his John ^ was 
very good about the rubbish — ^they say on the other side that the 
mixture of individuals on the Ministerial benches would never 
hang together if it was not for the Roman cement. . . . Brother 
looks more happy and comfortable than I have ever seen him — 
and George is also much pleased, and sits with great satisfaction 
on the Treasy bench. 

(Broadlands MSS.) 


1 Possibly his young son, Peter John Locke King (b. iSii), 
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297. The Duke of Devonshire to George Canning. 

9 May . — In consequence of our conversation this afternoon and 
of my anxious desire for the conclusion of the subject of it, I have 
seen Lord Lansdowne and Tierney, and I can inform you that 
in the event of the latter accepting office now, it is considered 
essential that he should take his seat in the Cabinet at the same 
time as Lord Lansdowne, who for the sake of the completion of 
the arrangement in the House of Commons, is ready to carr\’ into 
effect the settlement which it had been before proposed to defer, 
excepting as to any postponement that may be deemed necessary 
from delicacy to the Duke of Portland, of Lord Carlisle's entrance 
into office, as well as of his own. With regard to the declaration 
to which I alluded when I saw you, I feel sure that you cannot 
object to a statement from my friends that whilst for the purpose 
of promoting the common interest, and adding to the strength of 
the Government, they can consent to take office now, instead of 
at a future time as was contemplated, they feel the necessity 
of reserving to themselves the right to retire should circumstances 
occur connected with the construction of the Irish Government 
which would make them feel it contrary to their opinions and 
views of what is due to the tranquillity of Ireland to remain in 
office. I hope you will feel that this declaration on their parts 
is intended solely to prevent the possibility of any future miscon- 
ception in certain contingencies which I trust may never arise, and 
with the most anxious desire for a final result calculated to satisfy 
the country and to hold united those whom I have so much pleasure 
in seeing acting with you, I have the honour to be [etc.] 

(Bowood MSS.) 


298. The Duke of Wellington to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

London. 9 May . — ^I return the Duke of Buckingham's letter of 
the 6*^ which I had mislaid by accident. Nothing could be more 
ridiculous than to think of principles of forming a Gov^ almost 
at the moment at which we have been obliged to quit office in 
consequence of our not thinking Canning's Gov* of a nature to 
satisfy the King or the public. I have not spoken to Peel upon 
the subject, but at all events I could not enter into such matters. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 
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299. The Marquess of Lansdowne to George Canning. 

Berkeley Square. Thursday morning [10 May^. — ^As it was the 
Duke of Devonshire's intention to send you early this morning the 
substance of a conversation which by his desire he had with M^ 
Tierney and me late last night, I am only desirous of saying that I 
trust you will not infer from it that I have myself the slightest 
objection to the arrangement continuing suspended a^eeably to the 
opinion we had both formed with a view to existing difficulties,, 
whatever wishes others may entertain on the subject, should you 
remain of the same opinion. 

I take this opportunity of enclosing a letter from Sir J. Mackintosh 
to you, which he sent since I last had the pleasure of seeing you, 
open for my perusal : but I ought to add that it appears to be the 
opinion of his friends, that if it is found practicable, a situation 
connected with the legal, \vould probably suit him better than that 
which he designates for himself in the diplomatic service. (Hare- 
wood and Bowood MSS.) 

Ihid. Thursday evening. — ^I write after hearing a speech of Lord 
Grey's to which or rather to particular parts of which it is in- 
dispensable that I should refer on the first occasion (there will be 
one on Monday) in the House of Lords ; and also that I should 
converse with you on the subject first, from the great delicacy of the 
points on which I must necessarily touch. ... I need hardly say 
if you read the speech, that the Catholic question is the chiet but 
there are also other topics on which some statement must be made 
both to friends and to the public. (Harewood MSS.) 

300. George Canning to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 

10 May. — If I had not unluckily appropriated tomorrow morning 
to an interview with the Bank, and other Treasury business (which 
I cannot now postpone) I shoidd have requested, upon the receipt 
of your first letter today, the pleasure of seeing you tomorrow. 
That which I have just received, makes me more anxious to do so. 
... I have only a ve:^ imperfect notion of Lord Grey's speech of 
this evening. Such as it is described to me, it seems incredible that 
any man should have improvised such an oration on a casual petition. 

(Harewood & Bowood MSS.) 
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301. Lord John Russell to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

II May , — ... I cannot resist telling you how much I feel for 
you in all the anxiety you have gone through, and that I am per- 
suaded, taking all circumstances into account, you could not have 
decided better. I am anxious likewise to say that a note I %vrote to 
you some time since, appro\dng of the conduct at Brooks’s, was 
founded on partial information. I wish you had never been inter- 
fered with, and I rejoice that for the future you will be able to act on 
your own just sense of honour, without being met at every step by 
the conversation of the clubs, the rumours of the Stock Exchange, 
and the coarse advice of the newspapers. I will only add that while 
I have a seat in Parliament (which may not be long) I shall endeavour 
to support Government generally, for your sake, and not for M^ 
Canning’s. . . . My father comes to town Tuesday. I believe he 
will take his seat, and if he attends, sit with Lord Grey. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

302. Lord Ellenborough to the Duke of Wellington. 

16 Park Lane. 11 May . — ^Will your Grace consider whether you 
and your friends could support a motion for an Address to the King 
praying that his Majesty wiH be ^aciously pleased to proceed to the 
hnal reconstruction of the Administration ? If such a motion w^ould 
have the support of your Grace and your late colleagues, I am ready 
to make it on Monday or Tuesday next ; but if it should be thought 
that such a motion would come with more grace and effect from 
Lord Harewood or any other Peer I am by no means desirous of 
putting myself forward. 

[PS,] I have already written to Lord Eldon on the subject. 

(Add. MS. 40306, ff. 259-60.) 

303. George Canning to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

13 May . — ^The question which we have to decide is a very difficult 
and complicated one. I will state to you frankly upon what part 
of it my mind is made up ; and upon what parts I think it must rest 
with you to come to a decision. The Duke of Devonshire’s letter 
[No. 297] (which I enclose) constitutes the first of these di\dsions of 
the subject. I cannot remain in possession of that letter, without 
answering it : and I cannot answer it, without the risk of bringing 
forward again in a more prominent form, the difficulty on which we 
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had nearly split a fortnight ago ; and which I thought you had been 
disposed to put aside and keep out of discussion. A formal declara- 
tion on your part must induce a formal reassertion on mine, as my 
silence under such protest might be construed into an acquiescence. 
Supposing this difficulty out of the way, the questions which appear 
to remain are 

First, will your accession in the mode proposed cure the awkward- 
ness of the present state of things ? 

2 If it will not do so (to any very great degree) will it have other 
beneficial effects, sufficient in themselves to recommend it ? 

3 Does the pendency of M^ Beaumont's notice ^ render the present 
moment advantageous or otherwise for the proposed accession ? 

To the first of these questions I should be inclined to answer (but 
with some hesitation) in the negative. To the second I answer with- 
out hesitation in the affirmative, as, with a view to our official 
co-operation a few weeks hence, I think it highly desirable that you 
should be cognisant of all that the Cabinet may have under discus- 
sion, during the interval. The third can only be decided by you, 
or rather by those of your friends who are in the House of Commons. 
I have personally no strong opinion, and no particular wish upon it. 
I have thought that it might be convenient to you to know my 
present impressions (after consultation as you may suppose with 
others) preparatory to our meeting tomorrow. 

{Harewood & Bowood MSS.) 


304. Lord Lansdowne’s Memorandum on Catholic Question* 

\Received by Tierney, 13 May ,] — ^The Catholic question is to 
remain, as in Lord Liverpool's Government, an open question, upon 
which each member of the Cabinet is at perfect liberty to exercise 
his own judgment in supporting that question, if brought forward 
by others, or in propounding it in the Cabinet or to Parliament. 
But if any member should deem it an indispensable duty to bring 
forward individually the Catholic question in Parliament, he is 
distinctly to state that he does so in his individual capacity. 

(Tierney MSS.) 


1 On the nth T. W. Beaumont asked Sturges-Boume whether he considered 
his appointment only provisional. Receiving an uninforming reply, ]^aumont 
said he should bring before the House a motion respecting the manner in which 
the Home Secretaryship and other ojB&ces were then held. {Pari, Deb,, N.S., 
xvii. 744.) 
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305. James Abercromby to George Tierney. 

Monday evening, [? 14 May'l , — I find myself in a very painful 
situation, and therefore I must entreat your indulgence. I am very 
willing to do aU I can to promote the good of the cause in which we 
are engaged, but there is a point beyond which I cannot go. The 
question which I have to decide is, whether there has been any 
change of circumstances since I agreed to accept ofiBice, and if there 
has, whether that change is such as materially to affect the conduct 
I ought to pursue. The change is to be found in the consequences 
that have followed from the Duke of Devonshire's interference. It 
might be desirable, if it was practicable, to place everything on its 
original footing at the time when Lord Lansdowne and Canning 
a^eed to the provisional arrangement. It is very possible to do so 
with respect to you and others who are not necessarily called upon 
to take any step at present, but it is impossible for me who must act, 
to shut my eyes to the events that have occurred. The delay in 
moving the writs has necessarily convinced our friends that some 
negotiation has been going on, and they are, in fairness, entitled to 
ask whether I now feel as confident in my expectation that Lord 
Lansdowne will become an efficient member of the Government as 
I did when I agreed to accept office. The answer to this question 
will be found in my conduct, and if I now accept office, I consider 
myself in the same situation as if I was to declare upon my honour 
that I believe the prospect of Lord Lansdowne's coming into office 
to be undiminished. I cannot say that I do believe it to be un- 
diminished. All difficulties as between the ^parties are removed and 
the advantages that will result from Lord Lansdowne and you com- 
ing into the Cabinet at this time are strongly felt and seen by our 
friends, and as I believe, by the public also. Any hesitation on the 
part of M^ Canning therefore, to complete the arrangements so far 
as is now practicable, necessarily raises real doubts. The reasons 
assigned for this hesitation are not at all satisfactory and appear to 
me to be very discouraging as to the future. It is said that to revive 
the discussion about the formation of the Irish Government might 
endanger the safety of the existing order of things. There might be 
weight in this argument if you asked for stipulations or pledges, or 
if you even proposed any iteration at this time. But you do no 
such thing — ^you make no stipulation, you ask no change, you leave 
all open for future consideration. If this cannot be safely stated, 
I can have no confident hope of your being able eventually to over- 
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come real difficulties, so as to hold out any rational expectation of 
your coming into ojGGice. I rely jSrst on the hesitation in acceding to 
the proposed arrangement after everything has been settled between 
the contracting parties, and next on the evidence we now have of the 
resistance and danger to be apprehended from the King's opinions 
on the subject. These are new, material, and for my purpose, 
conclusive facts. I do not think that the prospect of Lord Lans- 
downe’s ultimate accession to ojffice is diminished. The best, if not 
the only reason for my taking ofB.ce now, is to confirm the opinions 
and confidence of others. I am supposed to know what is passing 
and my act is taken as a pledge of my individual opinion. I must 
therefore be governed, not by the behef of others but by my own. 
Unless I so act I am guilty of deception. If you all come in, well 
and good — ^if not I cannot consent to be put forward as a puppet to 
countenance an opinion I do not entertain. A small portion of 
belief in the future, is sufficient for those who are to wait — ^but those 
who are to act now are bound to have a sincere and honest belief. 
That behef I have not, and without it, I cannot consent to act. I 
write this letter in order that you may be prepared, in the event of 

Canning not wishing that you should all, with the exception of 
Lord Carhsle, come in now. It would be very painful to me to 
discuss this subject with Lord Lansdowne, and I entreat you to talk 
it over with him and Lord Carlisle. I am ready to discard, as I have 
done, and am now doing, all considerations of personal interest, but 
I cannot give a pubhc pledge inconsistent with my real feelings. 

(Tiemey MSS.) 

306. Viscount Dudley and Ward to Lord Lansdowne. 

Foreign Office, Wednesday, 16 May , — ^Upon coming here this 
morning I heard with great pleasure that the final result of the 
negotiations was to be your immediate entrance into the Cabinet. 
A pohtical union betwixt yourself and Canning is what I have long 
and earnestly desired, but till quite lately without venturing to look 
fonvard to it as a probable event. Once accomplished, it can hardly 
fail to grow firmer by intercourse and co-operation. I am sure that 
there exists between you no difference of opinion that shoifid prevent 
you from being members of the same Government. It is unfortunate, 
I think, both for the country and for yourself, that you have been so 
long prevented from taking any share in the direction of its affairs. 
But the Administration starts with every appearance of strength, 
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and I hope that you are at the beginning of a long period during 
which your excellent abilities, rendered as they are, more valuable 
and efficacious by every advantage of station and character, will be 
employed in the public serrice. I am the more glad of your early 
accession because I am convinced it is of the greatest consequence 
that you should be informed of ever3rfchmg and have an opportunity 
of giving your advice upon eve^hing from the beginning. Though 
I shall stay but a very short time in ojffice — ^the shorter the better, 
as the Session is to be the term — ^yet I hope to see you here some- 
times before I go. There is a good deal going on that wiU interest 
you, and with which it is necessary that you should be acquainted. 

(Bowood MSS.) 


307. George Canning to George Tierney. 

17 May , — ^As I think you mentioned the probability of your being 
obliged to go to your election, will you allow me to beg that, if 
possible, I may know the inclination of your mind upon the matter * 
which I proposed to you, before you leave London ? I am very 
unwilling to hurry you. But I have received an intimation from the 
other party to the appointment, saying that there are pressing 
inquiries " at the East India House as to whom the Government 
propose to recommend. 

* Endorsement : '' Governor Generalship of India."] 

(Tierney & Harewood MSS.) 


308. Henry Hobhouse’s Diary. 

Thursday, 17 May . — Canning has at length announced the 
completion of his Cabinet by the addition of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, the Earl of Carlisle, and M^ Tierney ; the former without 
place, C. with the subordinate office of First Commiss^ of Woods 
and Forests, w<^ has never yet entitled its holder to a seat in the 
Cabinet ; and M^ T. with that of the Master of the Mint, has 
always been similarly circumstanced, except in the single instance 
of Ma^borough, who during the D. of WeUmgton's remaining on 
the Continent was put into the Cabinet out of compliment to him 
and as it were his representative. No reason is yet assigned for 
lA Lansdowne’s not taking office. 

(Hadspea House MSS.) 


Q 
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309. J. C. Herries to Robert Herries. 

[A fragment] [c. 17 May .] — ... the whole of the Treasury, 
deliberative & executive, having rested entirely on my shoulders. 
Canning has not yet bestowed the least attention upon his ofiSce & 
Lord Goderich threw it all overboard as soon as his patent was 
completed. The A^ig junction will now take place forthwith. 
Lord Lansdowne will be in the Cabinet without an office & Tierney 
with the Mint. What this may lead to God knows ! I think it will 
sooner or later relieve me of the trouble & fatigue of this office. . . . 

(Herries MSS.) 

310. The Marquess of Lansdowne to George Canning. 

Berkeley Square. Friday . — ... As I understood you would go 
to Windsor on some early day to settle finally with the King as to the 
arrangements which have been suspended till the close of the Session, 
I am anxious to say that the only view in which I could possibly 
regret the addition of three (permanent) members of the Cabinet 
beyond the number stated at the time of our first communications, 
would be its presenting any obstacle to strengthening the Govern- 
ment now or hereafter in the House of Lords, which upon the most 
deliberate reflection, I am convinced you will find expedient if not 
necessary in the next Session. They are all three ^ persons with 
whom both as individuals and as your friends, I must feel happy to 
act ; but it is certain as indeed you seemed to anticipate that the 
Government will, thus constituted, remain so numerous as to make 
any future accession, however desirable in itself, a matter of no small 
inconvenience and difficulty. Having once however stated, as I 
think it right, the apprehensions I entertain, I shall without plaguing 
you further on the subject, leave it entirely for your own considera- 
tion. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 

311. George Canning to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Downing Street 18 May. Private . — Are you in such habits with 
the Duke of Rutland, that you could arrange a meeting between his 
Grace & me at your house ? I have occasion to speak to him. I do 
not know him well enough to propose his calling upon me (nor would 

^ Sturges-Boume, Lord Dudley, and the Duke of Portland. 
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it be desirable that his visit should be in the newspapers) and to call 
upon him would be still more objectionable. If you could manage 
this meeting for tomorrow morning, between eleven & twelve, it 
would be the most convenient time. 

[PS.] You are aware that you are to kiss hands tomorrow. 
(Harewood & Castle Howard MSS.) 


312. George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

F.O, 18 May. — I think it right that you should know that 
S^ Helens’s proxy is held by Lord Digby who is understood to be an 
enemy to the Com Bill, & will probably therefore be given in 
opposition tonight No Govern* can stand a Lord of the Bedcham- 
ber voting against it. Lord Harcourt’s is in the same hands — ^but 
as to that, as L<i H. has not office, nothing can be done. Sydney 
is favourable — so is Lord Courtown. 

(Ann Arbor MSS.) 


313. George Canning to the Marquess Wellesley. 

Downing Street 24 May. No. 3. Private. — I am told that the 
usual course of originating the nomination of Law Officers in Ireland 
is that the person in my situation should write to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to signify the wishes of the Gov* here : subject, of course, to 
any representations which the L^ L* may have to make upon what is 
thus conveyed to him. Subject therefore to that opinion on your 
part, and taking for granted that no promise or expectation has heeru 
held out to any person in Ireland, I am to mention to you the name of 
M^ Serg* Joy, the present Solicitor, for succession to the Attorney 
Generalship, and that of M^ Doherty for the succession to M^^ Joy. 
The new Attorney General must be apprized that the first vacancy 
in any of the chiefships of the Courts is destined for his predecessor. 
The necessity of having at least one of the Law Officers of Ireland 
in Parliament is the motive for selecting M^ Doherty, who is already 
there, among many competitors for the office of Solicitor General. 
The Lord Chancellor has submitted these nominations to the King. 
(Add. MS. 37297, ff. 283-4.) 

Ibid. No. 4. Most Private and Confidential. — In my private 
letter No. 3 of this date I scored the passage “ taking for granted 
that no promise or expectation, &c.”. The King has somehow a 
notion that promises had been made to Serg* Leffroy. By whom ? 
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With what authority ? The Lord Chancellor knows nothing of any 
such promises, nor do I. And surely the Chanc^ of Ireland 
cannot have thought himself warranted in making such. The 
Chancellor and I had agreed to postpone the Law arrangement xmtil 
after the issue of the Dublin University election. And I am not 
prepared to say that our decision might not have been in some degree 
affected by Serg* Le£froy*s success — ^which would have placed him in 
Parliament. But nothing of this sort was held out by either of us to 
anyone, that I know — ^though it may have been mentioned to the 
King as a cause of postponement. This it may possibly be that has 
•excited the notion in the King’s mind of something like an eventual 
expectation on the part of Serg^ Leffroy. [Ibid, ff. 285-6.) 

314. Lord Binning to George Canning. 

London, Saturday [26 May ’\, — ^I have received from Sir George 
Clerk an answer to the indictment preferred to you against him by 
some person or persons unknown [No. 293]. He pleads Not Guilty, 
His letter is too long to send you. He utterly denies the fact. He 
•says “ Firmly believing that the Government will be permanent, and 
being I assure you most anxious for its success, nothing short of 
insanity could tempt me to take so novel a method of recommending 
myself to the freeholders of this County as that of disparaging the 
Administration under which I had accepted office.” He adds that 
he should esteem it a favour if you would give me any information 
that would enable him to trace tiiis report to its source. He has not 
he says, uttered a word to any of the Whig Party on the subject of the 
late Ganges. To Lord Melville’s friends he has expressed his regret 
•at his resignation, and the hope that he might again be connected 
with the Government, stating at the same time that Melville had no 
.ground of complaint, public or private, against you, and that he was 
not convinced of the necessity of his resignation by his own state- 
ment. He does not recollect to have said anything to any of them 
on the subject of the stability of your Government. To his own 
relations who questioned him as to the prudence of connecting him- 
seh with the new Administration, he answered that this considera- 
tion did not enter into his mind when he accepted the proposal made 
to him in so flattering a manner, but that he had very little doubt but 
that you would be supported by Parliament, and that your Govern- 
ment would merit and possess the confidence of the country. He 
refers to the language he had held to the Solicitor General as being 
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very different from that imputed to him — and the Solicitor you will 
remember emphatically bears him out. For the first three days that 
he was at Edinburgh, he was occupied in visiting his constituents, 
and satisfying their doubts about the popish question. The next 
five days he was alone at his place in the country, where he com- 
muned with no man, and this his retirement must he says have been 
the period when he was represented as talking so improperly. He is 
desirous of hearing from me whether you are satisfied with this 
explanation, he being grievously annoyed that you should have 
believed him capable of conduct so absurd and unworthy of any 
man endowed with any honourable feelings.” I never had a doubt 
that such would be the character of his reply — for he is both a 
sensible and an honest man, and I felt quite sure that he had been 
grievously misrepresented to you. It turns out to be a gross 
calumny. It is singular that they should have picked out two men 
so perfectly upright as John Hope and Clerk for the purpose of what 
I cannot doubt to be very interested misrepresentation. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 

315. Henry Brougham to George Canning. 

Holland House, Sunday morning [27 May ], — I am anxious, at 
the risk of importuning you, to renew the conversation which was 
broken off yesterday evening at Gloster House, because the subject 
of it hangs very heavy on my mind personally, and because I am 
quite certain very injurious consequences will arise from the neglect 
of it, both to the profession and to the Government as regards its 
weight with that very powerful body (the successor of the priests in 
this country). But I really have no hesitation in saying to you that 
great as my feeling is for the Ministry, I am at present more in- 
fluenced by my personal feelings respecting the individual, and by a 
sense of justice. Whatever offence may have been created in any 
quarter, I am quite certain, nay I know that none was intended 
during the whole affair of 1820 or 1821. I know that the historical 
reference which has been much talked of and not a little misrepre- 
sented, was never conceived by Denman himself to bear any applica- 
tion except to the present Master of the Rolls, of whom he had 
certainly an unfavourable opinion and had expressed it by quotations 
and allusions more than once before. That he had never felt or 
showed the least harshness or disrespect towards a much higher 
quarter I am particularly certain, because I know the uniform and 
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warm support which he had given me throughout the negotiations — 
when he had joined in all my attempts to bring about an accom- 
modation first by preventing the Queen’s arrival and then by 
arranging her retirement. He had gone with me to the late Lord 
Chancellor when we both offered to suspend our taking of rank at the 
Bar as Queen’s Counsel (which was expected to interrupt the pend- 
ing negotiations and which certainly did so eventually) and to go 
within the Bar as King’s Counsel. In conducting the case I fre- 
quently differed with my learned and able and excellent colleagues 
and sometimes decided against them. I have no recollection of ever 
differing with him except on a point wholly wide of any allusion to 
the high quarter in question, though certainly of great anxiety and 
moment as to the cause (the closing the case without calling certain 
foreign witnesses). But this I distinctly recollect, that he stood by 
me in resisting the line of defence so loudly called for in many 
quarters in and out of Parliament, and by persons nearest to the 
Queen — I mean by recrimination, and for which the preparations 
were completed. I am bound to add that his standing by me 
wholly deprived him of any special share in the Queen’s confidence, 
because it exposed him to the same absurd suspicions of lukewarm- 
ness in her cause which I myself laboured under — only because my 
discretion was sounder (certainly not my zeal less) than that of many 
others. In 1821, when the Queen resolved to go to the coronation 
and required me to accompany her into his Majesty’s presence I 
refused, and so did he, though distinctly menaced with dismissal, and 
he joined in my verbal and written opmion and remonstrance on that 
proceeding. The result was that she did not see him on her death 
bed, and d&d not name him an executor. I am bound to add that in 
his whole conduct professionally in and out of court, throughout that 
most painful and anxious, though I shall ever think to me glorious 
scene, he deserved and had my entire approbation as his leader, and 
that to the best of my understanding, if any fault was committed 
upon the occasion most referred to, it was utterly unintentional as 
regards the highest quarter. Nor was I aware nor (I believe and 
may say I know) was he aware of the invidious turn given to the 
application for some time after, when it was too late to do more than 
regret and disclaim. ^ 

Probably you are imperfectly acquainted with our professional 
etiquettes and feelings on the matter of rank. From accidental 

1 For Denman’s classical aUusions in his speech in defence of Queen Caroline, 
see Amould’s Life of Denman, i. 171-3. 
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circumstances it had long ceased to be of any importance whatever 
to me, and nothing could have so well agreed with my individual 
interests as the Chancellor leaving things in their present condition — 
that is, making no promotion at all. My request has uniformly 
been, therefore, that he would promote nobody, as if he did, I should 
run a risk of competition on the Northern Circuit which I am now 
whoUy free from — and as I saw that I might be forced to take rank 
if others did in self defence — a step to be avoided both for public and 
private reasons, he felt unable to comply with this, and I then was 
desirous that he should leave out our Circuit, in which case I might 
run the risk of letting men of other Circuits go over my head. This 
too was found impossible and their remonstrances to me at length 
drove me from that ground — ^I should in the opinion of some be 
seriously injured if not ruined on the Circuit which I now lead, were 
I to stand still and let others be promoted. My own opinion is 
different — ^but a risk undeniably there would be — I cannot more 
strongly describe my feelings on the subject of Denman’s exclusion 
than by sa5dng that this risk I had instantly made up my mind to 
run as soon as I learnt the difficulty of touching his promotion — and 
I have only been induced to abandon the resolution by hearing that 
my refusal if persisted in must needs be taken to show an undue sense 
of the very great kindness and condescension which has met the 
Chancellor’s application for my rank — and of the gracious manner in 
which I have been since mentioned. Anything of this sort or liable 
to this misconstruction would be in the last degree unbecoming — 
but painful as it would be to inflict the injury on others of the pro- 
fession which my refusal would occasion, I should not have felt 
myself at Hberty to regard that consideration. Suffer me, after 
saying so much of myself, to add a few words respecting the pro- 
fession and the Crown’s patronage. Something wiU happen on the 
Midland Circuit and in London, like what my want of rank occa- 
sioned on the Northern. Rank wiU be disregarded, and so great an 
advocate as Denman wiU be followed without it — for even in my case 
it has been wholly disregarded these six years past — to the very 
serious injury of ^ above me — ^to the great discontent of the pro- 
fession and to the utter ruin of the Crown’s patronage in the profes- 
sion. These matters you ought to know and weigh, for we may all 
hear of them in Parliament in the course of the discontents which 
promotions always leave behind them. 

I hope you wfll excuse my great anxiety on this occasion. If 
there is one thing in the world which I desire to avoid it is the 
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occurrence of any public discussion to revive the heats of 1820 and 
1821, or even to occasion any allusion to them. This combines with 
my feelings of most sincere private friendship towards Denman — 
to make me fed very unhappy upon the ddf&culty which has arisen. 
I need hardly add that my own personal interest is all the other way, 
for if there be a thing more certainly beneficial to me than any other 
which could be named — and that directly and immediatdy (I mean 
sure to produce its effects within four and twenty hours) it is his 
exdusion and my promotion. These feelings must be my excuse 
for troubling you with so long a letter. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

316. The Countess Cowper to Frederick Lamb. 

Panshangar. Monday, 28 May. — . . . Brother George is getting 
quite stout again, aU the political arrangements do very well and the 
Govern* in all probability likdy to last a great while. There was a 
strong majority of 57 in the Lords on the Com question, and it is 
thought there will be no more difficulty about the Bill. Egre- 
mont is very silent ; it is thought that he does not like the present 
arrangements but he says nothing. . . . 

(Broadlands MSS.) 

317. Lord Seaford to Viscount Granville. 

Audiey Square. 29 May. — . . . Upon intimations that the Duke 
of Wellington would not be indisposed to return to the command of 
the army, Camiing transmitted to the Duke, in a letter of his own, one 
from the K[ing], written in the kindest stile, be ginning , " My dear 
Friend,” and ending by saying that “ the command of the army was 
still open and that there was no reason why the Duke should not 
recall that resignation which he (the KI) had received with so much 
re^et.” To this the D. of W. has replied that “ the reasons for his 
resignation of the command of the army, as stated in his former 
letter, appear to him to remain stfll in force, and that, imder those 
circumstances he could not recall his resignation of the command of 
tile army, without rendering himsdf unfit to serve the K. effectually 
in that situation ” — or something to that effect. In the previous 
part of the letter the D. ref^s to the “ rebuke ” which had (as it 
appeared to him unnecessarily) been conveyed to him by Canning 
and the “ proof which it afforded of a want of that confidence in him 
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which was essential to the public service." Canning had written a 
letter to Lord Anglesey (who had had some previous communications 
with the D. of W., and had endeavoured to convince him of the 
erroneous construction which he had put on C[annmg]'s first letter) 
and in that letter had disclaimed the intention of conve3dng any 
rebuke, and appealed to the fact of his transmitting the K's letter, 
containing the permission to recall his resignation as affording the 
practical refutation of the '' want of confidence." But upon recon- 
sideration he has determined not to send that letter — ^which I confess 
I regret — as does HusMsson. And so the matter rests, broken off, 
upon the D. of W's refusal. His friends take exception to the phrase 
" recall his resignation " — ^which they say is an insult, and inserted 
by C[anning] as a “ ruse " in order to spoil the friendly tone of the 
rest of the Letter. In this there is not a word of truth — for this 
phrase and indeed the whole letter, was the K's own — and it only 
proves, like the " rebuke," a captious disposition and irritated state 
of temper, which would make it extremdy difficult for the D[uke] 
and C[anning] to be brought together again, and still more so to act 
together cordially. But without looking to any such result, I think, 
even the quarrel would have been a better one, after the expKcit 
declarations contained in the letter to Lord Anglesey. 

You wiU see in the papers our division on the Com Bill which was 
prater spem — and the debate you may read if you have a super- 
abimdance of patience. Lord Lansdowne spoke very well indeed. 
There is no doubt now of our carrying the Bill. 

Last night you will see Canning was in a minority on the question 
of disfranchising Penrh37n. I have not had time this morning to read 
the debate. But I hear the division was very much affected by the 
absence of the ultras at the Pitt Dinner — and that C[annmg] treated 
the question as one merely judicial — so that it cannot fairly be con- 
sidered as in any degree a test of his political strength, Sandon I am 
told made a very reforming speech and voted against C[annui]g. 

You will I am sure be glad to hear that C[anning] has made 
demonstrations of kindness towards Holland, by applying to Herbert 
Taylor to forward Charles Fox's application for promotion — and 
also by leaving Fox charg6 d'affaires at Naples. Holland is to dine 
with him on Saturday with Brougham and other Whigs, and a 
mixture of our own colour, among which myself. Morley is in a 
state of perfect contentment . . . 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/9.) 
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318. The Marquess of Lansdowne to Lord Holland. 

B. S(f. 31 May, — [Charles Dundas wants a peerage] ... It is 
impossible for me, however, circumstanced as I am, to make him any 
sort of promise, except that if he wishes it at any time I will state his 
wishes and claims to M^ Canning. You know that I have at no time 
considered myself, or ever allowed myself to be considered by others 
as a party leader, nor would it have been possible for me in accepting 
office upon publick grounds at the present juncture to have under- 
taken it with any expectation or hope of satisfying old party claims 
either with respect to promotions or to offices, tho* I should be happy 
in any opportunity which offered to shew my respect for individuals 
so well entitled ‘to it as I believe Dundas to be.^ 

(HoUand House MSS.) 


319. George Canning to the Marquess Wellesley. 

Downing Street i June, Private and Confidential . — Sturges 
Bourne has received this morning a letter from the Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland, objecting strongly to Doherty’s appointment. He treats 
it as an affront to the whole profession. Now, I have no desire to do 
anything affronting, or even unfair to the profession. But we can- 
not go on here, without one of the Irish Law Officers in Pari*. 
Doherty is already in ParF hy his own means. He is at the head of 
his^ Circuit in Ireland, and I was, and am, advised that he is 
eminently qualified for the office for which he was recommended. 
However, I have desired S. Bourne to write to Lord Manners to say 
that nothing further shall be done in the matter, till we have his 
opinions at large upon the proper selection. M. says he has not 
seen you. Perhaps you had better call upon him for a list of persons 
from among whom he thinks that the selection ought to be made, 
which you may transmit for consideration. But he is not to sup- 
pose that we can adopt his single nomination. This mode of pro- 
ceeding will keep you out of hot water — ^which above all things I 
desire. 

(Add. MS. 37297* 335-6.) 


^ Charles Dundas, M.P. for Berkshire, was created Baron Amesbuiy in 1832. 
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320. The Marquess Wellesley to George Canning. 

Phoenix Park. 2 June. Saturday morning. No. 2. Private and 
Confidential. — Lord Norbury has at length resigned. I saw him 
after his Court late on Wednesday evening. He was at first quite 
intractable, and seemed to despise the Irish peerage, but upon my 
dropping a hint of the probability of another arrangement,^ he 
immediately changed his course and desired a day’s delay for con- 
sideration. This request I could not refuse. 

Yesterday morning I received the inclosed letter, which I forward 
to you in the original, as a curiosity. I shall immediately transmit 
to M^ Bourne the recommendation for Lord Norbury's Earldom (for 
so it must be) with remainder to his second son ; and also for his 
pension of retirement ; and I shall at the same time forward the 
usual official recommendation of Lord Plunket. I am not quite 
certain whether the remainder in Lord Norbury’s peerage will not 
constitute a new grant of peerage ; there are now sufficient vacancies 
to enable the King to create one Irish Peer. If this should be the 
state of the law, no peerage can now be granted to the Chief Baron. 
But some lawyers think that this remainder does not affect the King’s 
right in consequence of the vacancies, to make a new creation now. 
In this view I believe the Chief Baron ^ would be willing to resign ; 
M^ Joy might then succeed him, M^ Lefroy might be Attorney and 
M^ Doherty Solicitor General, and M^ Wallace might be Sergeant in 
room of M^ Lefroy. This arrangement would probably calm the 
present agitation. Be so good as to let me know your wishes. I 
recommend it to you to advise with Lord Plunket. 

(Add. MS. 37297. f* 339-) 

321. The Marquess of Lansdowne to George Canning. 

Berkeley Square. Saturday morning [2 June'l. — I was assured last 
night by some persons connected with Ireland that M^ Doherty’s 
appointment was resisted by Lord Manners, and as you may be 
called upon to take some step on the subject immediately, I am 
unwilling to delay till I see you this evening saying that I hear from 
different quarters that it has given the greatest satisfaction in Ire- 
land, and that the disappointment will be in proportion if it is 

1 An English peerage. 

^ Standish 0*Grady, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. 
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Svithdrawn — ^indeed so much so as to alter very much the view which 
persons there may be disposed to take of the authority and inten- 
tions of the Government here. 

The division of last night in the Lords was the result of a combined 
movement of aU who for different reasons are ill disposed to the 
Government. I trust that by an effort (the numbers voting being 
considerably less than on the former night) the amendment may be 
got rid of on the report, otherwise it will prove fatal to the Bill.^ 

(Harewood MSS.) 


322. George Canning to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Downing Street 4 June , — If you had not been gone to Richmond 
I should have wished very much to see you today, to report what 
passed with the King yesterday respecting the recusants of the 
Household, and also to show you a letter which I have just received 
from his Majesty (on his leaving town) in which, referring to the 
lax attendance of the Bishops, his Majesty authorizes me to " do- 
whatever I please to show them that the King is sincere and in 
earnest." These are the concluding words of the King's letter 
which I shall " show " to one or two of the Reverend Bench in the 
course of tomorrow, and with the aid of which I hope we may reckon 
upon turning round the Duke of Wellington's furtive vote in the 
Committee on Monday. 

(Haxewood & Bowood MSS.) 

323. The Marquess of Lansdowne to George Canning. 

Richmond Hill. Monday evening [4 June ], — I am much obliged 
to you for your satisfactory account of what has passed respecting 
the strange proceeding in the House of Lords. With that and the 
stray^ votes we are picking up, I have no doubt the blot will be effaced,, 
and in that case certainly nothing will have been gained by those 
that made it. . . . 

(Harewood MSS.) 


1 WeUington's amendment to the Com Bill, providing that no com in bond 
should be taken out of bond until the average price amounted to 665., was* 
carried by 78 to 74. 
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324. George Canning to Henry Brougham. 

4 June , — I have not failed to communicate to the Lord Chancellor 
the letter [No. 315] which I had the honour to receive from you this 
day sennight. This was aH that I could do, in a matter which is not 
•officially of my own concern, and in which personally my interference 
would be at least unwelcome. I shall always be ready to bear my 
testimony to the anxious zeal which you have manifested in behalf 
of your friend. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 


325. George Canning to Sir William Knighton. 

5 June , — ^I wrote to Famborough last night to ask after 

Brownlow's politicks. F. would certainly give the most 
favourable account of them that he could — ^but you see the result ! 
Is it possible without humiliation & evil enough, to confer the favour 
of the Crown on a person standing in such relation to the Gov* ? ^ 

(Ann Arbor MSS.) 

326. George Canning to the Marquess Wellesley. 

Downing Street, 5 June. Private and Conjdential , — our negotia- 
tions have been most successful. There can be no doubt, I think, 
and the lawyers here think (which is more to the purpose) that 
Towler’s [? Toler’s] Earldom absorbs^Ar^e vacancies. But you do not 
.appear to be aware that there are six — one of which indeed requires 
tffi March to ripen ; but surely the Chief Baron would take the word 
•of the Government for six months. In that case, nothing could be 
more desirable than the arrangement which you propose, as recon- 
ciling all interests and feelings — ^the feelings of the Lord Chancellor 
himself, I hope, included. Pray have the kmdness to satisfy his 
Lordship that I never had it in contemplation, intentionally, nor 
ever believed that in the proposal which I transmitted to you I 
should have the iU fortune unintentionally to run against his Lord- 
ship’s opinion or the prejudices of the Irish Bar, in the way in which 
his letters (to you and to Sturges Bourne) appear to indicate. 
Here we have no such deference for precedency. The nomination 
of Lord Gifford from a stuff gown on the Western Circuit — and more 

^ He voted against the Com Bill. 
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recently of M^ Tindal from the Northern Circuit, to be Solicitors 
General, over the heads of all the Silk Gowns, both of those particular 
Circuits and of the whole Bar — are evidences that the Gov* here 
makes its choice without reference to such punctilio, and at the 
same time without any apprehension of “ outraging " the profession. 
However, I shall be a thousand times better pleased that all parties 
shall be pleased, as I trust they will be by your arrangement. M^ 
Wallace is known to me by reputation, and I rejoice in his pro- 
motion. It is but fair to M^ Doherty to say that so far from having 
made any application, or having been taken into counsel upon the 
occasion — ^he is at this moment — for aught that I know or am 
answerable for — ^in entire ignorance that his name has been, or is, in 
question. I have neither seen him myself, nor authorized any 
communication to him. I presume that the Lord Chancellor's wish 
to leave the appointments to be sanctioned by the Commissioners 
does not apply to the present arrangement. 

{Add. MS. 37297, £E. 341-3.) 

327. Lord Seaford to Viscount Granville. 

A{udle\y Sq. Tuesday, 5 June , — ... I am not sure that I quite 
agree with you in regretting the steps which were taken to induce 
the D. of W[eIlington] to resume the command of the army. There 
was a very strong and general feeling of regret at his not being in that 
situation. And there is an advantage in having a full and complete 
case against him. His refusal has also shewn him to be under the 
influence of very intemperate feelings, and tells back on his past 
conduct very much to his disadvantage. That impression has also- 
been strongly confirmed by the trick which he played us in the 
Committee on the Com BiH on Friday, moving an amendment which 
he stated to be framed in uniformity to a suggestion from Huskisson,. 
and on Goderich's saying that he could not accede to it, reading an 
extract of a letter from Huskisson, and omitting the concluding 
sentence in which Huskisson warned him that such an amendment 

would be fatal to the Bill." His amendment was also most 
essentially different from that modification of the measure which 
Huskisson in his letter stated that he individually should not very 
much object to, adding however the warning that even that would 
be fatal to the Bill. . . . Planta has promised me a list of the divi- 
sion, which I will inclose when I take this to the F.O. You can 
analyse it better than I. You will see in the majority three Lords 
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of the Household — ^Delawar, Errol and Macclesfield, and two new 
Ribbands — Exeter and Abo57ne. The K. is very angry and has 
given Cfanning] his full permission to proceed with whatever 
severity he may think fit against them, and also has authorised him 
to convey to the Episcopal Bench, who were scanty in their attend- 
ance, an intimation of the K/s interest in the success of the Bill. 
We shall try to throw out the Duke's clause on the Report, and as 
many persons who voted for the Duke's amendment were not aware 
of its being fatal to the Bill, and w^ be sorry to throw it out, it is 
expected that we shall succeed. In the meantime the impression 
has been very unfavourable to the D. of W. and the ex-Ministers 
who all voted with him, except Eldon, who was absent. 

You will see Canning was ^so in a minority on the Penrhyn 
question. He says* he does not mind it, and he certainly proved his 
indifference by sending Husk^ away to dine with me. The question 
undoubtedly was not a Ministerial one. But the ultras urge it as a 
proof of his little power of controul over the Reformers, and the 
impression combined with the division on the Com Bill is not satis- 
factory. The Budget was admirably executed, and in the clearest 
stfle and perspicuity itself — and the impression on the House quite 
satisfactory. 

He gave a dinner on Saturday of both colours — Lansdowne, 
Holland, Carlisle, D. of Devonshire, Abercromby, and Brougham — 
and others — and per contra D. of Portland, the Chancellor, Palmer- 
ston, and an etcetera belonging to himself. It went off very well, 
and what I was very glad to see, Holland was in very good spirits 
and seemed to like it extremely. . . . 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/9.) 

328. Lord Binning to George Canning. 

Wednesday night [6 June ]. — ... I have rigidly executed your 
commission. I saw Lord Macclesfield this forenoon. I find that I 
was quite right as to the spirit of his vote. There was no political 
feeling in it — ^nothing but a strong country gentleman opinion on the 
warehousing — and its consequences according to the Bill as pro- 
posed. He had no idea that he was risking the final passing of the 
Act, because having consulted Bexley as to the effect of alterations, 
that personage gave him to understand that the Commons would 
probably bring in the Bill again as altered by the Lords even if a 
regard for their privileges forced them to throw it out. Whether 
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Bexley’s answer applied to the clause moved by the Duke of Welling- 
ton I am not sure. I mentioned this conversation only as decisive 
of the unwillingness of Lord Macclesfield to hazard the fate of the 
Bill, for the principle of which he had voted. His first impulse was 
to resign, as his conduct had been objected to, and he could only set 
himself right by a course that would render him liable to the obvious 
imputation of being actuated only by a desire to retain his office. 
I argued the matter with him, and tried to convince him that he 
might consider about retracting a vote given under erroneous im- 
pressions of the consequences it was calculated to produce. I 
prevailed so far that he said he would consider the matter. . . . 

(Harewood MSS.) 

329. George Canning to Lord Binning. 

7 June, 10.45. Co^. — ^Your letter of last night reached me only 
a quarter of an hour ago, just as I was sitting down to breakfast. 
After Lord Macclesfield’s explanation, his Lordship’s staying away 
on the Report would be quite satisfactory to me, and I assure you a 
thousand times more so than his resignation, either now or after a 
vote in opposition. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 

330. George Canning to Lord Seaford. 

9 June . — ^It is impossible for me to answer C[ourtenay]'s ^ letter 
in writing. The time required would be too long, and I must say 
something which I should not choose to record. That Liverpool 
should not have told him that he was choosing for life, I confess 
astonishes me. It was that consideration alone that occasioned (I 
had supposed) any hesitation in C[ourtenay]’s choice, and occasioned 
him to ask two or three postponements and reconsiderations. No 
man could well doubt whether £4,000 a year or 4 as a mere step 
onwards was worth acceptance. The doubt was whether it was 
a wise exchange for other chances or prospects in life. By 
•C[ourtenay]’s present account it appears that he intended both. 
The certainty in present, and all favourable chances in' future. I 
am sure the option was not so understood by Lord Liverpool. I 
am sure it was not so understood by me, who had another candidate 

1 William Courtenay, Clerk Assistant to the House of Lords since 1826, and 
previously a Cannin^te M.P. 
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to propose, if C. had declined ; but willingly sacrificed him to C. 
C. therefore must not blame me if his name has never -presented 
itself to me for such office as he now appears to have in view. Nor 
can I believe that any man, judging of any other man than himself, 
would pronounce a promotion from the Clerkship of the House of 
Lords to the Lord Chancellorship of Ireland, a natural and likely to 
be to the profession an acceptable promotion. What I like least in 
Courtenay's letter is that it appears to indicate that he has been 
canvassing for opinions among Peers, and Irish ; in short, laying the 
foundation for a report that he is to go to Ireland — ^such as was raised 
two months ago, that he was to be Master of the Rolls — ^which 
contributed mainly to my difficulties about Plunket. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

331. The Countess Cowper to Frederick Lamb. 

London. 12 June . — . . . is going off to Ireland about the 
20*^ of this month by which time it is thought the H. of Commons 
will be up— but it is possible the Lords may sit later as they have 
stiU many Bills to pass. I thought I had told you Sturges Bourne 
was only temporary and D. of Portland and Dudley. I suppose 
Mr C. will be First L^ of the Treasury as well as Foreign Office when 
the new arrangements take place, his friends say he could not other- 
wise be sure of keeping the power in his hands, but others think this 
double place wUl be unpopular and thought to be grasping. lA 
Holland wants very much now to come in and would like hxs old 
place the Privy Seal, as his first delicacy to L* Grey has vanished. 
I think his coming in would be a very good thing as it would con- 
ciliate the old Whigs, many of whom don't like and even cannot quite 
understand the whole proceeding, it's so unlike the year '84. The 
Govern^ is going on very well and strong, tho there is still some doubt 
if they may not be beat again to-day on the Com question in the 
Lords — ^the putting down the land makes such a cry among the pro- 
prietors they can hear no reason about it. Yet I should say that the 
last division on Duke W.'s amendment when the Ministers were 
beat, has in fact strengthened M^ C[annin]g as it has shown how 
decided and how sincere with him the King is — ^and his giving up his 
Lords of the Bedchamber to him. They have three sent in their 
resignations — ^Errol, Macclesfield and Delaware, but if the Ministers 
are not beat tonight I should think it would be made up— as it was 
merdy a personal Com feeling and not any intention to oppose the 

R 
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Govern^. I wish it were possible for papa ^ to have taken his seat, 
but it would have been very awkward and therefore better left 
alone. Duke behaviour is so childish and foolish that I feel 
quite grieved about it as it must lower him in public estimation — 
producing Huskisson’s private letter without leave was a wrong 
thing to do, and then reading only part of it, and as people say 
putting a different construction on it from the true one, but this we 
shall hear tonight, and then advising and consulting with Grey 
and the Duke of Bedford ; all this is so unlike his general character 
and acting in this manner from private pique — and in fact so absurd 
since he looks to a return, to shut the doors against himself. M^s 
A[rbuthnot] is very much now against this course, but he is led by 
the Chancellor * and Peele and Lauderdale, who of course would 
find themselves stranded if he left them. There seems no chance 
therefore of the Duke's returning to the Army at present and as 
P[almerston] goes to the Exchequer after this Session there must be 
some arrangement. Ifl Anglesey has been talked of as Commander- 
in-Chief but I hope there is no chance of this — the most probable is 
that he should go to Ireland when W. T. [? W^] comes away and 
Sir George Murray be Sec^ at War and C^ in Chief, they say he is a 
good kind of man and a good officer and likely to do it well. Cam- 
bridge is out of the question — ^for they say he is under some sort of 
restraint at present. The Tory part[? y] is very active and canvass- 
ing and trying by civility to get people round to them, Lambton says 
he had not been six hours in England before he had many messages 
from them — ^but he is very decided and staimch — ^tho he says it is 
the best opening for a man who wants to be talked of and to make a 
figure, to follow Peele, as they have none (or hardly any) individuals 
of talent on that side of the House (in the Commons) . We are going 
to the Kings Lodge on Thursday next and on Friday we are to have 
there the Duke and Duchess of Clarence, and I am told M^ and M^s 
Canning, the Lievens are also our party, Carlisles, Agar Ellis's. . . . 
Evelyn Denison, a very nice person, marries one of the young L^ 
Bentincks, Lv Charlotte, I thmk a pretty match but the Duchess 
and the Duke don’t like it, they think it not brilliant, he has a 
tolerable fortune and is one of the of the Admiralty. Ly 
Bentinck is going about more bother headed than ever — W“ is 
often talked of for India. L^ Cowper is hand and hand with the 
present Govern* and despises Lord Grey — ^you know of old his 

^ Peniston lamb, jSrst Viscount Meibonme (1748-1828). 

®The ex-Cbancellor, Lord Eldon. 
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partiality for Huskisson. Dudley and he are quite thick again. 
Brougham adores me and Lambton and Burdett and Hobhouse, 
there is nothing more comical than to see the loosenings of some 
friendships and the tightening up of others, it makes me laugh when 
I am alone to think of the events of this year, and its effects upon 
private society, much more than any other political revolution could 
have done — ^because it is not measures or principles so much as 
pique and personal likings and dislikings which influence people. 
Now to see Lady Jersey crying up her father ^ after having been 
laughing at him for the last 20 years, courting and London- 
derry and Lv Bathurst whom she hated last year, it is really too 
absurd. L^ Grey quoting the Duke of and the Duke quoting 
him — ^however I have quarrelled with nobody which is a great thing 
to say, and tho I grieve over Duke W. he and I are perfectly good 
friends and as intimate as ever tho I see much less of him, and he is 
not asked to Windsor of course. Little Sal^ and I are also very good 
friends tho he is a malignant and tho he does make a fool of himself 
always trying in vain to be a speaker and to make himself heard in 
the House. L^ Jersey is the person who looks most miserable for he 
finds himself alone and with no friends ; the Whigs have left him 
and he has no resource but wky and the turf — ^how he can be such a 
fool as to turn his hack upon Mmself vfhtii he is naturally a courtier 
in grain and has such a good opportunity of being on the winning 
side — but this comes of having a termagant for his wife as he cares 
in fact not one straw about politicks. What a long letter I have 
written to you it almost frightens me to look at ! . . . 

(Broadlands MSS.) 

332. The Marquess Wellesley to George Canning. 

Phoenix Park. Tuesday, 12 June. Private. [Copy.) — I pro- 
ceeded in my endeavour to forward the general arrangement in the 
Law Offices of the Crown, which I suggested in my former letters, by 
ascertaining the views of the Lord Chief Baron. I found him un- 
willing to resign, until a peerage could actually be conferred upon 
him, and also until some very extensive pecuniary demands of his 
Lordship on the Government could be adjusted. The negociation 
with him is therefore closed for the present, but I add with concern 
that in the course of conversation with Lord Manners on the subject, 

I ascertained that his Lordship would have objected as much to the 
1 Lord Westmorland. 
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new arrangement, as to that now under consideration. He stated 
to me, in the most distinct terms, that he could not concur in the 
appointment of Doherty to the ofi&ce of Solicitor General. His 
Lor^hip rests his objection is* on the political and parliamentary 
considerations, which (as his Lordship says) solely have suggested 
Doherty’s name on this occasion ; 2 ^^^ on the superior claims of 
many others, both in point of seniority and knowledge. I had 
requested, some time since, that Lord Manners would furnish me 
with a list of those persons, from whom he wished the selection for 
the office of Solicitor General to be made. He however declined this 
proposal from motives of delicacy. In conversation, he has men- 
tioned the names of M^^ Serjeant Blackbume, M^ Pennefather, and 
some others, all, certainly of the same class of political opinions, yet 
certainly of the highest class of profession^ merit, and highly 
•entitled to the consideration and favor of Government. If 
Lefroy were Attorney General, Lord Manners would suggest M*^ 
Serg^ Blackbume to be Solicitor ; he thinks that M^^ Doherty should 
be satisfied at present with a sergeancy. In this state of the matter 
it is become indispensable to the public service that the office of 
Attorney General should be filled, and as M^ Joy is quite above 
exception and highly approved by Lord Manners, I have thought 
myself authorized to forward the official recommendation of Joy, 

and to add to it the usual appointment to the Privy Council of 
Irdand. Be so good as to apprize M^ Bourne of the state of these 
transactions. I hope to be able to write to him fully this night. 
The office of Solicitor General may remain open without much 
inconvenience until the month of August when the Great Seal here 
will as usual be in commission. I wish you to understand that 
throughout all these transactions Lord Manners and I have con- 
tinued on the most amicable terms, and that nothing of a contro- 
versial or unkind spirit has existed between us ; nor has he mani- 
fested any symptom of a desire to embarrass the Government. His 
opinions are stated fairly and with temper, and I entertain no doubt 
of his sincerity and real candour. It will be very desirable to 
expedite M^ Joy’s appointment as much as possible ; the incon- 
venience being severely felt of the want of an Attorney General. 
Hitherto, as you know, it has been unavoidable. The subject of 
these appointments excites great anxiety and eager discussion. On 
every oilier point Ireland is more tranquil than I ever remember ; 
I am most happy to add that all appearance of distress for food has 
generally ceased, as far as that distress relates to insufficiency of 
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provisions. The want of emplo3rment is greatly felt, but will be in 
some measure relieved by the approach of harvests. 

[PS.] Be so good as to communicate this letter to M^ Lamb. 

(Add. MS. 37297. 353-5-) 

333. Lord Seaford to Viscount Granville. 

F.O. Tuesday, 12 June , — Since my last, nothing of importance 
has taken place. We went through the remainder of the Com 
Bill in Comm®® without a division. Tonight we have the Report, 
and our trial of strength on rescinding the Duke of Wellington’s 
amendment. By the next courier I wUl write you whatever may 
be worth sending in the way of commentary on the debate. It is 
confidently expected that we shall succeed in the division, though 
not by many votes. It was with great difiiculty that I obtained 
for you the list of the division which I did send. For that depart- 
ment of the Administration is as yet very ill organised. The 
inference which you apprehend, as Hkely to be drawn from the 
votes of De la Warr, Macclesfield and Errol as to the Kg’® disposi- 
tion has secured a strong practical contradiction in their resi^ations, 
and his interest in favour of the Bill has been further evinced by 
the intimation which, I am not sure whether I mention[ed] to 
you or not, that he had authorised C[anning] to convey to the 
Bishops. This cordiality has been further testified by his invitation 
to C[anning] to go to the Cottage, for Thursday and Friday, one 
not the most natural occasion — Ascot Races. And the tmth is 
that he is as cordial as possible. 

Dudley, passing across the room at this moment, put it in my 
mind to teU you that he spoke exceedingly well, both in answer 
to a question of Ellenborough’s as to secret service money, and on 
the following day in moving the Address on the K.’s message about 
Portugal — ^well, not only in substance but in spirit and tone, and 
to the general satisfaction of the House. . . . 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/9.) 

334. John George Lambton to Lady Louisa Lambton. 

London, 12 June , — . . . You have no idea of the alteration 
the late political changes have made, even in private society. 
Most families are divided in opinion ; amongst the most violent 
is Lady Jersey. She and Lord Grey keep up one another’s hatred 
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of Canning, assisted by Lauderdale, who is more venomous and 
violent than usual. I as you know am for the junction, but 
endeavour to keep well in private with all. Nothing is yet settled, 
but is postponed until the Session is over, which must be in about 
a fortnight. ... I am sorry to say that Lord and Lady Grey 
are very angry with him [Sir Robert Wilson] for the part he has 
taken in the late arrangements, but I shall do my best to soften 
them towards him. 

(Lambton MSS.) 

335- William Huskisson to Viscount Granville. 

Somerset Place. 3 July . — . . . Our Session is now over, and 
our difi&culties postponed. They were formidable enough without 
the necessity of tr3nng our strength again upon a new Com Bill 
at the commencement of the next Session. However I shall not 
despair of getting people into better humour, if Canning keeps his 
health, and the King remains firm. Of Canning's health I know 
not what to say. He looks iU, and very much worn ; but he 
possesses great strength of constitution and his medical advisers 
are sanguine. Of my own health I am sorty that I cannot report 
favourably. I have been losing ground again for the last ten days, 
and am altogether in a weak and uncomfortable state. This makes 
me very anxious to get away from business as soon as possible. 
I hope to be on the Continent by the 20^^, and, after travelling 
about for a couple of months, to find you and Lady Granville well 
at Paris before the end of September. 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/9.) 

336. Henry Hobhouse to Viscount Sidmouth. 

Whitehall. 4 July. Private . — ^After aU has passed in the 
political world within the last few months, you will not be surprized 
to hear of my retirement from the office in w<^*i your kindness 
placed me. And while the interest you have so long taken in my 
welfare requires that I should give you the earliest intimation of 
my intention, it emboldens me to obtrude upon your patience a 
short detail of the reasons on which my resolution is founded. 

Sturges Bourne has at length communicated [to] me that his 
secession from this office, and Lord Lansdowne's accession to it, 
with Spring Rice as his Under-Secretary, are resolved on, and 
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will soon take effect. I stated to him in reply, that I thought 
the time was come when I ought to withdraw, and I assigned the 
state of my health as the immediate reason of my taking that 
course. This is the truth, tho' certainly not the whole truth. My 
health w®^ had continued to improve till about the middle of May 
has since that period been sensibly retrograding, and for the last 
two days I have felt unpleasant sensations in my head, I had 
lost for several months. I am therefore satisfied that I stand in 
need of relaxation from business to an extent w^*^ would be utterly 
incompatible with my duty towards a new and inexperienced 
master. I find moreover that I now want (w®^ I formerly did not 
need) some incentive beyond the mere sense of duty to enable 
me to bear my labours with satisfaction to myself. But instead 
of meeting with such incentive, every recent occurrence has borne 
a discouraging aspect. It is irksome to accommodate myself so 
often to the habits of a new master. And the loss of that confi- 
dence I enjoyed in the highest degree under you, and sufficiently 
under Peel to sweeten my labours, has since his retirement materially 
deteriorated my position, and would probably under L[ans- 
downe] reduce me to a state little better than an article of office 
furniture. I am not sure whether I mentioned to you that while 
the doubt hung over the succession to this ofiice in April, I received 
a message from Canning prohibiting me from from \_$ic\ going into 
Parliament. When I contrast this with the facility with w®*^ a 
seat has been provided for Perceval,^ and when I reflect that in 
conferring for the first time the rank of a Privy Councillor on an 
Under-Secretary of State, I have been passed by in favour of one 
so far my junior as Wilmot Horton, I cannot draw any other 
conclusion than that I am to expect no advancement either in 
oflce or rank during Canning's Administration. This reduces the 
question of my continuance in this ofiice to the single one, whether 
the mere salary is an adequate inducement. And that question, 
under aU the circumstances, I have no difficulty in deciding in the 
negative. 

I mentioned to S. Bourne that I intended to apply to Canning 

1 Henries informed Lord Yarborough on 18 May that Canning wished to 
recommend Spencer Perceval, Under-Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, for the vacancy occasioned at Newport by Wilham Lamb’s acceptance 
of office. Perceval,” he added, ” is prepared to stand upon the same 

footmg in all respects as M' Lamb would have done in pursuance of the com- 
munication which took place with M' Sewell when he was in London.” 
(Hemes MSS.) 
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for the pension of £i,ooo to I have completed my title by ten 
years’ service here. He appeared to think there wo^ be no difficulty 
in obtaining it, and offered to speak to C[anning] on the subject. 
I find that Beckett has asked for his pension on the same fund, 
but this will not I apprehend stand in my way, as a second will 
be grantable in the course of the present week. By giving up my 
house in town and making some other retrenchments in my m'enage, 
I shall be able to bring my expenditure within my means, aided 
by this pension, without materially curtailing the comforts of my 
family otherwise than by cutting them off from the gaieties of 
London. . . . 

(Sidmouth MSS.) 

337. E. G. Stanley to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Knowsley. 5 July . — ^Though the offer which I have received of 
a Lordship of the Treasury comes directly from M^ Canning, yet 
after the communication which I had with you upon the subject, 
and more particularly as considering you as the head of that part 
of the present Government to which I chiefly look, and to which 
I consider myself as attached, I venture to enclose to you a copy 
of a letter which I have sent to M^^ Canning by this day's post. 
I have, as I thought I ought to do, distinctly stated to him my views 
in accepting or declining — ^which it may be, rests with him. I 
hope you not think I have taken too high a tone, but the real 
fact is that without some ulterior views I would very much rather 
not have, than have, a Lordship of the Treasury, and there may 
many who may be far more anxious about it, and to whom I would 
very willingly resign it, ^ At the same time, looking at it as a mere 
initiation into the routine of business, it may give me habit and 
practice which may be serviceable in higher situations hereafter. . . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 

338. James Abercromby to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Monday night . — I have had a long talk with L<* Lansdowne & 
he has consented to my stating to you the impressions left on my 
mind by what he has told me. He has a strong feeling that from 
the way in which he left off with Canning, your enforcing the 
admission of L^ Holland to office will be 'most important. The 
first thing is with respect to the present formation of the Cabinet. 
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What was originally proposed was a Cabinet of 12, you being three. 
Now it is a Cabinet of 15, your numbers being without addition. 
In the common party view this would be an objection, but un- 
doubtedly there is too much confidence & mutual good under- 
standing to rest even for a moment on that point. But the 
impression on adherents & the public is not indifferent. Altho' 
these are truths they perhaps ought not to be dwelt upon, when 
the objection becomes far more strong, if it is to be maintained 
that the numbers of the existing Cabinet are a valid & sufficient 
reason for not strengthening the Gov* in the quarter where it is 
the weakest. This is not a fair argument on Canning's part, for 
he has increased the Cabinet by the addition of some of his own 
friends, who carry no weight, & who by swelling the number, 
become a source of weakness, by affording a reason for excluding 
Holland whose usefulness in the Lords would be so great. I quite 
agree with you in thinking that as the case stands in the Lords, 
the accession of L^ Holland is quite essential. Lansdowne felt 
that there was a delicacy in his pressing that point. Grey is a 
cause of great difficulty & I see no other remedy that can mitigate 
the evil but that of taking L^ Holland. On very many grounds I 
should ardently wish to see L<* Holl[and] in office but I must at 
the same time admit that I see strong objections — ^but they ought 
I believe to yield to the difficulties of the case. In addition to all 
this, L<* Lansdowne concludes, not from any direct expression, so 
much as from the tendency of Canning's views & language, that he 
expects to be pressed by Wellesley, & that his inclination is to 
prefer him to Holland. Surely this point ought to be guarded, 
& in good time. Then there are now four places in the Household 
to dispose of — ^they ought no doubt to be given in the way that is 
most likely to strengthen the Gov*. But Canning ought at least 
to communicate with lA L. & to consider in some degree his new 
allies. I do not know who want such things but I have heard 
Ld. Hereford & L<^ Foley named. If Morley is to get the Post 
Office would L^ Courtown's place do for Carnarvon ? I know that 
Lansdowne is in a degree pledged to assist him. What I have 
said about the Household is all from myself, & chiefly because I 
know that there are critics who will draw inferences, perhaps too 
large, from the way in which the Household troops are diosen. 
I have not been satisfied since I heard that both Sturges Bourne 
& the D. of Portland were to remain in the Cabinet. Not that I 
in the least object to either personally, but the appearance is bad 
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both for Canning & Lansdowne. It looks as if there was a 
jealousy which I hope & believe does not exist — ^it seems as if the 
one was grasping & the other 5delding. I should guess that the 
conversation went off passing well. L. has some consciousness 
that he does not stand quite where he ought to be. I wish that 
he felt it enough to make him more resolute. For it is apparent, 
I think, that Canning is sufficiently disposed to act the master, 
as if all was his own, & does not reflect on the fact that most of 
his support is only during pleasure & good behaviour. In truth 
I see none of them who have an adequate notion of the independence 
& spirit that govern many of their new adherents. I am very 
anxious about your talk with Canning. I think that you may do 
a great deal of good, & the occasion is critical. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 


339. The Duke of Cumberland to the Duke of Wellington. 

Berlin, 6 July, Private , — ^Accept my best thanks for your kind 
and most highly interesting communication, which I received last 
night. The very confidential manner in which you have explained 
to me all that has passed upon this melancholy occasion demands 
from me equally my views to be known to you, as you do me but 
justice when you say that you was convinced I should regret all 
that has taken place. I can most solemnly declare that I never 
felt any thing more deeply or ever suffered greater anxiety of mind 
than I do at the present moment, when I see my brother in the 
hands of such a man as M^^ Canning, who is the most ambitious, 
wrongheaded a.nd violent man I have ever met with ; my first 
poHtical acquaintance with him commenced in x 8 o 6 at the time 
the Talents were in, & we were in opposition ; from my being known 
to enjoy so fully the confidence of my late revered father I was the 
intermediate point between him and the then ex-Ministers & their 
friends. Of these M^ Canning was then one and I had a full oppor- 
tunity of learning his ch^acter. One can with truth apply to 
this statesman qu'il n'a ni foi, ni loix, all is equal to him, friend 
or foe, all he cares for or mas after is popularity of the moment, 
and to obtain that there is nothing he will not do. Remember 
only our conversation at Vienna in the year 22 when I said he 
never would rest till he was Prime Minister, & I am certain had 
he not found in Lord Liverpool a man whom he could manage & 
lead just as he thought proper, he would have never ceased till 
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he had got rid of him, & in fact M^ Canning has been in my opinion 
Prime Minister for the last three years without the name. To every 
one it has been evident that for the last three years he has been 
courting the Opposition, & being aware of the declining state of 
health of Liverpool he had long been forming his plans of opera- 
tion to secure to himself his present situation. The only two 
persons he dreaded in the Cabinet were yourself and our worthy 
& respectable friend Eldon, How he managed it I cannot say, but 
it appears to me from aU I can learn that neither you nor Eldon 
were permitted to see my brother for the last days till M^ C. got all 
his own way, and here reigns a mystery which it appears no one 
can unravel. From the various speeches made in both Houses of 
Parliament upon the occasion, it is clear that M^ Canning at last 
by the basest falsehood poisoned the mind of my brother by trying 
to impress on his mind that the ex-Ministers were caballing, & to 
prove this, that he had only received their letters of resignation 
one and all as he entered H.M. closet. The falsehood of this has 
been pretty well proved in Parliament, and the Premier's character 
as a liar stands proclaimed not only throughout aU England, but 
all Europe. Perhaps my dear Duke it may be of little avil or 
of little consequence to you to know what were my sentiments on 
the occasion, but having had the satisfaction of acting so many 
years with so many of your colleagues, I may be allowed to explain 
them. As soon as poor Liverpool's illness was known, it was evident 
to me that even if he recovered to a certain degree, his remaining 
in ojQice was out of the question, & I believe this was the general 
one. Every one speculated naturally on the occasion and all 
sorts of ideas were afloat on the person to be named in his place. 
I own I did not believe that M^ C. would have been appointed, 
though I never doubted his ambitious views on the subject ; many 
there were however who prophesied it, and my reply was, if this 
does take place, then depend upon it that the D. of Wellington, 
Lords Eldon, Bathurst, Westmoreland, Bexley, and Peel will resign 
(I own I did not expect that Bexley could have disgraced himself 
as he has done) for it seemed to me impossible that you, all the 
great opposers of Catholic emancipation, could disgrace yourselves 
by serving in a Cabinet where the Premier was known to be the 
firm supporter of Catholic emancipation, and it was precisely for 
this said reason that I never could bring myself to believe that 
my brother would trust all the patronage of the Church in the 
hands of one who had constantly laboured to pull down that 
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Church ; nay when I recollect the line of conduct M' C. had pursued 
towards my brothers during the late Queen's trial, all this convinced 
me of the impossibility as I thought of his ultimately succeeding 
in his views. However, certainly H.M. has an undoubted right to 
nominate whom he chooses, but on the other hand it remains 
equally a right to those who were offered situations to judge for 
themselves whether or not they would accept, and I am fully of 
opinion that eve^ one of you who resigned were not only fully 
justified in so doing for the reasons you have given, but that one 
and all must stand much higher in the opinion of the country. 
But you, my dear Duke, can not only be considered as a great 
public character in England, but as a great character in ALL 
EUROPE, and this is the general feeling here on the Continent ; 
and as such your joining or not joining M^ Canning's Ministry 
was a very material point, for every Cabinet of Europe & almost 
every Sovereign knows you personally, & knows that every thing 
that you are concerned with is stamped with honour, whereas I 
need not tell you, that M^^ Canning has acted in [such] a manner that 
there is not the slightest confidence in anything he does or says. I 
am grieved as an Englishman to be forced to avow this, but alas it 
is too true & the mischief this gentleman did the British Govern- 
ment last Dec^ by that ridiculous and absurd speech he made in 
Parliament respecting Portugal, is not to be calculated, but easily 
conceived, & you may rest assured as long as he is at the head of 
the British coundls, there will be little or no confidence placed in 
them. That your conduct has been duly appreciated here I need 
not teU you, and I can assure you that from HIGHEST to lowest 
there is but one prayer that the time may soon arrive when you 
are at the head of the Government. 

No one can lament more than I do the situation of my poor 
brother ; what must be his feelings when he sees his Government 
solely almost supported by those ve:^ men who for the last 20 
years have been trying to dethrone his late father & overturn the 
Monarchy. Radices, democrats never can change their principles, 
nay they tell you plainly we have not changed our principles, 
but M^ Canning has come round to ours ; so that we can call the 
present Ministry a Radical one." Excuse this long letter, but after 
the very confidential^ manner in which you have written to me I 
have deemed myself in duty bound to explain my feelings. There 
remains still one salvo & that is that our Mends be united and without 
being factious yet not allow themselves to be led into apathy. 
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PS. I need not say after all this, that was I in England I should 
feel myself with the above sentiments bound to oppose M^^ Canning's 
Minisixy, looking upon it a duty I owe the King, the country & 
my own public character for consistency. 

(Wellington MSS.) 

340. Charles Arbuthnot to Robert Peel. 

Whitehall Place. 6 July. Private . — ^Eveiything seems to be 
much in the same state — as to outward appearances — as when 
you left London ; and with respect to any fixed and settled form 
of Government, there is not I beKeve much more to be told than 
was the case three months ago. I understand that the not knowing 
what to do with Lord Lansdowne is at this moment Canning's 
main difficulty. A short time ago I was, as you may remember, 
told by Henies that Lord Lansdowne was positively to go to the 
Home Dep^ and that Canning was endeavouring to persuade 
Sturges Bourne to remain in the Cabinet with the Woods and 
Forests, Lord Carlisle being destined for the Privy Seal. But 
yesterday I heard from Hohnes that the King not consent to 
have L^ Lansdowne and Spring Rice at the Home Department ; 
and that the idea now was that L<^ Lansdowne sbfl have the Foreign 
Office, Sturges Bourne having been prevailed upon to remain where 
he is. Holmes added, however, that Lord Lansdowne insisted 
upon the Home Office, and that Canning was sadly embarrassed, 
not knowing how to act. I am inclined to believe that Canning's 
embarrassments are such as I have here stated. It is certain that 
between him and the Whigs there is not as yet the slightest amalga- 
mation, and I have heard both from Holmes and from Herries that 
the exactions of the Whigs, and their attempts to encroach, drive 
Canning nearly out of his senses. He said very recently that the 
Whigs had better beware — ^that he was clinging to the tree (i.e. 
the King) — ^but that th^ were only hanging to his feet. Hohnes 
was with me nearly two hours yesterday. He said much to con- 
vince me that the Government is in the most unsettled state, and 
I believe him to be sincere in his declarations that without a 
mirade the whole will break to pieces long before the next Session. 
He told me that the Whigs up to the very last day w^ not consent 
to receive Treasury notes, and that they never would attend unless 
they were summoned by Lord Duncannon. 

I believe I told you that Herries had not actually resigned. He 
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seemed resolved not to remain where he is. I did not ascertain 
whether he thinks of retiring altogether, or whether he is looking 
to a Privy Counsellor’s place. There is no harm in his keeping 
his present situation, but it will be quite another thing if he avails 
himself of this crisis to obtain an advance ; and impressed as he 
is with the instability of the Government, it w^ be absurd to- 
commit himself with a Party of which he thinks as ill as we do. 
But this is a question w®^ he must decide for himself. He tells 
me that Canning and the Whigs are as wide asunder as pole is from 
pole, that Canning’s time is passed in resisting their encroachments, 
that of these encroachments even Huskisson now complains bitterly, 
that Planta is in despair, and that in short the two Parties are so 
at variance that sooner or later they must split and break to 
pieces. Such is Herries’s language ; and as you wUl observe, it 
is exactly conformable to what I have heard from Holmes. The 
worst thing for Canning is that he is changeable as the wind that 
blows. Of course he hates the seceders ; but just at this moment 
he has not time to think of them, the whole wrath of his soul 
being directed against Lord Grey. I forget whether I told you 
that for an instant he had resolved to take a peerage, that he 
might meet Lord Grey in the Lords, and there combat him. I 
could add much more, but it be all to the same purport. 

I believe it is now positively settled that Lord Anglesey is to go- 
to Ireland. Wellesley, however, is to stay there till Xmas, it 
having been his earnest intreaty (on account of his money affairs) 
that he may be left where he is half a year longer, and before that 
time has elapsed Canning may have come to the determination of 
abolishing the Lord Lieutenancy. This has certainly been one 
of his recent projects. He flew into a passion upon hearing that 
Spring Rice, the Duke of Leinster, and others were scheming to- 
have no more Lieutenants ; and he told Herries that he 
send for them and let them know that they sh^ follow his measures — 
not he theirs. The meeting took place. They were not convinced 
by Canning, but he was nearly so by them. For a day or two his 
notion was that the Lord Lieutenancy must be done away with. 
Whatever may be his difidculties — ^whether they are to destroy 
him, or he to surmount them — ^there is not, you may be assured, 
a man who does not feel that he has not a grain of common judg- 
ment. Planta is more impressed with this than anyone. I had 
occasion to see him yesterday upon some Treasury business relating 
to Lord Liverpool, and in the course of conversation he burst 
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forth and exclaimed, ** My dear M^ Arbuthnot, who will ever be 
able to give judgment to M^ Canning ? He will take the advice 
of one person today, of another tomorrow, and on the next day 
of a third/' 

But I must draw to an end. Of the King I know nothing except 
that he will not see the Whigs, and that he hates them (as I am 
told) as much as ever. 

[PS.] Huskisson is seriously HI. George Harrison and Hart 
Davis are Knighton's great friends. They declare to Holmes that 
the Gov* cannot possibly last. W“ Bentinck is to go to India. 
This I believe is certain. 

The Duke of Dorset has been asked to Windsor by the King 
and goes on Monday.^ 

(Add. MS. 40340, ff. 156-9.) 

341. William Lamb to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Phoenix Park. 9 July . — I got here on Saturday and found Lord 
Wellesley in good health and spirits. He expressed great satis- 
faction at hearing of your coming to the Home Office, which I 
hope has taken place by this time. Yesterday I saw the Chancellor, 
who received me with the greatest kindness. He expressed himself 
very anxious to get away as soon as possible, said that he felt the 
awkwardness of his situation ; that he was thwarting the Govern- 
ment and delaying the appointment of the Solicitor General ; that 
he knew it to be his duty, whilst he remained in office, to forward 
the objects of the Ministry, instead of embarrassing them, that 
perhaps he had taken up the matter too warmly, but that he felt 
so strongly upon the subject, that he could not reconcile it to his 
sense of duty to act otherwise. It is evident to me that he feels 
he has gone too far, but it is now too late for him to retreat. He 
is too deeply pledged upon the point. Doherty is naturally annoyed 
and feels it as tether (?) upon his appointment, but this is now 
without remedy. . . . 

(Bowood MSS.) 

342. William Lamb to George Canning. 

Dublin. II July . — Understanding that the Chancellor has 
inclined to give way about the Solicitor General, I took the oppor- 

portion of this letter is printed, very inaccurately and with many 
unspecified omissions, in Parker’s Peel, i. 491-2. 
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ttmity of seeing Mm again tMs morning upon the subject, when 
he told me that he certainly had felt very strongly that he had 
thought it his duty to make the stand for the sake of the Bar, but 
that as he had failed in altering your determination upon the subject, 
he knew it to be absurd obstinacy to persevere, and that therefore 
he was ready to seal the patent, whenever it might arrive. . . . 

(Haiewood MSS.) 


343. Joseph Plants to Stratford Canning. 

II July?- Private . — . . . “Die arrangements wMch are to com- 
plete the Cabinet in the state in wMch it is intended to remain are 
now finally decided with the King, and will be declared in a very 
few days. The Duke of Portland resign the Privy Seal, keeping 
his place in the Cabinet. Lord Carlisle wiU take the Privy Seal, 
and M' Sturges Bourne will take the Woods and Forests in his 
place ; and Lord Lansdowne vdll take the Home Dep^ appointing 
Spring Rice his Under Sec^ of State. Lord Anglesey is destined 
in due time to succeed Lord Wellesley in Ireland. Lord W^ 
Bentinck goes to India, and who is to succeed Lord Anglesey in 
the Ordnance or in the office of Conun* in CMef I do not kaow. 
Much talk is, of Sir George Murray for some situation in E ng land, 
but whether in the Ordnance or in the office of the Comm* in CMef, 
I do not know. The army must shortly be put into the hands 
of somebody, and as it seems now, I regret to say, day after day 
more improbable that the Duke of Wellington return to it, 
the talents of Sir John [sic] Murray will become the more necessary 
in that branch. Lord Dudley will remain at the Foreign Office. 
He takes to it very well, and seems to like it. Backhouse has 
succeeded me in the Undo: Sec[retar]3^p and performs the duties 
thereof very successfully. In £J 1 questions of arrangements I ^ve 
not failed to bring your name before our cMef, and his view seems 
always to be that, after you have completed what you have to do 
on tliis most difficult and arduous subject of Greece, you should 
return home ; and that he should then find emplo3unent for you 
here, as we had always intended. 

Om: difficMties will be very great indeed next Session, more 
particularly in the House of Lords, in wMch assembly we have 
as yet been able to make very little progress. In the Commons 
we are strong — ^by the means of those that have joined us — ^but 

* He letter was began on the lotb ; this portion was written on the iithi 
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then how will they act — and will they not give us constant trouble ? 
In short, to say that our prospects are clear and satisfactory is 
impossible ; but if your cousin does but keep his health (of which 
there is every chance, for he is delightfully well now) I think he 
will in the end triumph over all opposition . . . 

PPS.] Your cousin's health has Iteen supported in a most extry 
manner through all his trials, and tho' he is fagged and pulled, he 
is really very well. 

{P.R.O., F.O. 352/16.) 

344. Edward Ellice to J. G. Lambton. 

II July. — I beg you to understand I am no malignant, or ill-wisher 
to the Government, and had I been in the House of Commons I 
would have followed Lord Althorp. But it is expressly because 
I am a well-wisher of a liberal order of things that I deplore and 
lament the excessive folly, which led to what was called the political 
arrangement between M^^ Canning and Lord Lansdowne, and the 
indirect proceedings towards Lord Grey. If his advice had been 
followed, the Whigs must have been admitted to office on equal 
terms with M^ Canning, and would have been entitled to equal 
power and an equal voice in the Cabinet ; and the present, and 
inareasing difficulties of the Ministry, are the natural consequence 
of the jedousy on both sides, which the original inequality, and the 
perpetual endeavour to reduce it, must create. To satisfy the alarms 
of Lord Goderich, Vansittart ! ! and their party, the schism must 
be kept up with Lord Grey, and Canning, of all other persons 
interested, is the least indebted, to the weakness of Lord Lans- 
downe, and the intrigues of his two assessors Bruffam and Tattier (?). 
Then, if it was not that I sincerely deplore the consequences on 
every account, the whole click may get what they justly deserve 
for their conduct to Lord Grey. Canning and the King had made 
up their minds (and this was also some security to Lord Goderich) 
as to his exclusion from any arrangement. His friends (as they 
call themselves) fuUy aware of this, and anxious for any excuse to 
throw him overboard, instead of openly stating the fact (which 
they must have known) to him, and which if so communicated, 
would have had no influence in deciding his opinion, or support 
of any creditable arrangement, resorted to every indirect expedient, 
of inattention, neglect, and studied distance of manner in their 
communications with him, to provoke what they desired, a dis- 

s 
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claimer on his part of any participation in the negotiation. But 
the whole affair has been one of intrigue from beginning to end, 
and M^ Canning only professes to be able to carry on his Govern- 
ment for any useful purpose, on the same principle. But will he 
be able ? I wish I could hope so. . 

... A Lord of the Treasury — one Whig out of four — ^is no great 
matter . . . Lord Lansdowne and Spring Rice will be something 
to the purpose — and then, when Bruffam gets into office, to be 
sure, it wUl savour much of the annihilation of many useless 
elements in the Cabinet, but not a great deal of any better union 
among the remainder. If he leaves Ms profession, to take political 
office unconnected with it, he will ruin himself and do mischief 
to his friends. Canning and he would not live a month in the 
same Cabinet. But what strength, except that of his voice in the 
House of Commons, would he give to any Administration ? And 
how much opposition and jealousy (I mean in any other depart- 
ment than the law) will he not provoke ? In short, I despair of 
much good until all the Whigs get together, and the liberal Tories 
are disposed to support them as a Party. And the ultra Press, and 
the utter incapacity of the old Tories to produce instruments and 
means of carrying on a bigotted and besotted Government, are 
the best chances we have of such a state of things. 

(Lambton MSS.) 

345. Sir Charles Bagot to the Duke of Wellington. 

Brussels. 13 July. — Private. — The mail which arrived this 
morning from England has brought me letters which state, upon 
an authority which I can not question, that M^ Arbuthnot has 
advised himself to represent to you that, upon my being questioned 
by a Foreign Minister at this Court as to the meaning of your 
resignation of your office, I had replied, " Oh ce n'est rien, excepts 
que le Roi d'Angleterre s'est enfin debarrasse d'un joug aristo- 
cratique qui avaitp^s6surlui depuis trop long terns." M^ Arbuth- 
not's motives in making this representation are sufficiently obvious. 
My naotive in writing to you this letter is to state that the allega- 
tion is false. .Aj-buthnot's opinions respecting me are in aU 
cases a matter of absolute indifference. In 999 cases out of a 
1,000 his representations of what I may say, think, or do, are 
equally so. But it is not indifferent that even he should make a 
representation to you which is not founded in fact, and of which 
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the tendency is to impress you with the idea that I have held 
language in respect to you which is inconsistent with those senti- 
ments of sincere gratitude, private attachment & great public 
respect and admiration which I ever have, and ever must bear 
towards you. It is equally due to you and to myself to assure 
you that I have never used any language upon the subject of your 
resignation, or indeed of that of any of the Ministers of the Crown 
who resigned their offices at the same time that you did, which 
could by the most artful or by the most malignant construction 
be made to bear that sense which is implied by the words which 
I am represented to have used. My opinions upon questions of 
home politics can be of no consequence to any man — ^nor should 
I presume to mention them to you but as they become incidentally 
necessary to repell an unjust imputation. I always thought, and 
I stiU tlunk that the resignations which took place in the Adminis- 
tration were unnecessary, and attended with great public incon- 
venience. I am perfectly satisfied that the motives of those 
resignations were perfectly honorable and conscientious. That in 
the struggle consequent upon the real or supposed impossibility 
of keeping together the old Government, my old friend and master 
who :&:st brought me into public life, to whom I am bound by 
every tie of esteem, regard and obligation, whose talents I admire, 
and whose principles I respect, should have succeeded to the 
Government of the country was a matter of great and natural joy 
to me ; but that I have ever testified that joy by the expression 
of any sentiment of the nature of that imputed to me by M^ 
Arbuthnot is not true. It is only to yourself that I sh*^ think it 
worth my while to make any such declaration — but it would ^ve 
me very sincere pain if I thought that by such misrepresentations 
you should be led to doubt of the integrity of my personal feelings 
towards yourself, 

(Wellington MSS.) 

346. Viscount Milton to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Wentworth, 13 July , — ... I write to you rather than to any 
other of the Whig Ministers, because in the first place I can speak 
more familiarly to you, but principally because I must take leave 
to consider you as the most responsible person, indeed I may say 
the only responsible person. Indeed this responsibility is no light 
matter, but you know that I think you did right in imdertaking 
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it ; nay more, that you would not have been justified in shrinking 
from it. Those, however, who have been so long engaged in the 
same course of politics with you, will, if I can judge of others from 
myself, have heavy demands upon you, and unless those demands 
are fairly complied with, I very much doubt whether the Adminis- 
tration, as now constituted, can continue. In order to counter- 
balance the hatred and pertinacious activity of the Tories, who 
hate all the Ministers equally. Canning quite as much as you, you 
must excite and draw iato correspondmg activity the zeal of those 
who, during the last Session, have formed the only efficient support 
of Government in the House of Commons, and you may be assured 
that this vfill be impossible, unless they see a determination, not 
consisting in words but in acts, to carry into effect the measures 
which they have so much at heart. On the Catholic question I 
have little to urge because there are abundance of persons who 
will be ready enough to agree with me and to express that agree- 
ment, in opinion that, unless it is to be brought forward as a 
Cabinet measure, none of you can remain in Administration. 
Indeed, you will be far better out than in. With the old King 
many a man might most honourably show a deference to his strange 
but, I believe, conscientious prejudice — ^but under the present man 
we all know fuH well that if he is as much opposed to the Catholics 
as your predecessors have insinuated, that opposition is founded 
upon anything rather than a conscientious feeling — ^he has said 
and done things in the course of his life, which entirely disable 
him from takmg credit for feelings on the subject, which can 
entitle him to the slightest deference. It may however, be said 
that a Cabinet the members of which are individualljr favourable 
to the Catholic question is more likely to promote its ultimate 
success (even though their hands are tied for the present) than 
one of a different complexion. This I know may be said, but I 
confess that it does not weigh much with me ; but on the contrary 
I am strongly of opinion that, if the Government is to act either 
neutrally or adversely, it wiU be far better that that neutrality 
or adversity should be attributable to the opinions of the Ministers 
themselves than to those of the King ; and as the Cabinet is now 
composed, its hostility or even neutrality could only be ascribed 
to the King, which, as far as I can see, would be the most un- 
favourable state in which the question could be placed. It of 
course follows from this that you had better be all out of office 
than remain in upon these terms. You will now accuse me in all 
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probability of having broken my promise about the Catholic 
question, but you have still something to undergo on the subject 
of economy, upon which I am the more earnest because it has 
appeared to me that there has been a certain relaxation of earnest- 
ness among our friends for the last three or four Sessions, and I 
think I have seen enough to know that this relaxation, of which 
I complain, is more likely to increase than diminish, now that they 
are so near the threshold of the Treasury. But whatever may be 
the feeling among persons in that sphere of life in which the differ- 
ence between the north and the south wall is more sensibly felt, 
I think I can venture to say that with the people at large, there 
will be no difference whatever. Their demands for economy never 
sprung from anything like party feeling — from no preference for 
the Party out of power to the Party in power, from no idea that 
motions for retrenchment might be made an engine for turning 
out an Administration. On the contrary, the greatest clamour 
has upon many occasions proceeded from persons who not only 
were, but proclaimed themselves the supporters of the last Adminis- 
tration — the Gooches, the FeUowes — ^hoc genus omne, were as 
noisy at County meetings (whatever they might have been at the 
back of the Treasury bench) as the most speculative reformers — 
nor was it to be wondered at, for, in spite of Webb Hall, they 
had sense enough to perceive that in proportion as their tenants 
paid more to the tax gatherers, they paid less to the landlord. 
But if these demands for economy proceeded, not from any party 
feeling or party views, but from a wide spreading and well founded 
opinion that enormous taxation is the great evil that weighs down 
the resources of the country, it becomes infinitely more necessary, 
not only for the good of the country but for the stability of the 
Administration, that some great and visible steps should be taken 
to abate this evil. That the good of the country requires it is 
obvious to any man who will give himself the trouble to think. 
What other cause can be assigned for the distresses we have expe- 
rienced since the return of peace, or at least for the difficulty with 
which we have extricated ourselves from difficulties, partly perhaps 
originating in other causes ? I need not however pursue this any 
further because I believe we are perfectly agreed upon the question, 
and my object in writing to you is not so much to inculcate opinions, 
which would be very absurd, when you are so much better qualified 
to give than to receive, as to urge you and through you the Govern- 
ment, to take measures which will be palpable and effective — and 
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this is not to be done by cutting off a clerk here or a secretary there, 
or by reducing this or that salary. Whole establishments must 
be cut down and abandoned, and there are many such, the loss 
of which would neither impair our tranquillity at home or our 
strength abroad. Whatever is done must be done on a large scale — 
it must be done without regard to old or new friends ; you must 
brace yourself against the importunities of various classes, some 
who ask shamelessly for themselves, some who pretend, some who 
fancy they plead for the country, some who from long habit, not 
from any improper motive, have imbibed the opinion that what 
has so long existed cannot be dispensed with — and all agreeing in 
determination to thwart the reformer in every possible manner. 
I press these matters the more because I wish to be able to support 
the Government to a greater extent than I have yet done, and I 
believe this is the feelmg of a great number of persons ; but this 
wish cannot be gratified till we see what fruits the tree bears. To 
go into details is not my business, but I must remind you that, 
when we are told it is the Debt which oppresses us, and that no 
reductions in the expense of government can be sensibly felt, I 
must, I say, remind you that, while the Debt has not been trebled, 
the expenses of government have been more than quadrupled since 
1792, and this, without reckoning the half pay. These are circum- 
stances which, to unofficial persons like myself, are inexplicable, 
but, though inexplicable, they afford me great hope, for I am 
satisfied that all the legitimate objects for which Governments of 
all kinds exist can be attained at a far less cost — ^but it will require 
great firmness and energy to effect it. 

Having now written what I suppose a Minister will consider as 
approaching to a scold, I must express my gratification at the 
Treaty about Greece. I hope it was not a legacy from your 
predecessors but that you are entitled to aU the credit of it. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

347- J- C. Herries to Robert Herries. 

Montreal, 16 July , — ^I have been completely knocked up by 
the fatigues which the peculiar circumstances of the late session 
heaped upon me — raided, no doubt, by the discomfort which those 
same circumstances created. I was not only weary but sick of all 
that was going on, & vexed, moreover, that I was unable without 
dealing unfairly by the public service, to withdraw myself from 
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the mess. The consequence has been exhaustion and illness such 
as I have not experienced for many years, if at all. I have been 
laid up more or less this fortnight. I am now getting better but 
I find that a long interval of relaxation is indispensably necessary 
for my complete restoration. Under these circumstances I have 
given warning to Canning that I cannot face the double work of 
my present station, that of both directing & executing the affairs 
of the Treasury. He wants me to take some other situation in 
which I may have more honor & more ease, so as to be able to 
assist him in finance & in Parliament. I have discouraged these 
propositions, but I have assured him that I will endeavour as 
much as possible to meet his convenience in the mode & time of 
my ultimately giving up my present office. . . . 

(Henries MSS.) 

348. Earl Bathurst to Charles Arbuthnot. 

Cirencester. 17 July. Private & confidential . — ^I am much obliged 
to you for your letter. It is so essentM to get the Duke of WeUmg- 
ton to accept the command of the army that I am not surprised 
at any attempt being made to accomplish that object. The good 
of the army is the plea ; but that is not felt either by the King or 
M^^ Canning. His Majesty you may be sure thinks he is governing 
the army admirably well ; & tho* he may sometimes perhaps be 
a little annoyed by the accumulation of business, or Lord Palmers- 
ton’s objections, he is in his own mind satisfied that he is as good a 
Commander-in-Chief as the Duke of Wellington — ^indeed as a 
cavalry officer, he is quite sure that he has the advantage over the 
Duke. And as for M^ Canning, the army is not the arm which he 
intends to use in his military operations to carry into effect his 
projects, whatever they may be. But both he & the King know 
that by getting the Duke to accept the command, altho’ in doing 
so the Duke would wish it to be understood it to be no political 
junction, it would have all the effect of being one. The friends of 
the Ministry would so represent it, & they who wish to return 
would so consider it, & shape their course accordingly, while the 
Duke could hardly be churhsh enough to deny it, & to reject the 
many flattering advances which every member of the Administra- 
tion would upon system publicly make towards him. There can 
be no doubt therefore that his acceptance would entirely break up 
the party : but it would not be just by the Duke to caU upon him 
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to make a sacrifice of his high military station for the purposes 
of party ; and it must therefore rest with him what to do, or to 
speak more correctly, on what principle he is to act. 

The case appears to me to be somewhat different now from what 
it was when the former offer was made. Lord Lansdowne is now 
the Home Secretary, with the Irish Government under his control, 
and (back’d as he is by powerful & active adherents) with no 
inconsiderable political influence in this country. Is it the same 
thing for the Duke to accept the command now, as it would have 
been had he accepted it when the system had not been brought 
to this maturity ? I speak very hesitatingly as you will see upon 
the conduct which the Duke ought to hold, & I should be very 
ill prepared to give advice as there are many & many reasons which 
ought to influence the Duke in not rejecting an offer, which on public 
principles, & out of regard to the profession to which he belongs, 
he should accept. But I have no manner of doubt in saying that 
the Duke did quite right in declining to go to Lord Mareborough's 
[sic] on such an intimation. There is not the smallest doubt that 
it would have been misrepresented, & in rejecting it, he was also 
quite right in expressing himself very strongly with regard to the 
King, as he ought always to profess great personal attachment to 
his Majesty. 

Knighton is such an old rogue that there is no knowing what 
to collect from his manner of talking of the crew. But I am quite 
sure that the King must by this time regret the appointment of 
the Duke of Clarence. The appointment of the heir presumptive 
to the head of the army or navy is a hazardous measure, & requires 
great good sense & good temper too, in both parties, to make it 
answer. I doubt whether the old King would, with all his 
partiality for the Duke of York, have appointed him to the com- 
mand of the army, had the Duke been his heir apparent or pre- 
sumptive; nor was he so, when the present King, as Regent, 
recalled him to the command, nor could it have gone on well, when 
the Duke became heir presumptive, except from the entire loyalty 
& devotion which the Duke bore to the King, who was as much 
attach’d to him, as he can be to anybody ; and yet even with all 
that known devotion on one side & brotherly friendship on the 
other, there were always jealousies whenever the Duke appear’d 
to be popular. What then must be the feelings of the King to see 
such an heir presumptive as the Duke of Clarence, popular at the 
head of a popular profession with which his Majesty is no other- 
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vdse conversant than what he may have collected from his dayly 
voyages np & down the Virginia Water. I had almost forgot 
however the long voyage the King took to enable Sir Edmund 
Nagle to win his bett of Lord Hertford. 

Lady Verulam's account to me of the Jenkinson cabal very 
much corresponds with that which Cecil Jenkinson has given to- 
you. It is fortunate that Cecil is not a Canningite, otherwise we 
should have more ** too bads " publish'd to the world. ^ Bishop 
Jenkinson professes to be a loser by the Deanery of Durham. . . . 

[PS. by Lady Georgiana Bathurst.] 

To think dear M^ ^buthnot we should live to see the Duke of 
Wellington paying his respects to L^ Palmerston. I think P. 
if he has any feeling must have been ready to drop when he saw 
the Duke enter — ^but he was quite right to go on. 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 


349. Viscount Melville to Charles Arbuthnot. 

Melville Castle, Edinburgh, 19 July. Private . — Many thanks 
for your communication of the 15^ inst. which I received today. 
It exhibits a curious picture of the state of affairs, & I should 
suppose that the principal performers are in a very uncomfortable 
predicament — as might be expected & was foreseen. In this part 
of the world I think the general feeling is decidedly with us, more 
so indeed than I had anticipated. Almost all the great leading 
interests are on our side, & if the Government will only perform, as 
I have no doubt they will, & as they did in 1806, a few "V^g pranks 
in this country, it 'wiR settle matters as satisfactorily as possible. 

From Sir Walter Scott's conversation he is entirely with us. I 
do not know as to Lockhart, but I met in a public company a few 
days ago a great ally of his. Professor Wilson, who seemed to be 
strongly with us ; I beleive he is Blackwood's chief supporter. 

The Duke of Gordon called here yesterday. He gave me an 
account of his visit to Windsor & other matters, & seems to be 
very decided in his political notions. 

^ Lord Londonderry had written to Planta, then Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, appl^^g for a pension. Lord Liverpool, to whom Canning 
transmitted the application, endorsed it, in pencil, “ This is too bad *' ; and 
the remark was communicated to The Times by someone at the Foreign Office. 
Two of the letters were quoted by Londonderry in the House of Lords on 
26 June 1827. See p. 281. 
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Canning has recently, & in an unhandsome manner, disobliged 
greatly the Bucdeuch family, unwittingly I suspect in the first 
instance. Lord Arbuthnot[t] teUs me that Canning had since 
desired to see the young Duke (who will be of age in November) 
& that the interview ended very drily on the part of the latter. 
Canning will now be placed in a fresh fflemma in the same quarter 
by the death of Lord Morton, who held the Lieutenancy of this 
County (Edinburgh) with the declared intention, when he was 
appointed, of resigning it to the young Duke when the latter came 
of age. I have thought it right to explain distinctly to Canning 
all that has passed in regard to that appointment since the late 
Duke's death in 1819, & I have sent Lord Montagu a copy of my 
letter. Canning therefore will not be allowed to plead ignorance 
of the intended arrangement, & he must either do what I have 
no doubt win be very disagreeable to himself, viz. put the office 
in commission for a few months wdth a view of giving it to the 
Duke in November, who wiU not support his Government, or else 
give it to Lord Rosebery, who though he has a considerable property 
in the County, does not reside in it, & whose nomination to that 
particular situation, to the prejudice of the Duke, would raise a 
great outcry here. Lords Lothian, Morton, Dalhousie, & a Lord 
Torphichen, are, besides myself, the only other resident peers in 
the county or at least who have their chief residences in it. The 
new Lord Morton is brother in law to Lord Aberdeen, & son in 
law to Sir George Rose, & held a diplomatic situation at Berlin. 

The Corporation of Edinburgh seem inclined to be troublesome, 
but as yet there has been no overt act, & I am told that they will 
remain steady. I am also told that my son would displace Sir 
G. Clerk in the county without any difficulty, but any scheme of 
that kind had better not be whispered at present. There certainly 
is a strong feeling here against Sir George. . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 


^ Lord Carlisle wrote to Canning on 23 July : “ In case you like to offer the 
Green Ribband to the Duke of Bucdeugh, I merely mention that my father 
received it before he was of age.” ** I think enough will be done for the Duke 
of Bucdeugh without it,” replied Canning next day. (Harewood MSS.) 
Melville wrote ag^ to Arbuthnot on 19 August : ” . . . Canning wrote to me 
that under the circumstances mentioned in my letter to him as to the Lieu- 
tenancy of this county (Edmburgh) he should have no hesitation in advismg 
the King to appoint the Duke of Bucdeugh when he attained the proper age.” 
(Arbuthnot MSS.) r e 
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350. The Marquess of Lansdowne to George Canning. 

Saturday afternoon, 21 July, — I think it right not to delay till 
we meet mentioning to you that I have just heard from Lord 
Carnarvon (who being on a tour in Scotland had not received my 
letter till many days after it was written) and that he declines 
the office you authorized me to propose to him. It is needless to 
trouble you with his reasons. . . . May I beg however that you 
will not take any step towards filling up the Captainship of the 
Gentlemen Pensioners till I have had an opportunity of conversing 
with you, as I have a suggestion to offer on that subject which I 
am sure you will think deserving of consideration ? 

(Harewood MSS.) 


351. John Doherty to George Canning. 

Stephens Green, Dublin, 21 July, — ^I hope and trust that you 
have not for a moment attributed to any want of the warmest 
feeKng of gratitude my not having ere this returned you my most 
cordi^ thanks. I assure you I have imposed a very great restraint 
on myself in refraining during the length of time I have been 
aware of your kind intentions towards me from an expression of 
my most grateful acknowledgements. . . . Lord Manners has 
this day sworn me into office, after having excited a general impres- 
sion among the Bar and (I may add) the public here, that his 
conduct in interposing the delay, has been as unwarrantable as 
childish. ... To relieve your mind from an apprehension that 
my promotion is extraordinary and without a precedent on account 
of my alleged juniority, I shall only observe that of the last eight 
persons who have held the oflice of Solicitor General in Ireland, 
but one was of as lon^ standing (you will readily believe that I 
meon) at the Bar as I am. None of the others had been more 
than twelve years at the Bar whereas I have now been for twenty 
years in my profession. . . . 

(Harewood MSS.) 


352. George Canning to Henry Brougham. 

Chiswick, Sunday, 22 July. — ^I was exceedingly vexed that my 
illtimed indisposition prevented me from proposing a time for the 
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pleasure of seeing you last week. Would it suit your convenience 
to call in Downing Street in the course of next Wednesday morn- 
ing ? If so, I will be there at any hour that you will be so good 
as to name. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


353. George Canning to J. W. Croker. . 

Chiswick, 22 July, Private , — I am not in the habit of putting 
faith in anonymous letters. If I were, I should have no room for 
any other faith — ^for every day brings me a warning against some 
one whom I am supposed to trust. Where a letter, anon3mious 
itself, contains no reference to real names, I consider it as absolutely 
false & mischievous, & nothing more. Where names are men- 
tioned, the matter may be worth inquiry. Do you happen to 
know of the existence of a man of the name of Maginn soidisant 
D^ Maginn ? If your answer is negative, there is an end of the 
matter. If affirmative I will send you the letter ^ that causes this 
inquiry. 

(Croker MSS.) 


354. Lord Lyndhurst to George Canning, 

George Street. Monday [23 July ], — I have been very much 
vexed at your illness, and the more so as I fear I was in some 
measure the occasion of it.^ I shall have great pleasure in meeting 
you (and I hope quite recovered) on Wednesday. I will be with 


1 ** As it is only right that you should know your friends and your enemies,. 
I beg leave to inform you that much of the slander in prose and verse against 
your Administration which fills the Standard and other London newspapers is 
written by an unprincipled Irishman named MAGINN, who styles himself 
Doctor, who is the protege and friend of M^^ John Wilson Croker.* Doctor M. 
is also at the bottom of all the abuse poured out against you in Blackwood. I 
shall not give in my name but these facts are known to a certain circle and can 
be ascertained without difficulty. — ^I am, Sir, a Friend.'* {Copy.) 

* [Croker's endorsement] : “ I hardly knew him & had no kind of inter- 
course with him. He was however a regular Doctor of Laws & a very clever 
fellow — tho' not very orderly in his way of life." (Croker MSS.) 

a Canning caught cold again through sitting in a draught whilst dining with 
the Lord Chancellor at Wimbledon. 
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you soon after 2 and shall wait with impatience and curiosity the 
result of your conference with B[rougham].^ 

(Haxewood MSS.) 

355. George Canning to Lord Lyndhurst. 

Chiswick, 24 July , — I have no answer from B[rougfaam], and as 
I gave him his choice of the whole day, he may choose an hour so 
late as to prevent my return here to a six o'clock dinner. Will you 
therefore instead of taking this place in your way tomorrow, meet 
me at dinner at Clanricarde's ? Considering your dinner here, how- 
ever, only as postponed to a fitter opportunity ? 

PS. Here is the end of the Doherty demurrer. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 


356. George Canning to John Doherty. 

Chiswick, 24 July , — You judged very rightly in not seeking any 
com m unication with me, during the interval of your abeyance. But 
you are happily mistaken in supposing that I have had much trouble, 
on your account, from other quarters. To the unexpected objection 
which was opposed to your appointment, I caused it to be answered 
simply that I saw no force in it, and that I was contented to waif, 
and I never heard more of it till William Lamb announced to me its 
removal. There were not wanting indeed some of both persuasions, 
who would have been glad to stir up a controversy. But my 
impassibility, I flatter myself, spoiled that game : the of tener such 
hopes of conffict are in a similar manner (fisappointed, the better. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 

357. Henry Hobhouse’s Diary. 

23 July , — good deal of speculation has arisen from a visit paid 
by the Duke of Wellington on the 19^ to the King at Windsor. The 
King had asked Maryborough why the Duke did not come to see 
him. M. said he was sure the Duke w^ be most ready to obey 
H.M.'s commands, but without them he conceived his Grace wo^ 

' 1 Brougham was now offered the £y,ooo a year post of Chief Baron of the 
Court of^Exchequer, in succession to Sir William Alexander. See Nos. 355, 

358, 364- 
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consider it presumptuous to approach the Royal Lodge. M. 
communicated this conversation to his brother, who wrote an answer 
fit to be shewn to the King, expressing his readiness to pay his 
respects to the King, if he would signify his pleasure to that effect 
thro' lA Conyngham, or any other of his Household servants. 
Upon this letter being shewn to H.M. by M., the King directed 
him to go to Stratfieldsay[e] and bring the Duke over. The Duke 
lost no time in repairing to Windsor, where he heard the King's 
story, and had an opportunity, he wanted, of telling his own in 
return. The King in a letter to M^ Canning represented the visit 
to be a voluntary one on the part of the Duke, for the purpose of 
paying his respects on the anniversary of the Coronation, w®*^ day 
it happened to be, tho' that circumstance was unknown to the D. of 
WeIl[ingto]n. The Ministers treat the visit as a matter of no 
moment, while the army look upon it as a prelude to the Duke's 
return to the Horse Guards. 

Not a word is now said about the removal of Dudley from the 
Foreign Ofiice. It certainly was Canning's intention to return to 
that ofiice himself and to keep with it the First Lordship of the 
Treasury, but whether he has laid aside that design, or only post- 
pones its execution, or reserves the ofiice for some further compromise 
with the Whigs, who are pushing for everything that falls, or has 
persuaded Dudley to stay against his will (for no one doubts that 
he is averse from the constraint of an official life) lest his departiure 
sho<^ open a door for Whiggish importunity, appears quite uncertain. 

(Hadspen House MSS.) 


358. Lord Lyndhurst to George Canning. 

Thursday {26 July ], — I have this moment returned from my Court. 
B[rougham] came to me there. He was very smooth and good 
humoured but declined the offer. It (the appointment) might put 
him in the road, he said, to everything, but it would leave him 
without horses to pack on. The House of Commons was his only 
instrument and he could not part with it. In an affair of this nature 
he consulted only his own interest and this was the view he took of it. 
He wished it to be understood that he did not refuse the offer from 
any disinclination to the present Government ; on the contrary, he 
approved of their measures and of the persons who composed it> 
highly. This he repeated several times, but, he said, he must not 
be (fisarmed. He was not a Whig — ^he had never been of that 
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Party ! ! He considered himself as having stood in a middle situa- 
tion, a mediator between the two Parties. This is the substance of 
what fell from him. He was evidently much pleased and in high 
spirits. I also saw Tindal. He requested a day for consideration. 
He wishes, as the ultimate object of his ambition, the Common Pleas. 
I shall see him again tomorrow. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

359. George Canning to Lord Lyndhurst. 

Chiswick, 26 July, ii p,m , — ^The Chief Baron’s is a most credit- 
able letter. Give him a little time (as he wishes it) or take him at his 
word, as you think best. His retiring pension should be the first 
thing that he seals. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

360. J. C. Merries to Charles Arbuthnot. 

G* Geo, St, 26 July, Confidential . — ^Thanks for your letter. I 
am very glad the interview took place between the Duke & the King. 
The more the good feeling between them is maintained the greater 
will be the facility of setting things right again when the proper 
opportunity arrives. I am quite confident that the new friends 
cannot long continue so. Independently of all other considerations, 
the special imprudence & fiery tempers of some of the leaders must 
inevitably lead to a violent separation in due time. The possession 
of the Government during the remainder of the present rei^, at least, 
by the Tories, will then depend upon the prudence of their manage- 
ment at that juncture, 

I am pursuing the course which I long since told you I should 
adopt. I am getting out of my trammels ; but using my best 
endeavors to do so without creating inconvenience or embarrassment 
to any one. I shall give every assistance in my power to prepare for 
the difficult arrangements which we have to make in the next 
session — upon the successful execution of which, the stability of the 
Gov^, let who will be at the head of it, must materially depend. 

Canning’s health does not improve. He himself appears to 
despond more about it than he has ever done before. So, at least, 
Planta tells me. I am to see Knighton on Monday next. If any- 
thing occurs worth communicating I wiU write to you. 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 
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361. George Canning to Lord Lyndhurst 

Chiswick, 27 July. — ^Tindal’s note rather puzzles me. You are 
the best judge (I am none) whether the stipulation which he asks, 
of succession hereafter to the C[ommon] Pjleas] be a reasonable one. 
If it be so, and if Tindal takes the place of Chief Baron only in 
iransitu, it is obvious that B[rougham] by waiting that first turn, 
will be when that turn is over oidy where he would be now : with 
both Chief Justiceships filled up against him. Is it not possible that 
this consideration might alter B[rougham]'s view as to present 
acceptance ? I presume Tindal would be satisfied to wait where he 
is for the C[ommon] Ppieas]. Indeed, from the tone of his note, I 
should think he would prefer doing so. Now in that case the place of 
Cphdef] B[aron], if not accepted by B[rougham], must be filled up by 
some other person — a new obstacle to his ultimate object, whatever 
that may be. Is it not at least worth while to bring this new state 
of the case under B[rougham]'s contemplation ? Could not Tindal 
be made useful in doing so ? 

(Harewood MSS.) 


362. Lord Lyndhurst to George Canning. 

Friday [27 Julyl , — . . . Tindal, whom I saw this morning, will, 
I am persuaded, do whatever we wish. I wiU see him again. 
Should you wish Tmdal to decline the ofi&ce of Chief Baron, I think 
the contingent promise of the Common Pleas coupled with the 
present possession of the Exchequer ought not to be made. 

(Haxewood MSS.) 

363. Charles Arbuthnot to Robert Peel. 

Friday, 27 July . — ^I send you a letter from Herries, and I beg you 
to forward it to the Duke when you have read it. . . . I dare say 
there is confusion in the enemy’s camp. I wish Herries w^ not try 
to lessen their dififtculties. Every one ought to take his line for or 
gainst. (Add. MS. 40340, f. 164.) 

lUd , — ^Lord Maryborough came to dine and sleep at S[trathfield] 
Saye on Wednesday. He had a long talk at night with the Duke, 
and it lasted so late that I did not hear much from the latter till the 
next morning. It is rather difi&cult to make out all that has taken 
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place. Indeed, I am not quite sure that Maryborough tells aU 
that he knows. The King certainly was most anxious to see the 
Duke. And Lady Conyngham 3 oined in this anxiety — and Lord and 
Lady Maryborough did aU they could to facilitate the meeting. But 
I had observed that Lord Maryborough when he came the first time 
to S. Saye was very shy of having his name mentioned ; and this it 
was that caused me to state that I did not think the Duke cfl go, 
imless L<i M. was willing to have it said that he had communicated 
by authority the King’s surprise that, being in his neighbourhood, 
he had not called to see him ; and unless this was recorded by the 
Duke as having been said to him by his brother. M. at first 
hesitated, and did not like his name to be mentioned. He at last 
consented after some reflection, and then the Duke wrote the letter 
to him w<* fortunately is upon record. It now appears that the 
moment the Duke had left the Lodge the King wrote to apprise 
Canning of the visit, and said that he had come imexpectedly and 
unasked. It is unknown to us what was done by Canning when he 
heard of the visit. He wrote a letter — a. sentence of was read 
to Lady Maryborough — ^but this expressed no more than that he was 
glad the Duke had paid the unexpected visit to the King, and that he 
wished he had accepted his My’® offer. It is imagined Siat this must 
refer to the King’s former offer, for no offer was made to the Duke 
the other day at Windsor. But Canning must have done and said 
more than this, for according to Lord Maryborough’s account they 
are in the greatest state of alarm and uneasiness at the Lodge, and 
Lord Maryborough himself is greatly alarmed lest his name sh^ be 
brought into notice. It seems dear that Canning has remonstrated 
and has let the King know that if there are communications with the 
Duke, men’s minds will be unsettled and the Government weakened. 
At least this is to be inferred from Lady Con3mgham’s language, and 
from the manner in w®^ IL^ Maryborough is now understating what he 
had originally reported to have passed when the King first expressed 
anxiety to see the Duke. This understating by L^ Maryborough was 
observed by the Duke as well as by me. It is dear to me that M. 
is fearful lest Canning stfi insist upon his dismissal. I think I have 
told you pretty accurately what we heard and what also we had a 
right to infer. The Duke is full of disgust and indignation. It is 
fortunate that he acted throughout with caution, and that he has a 
copy of the letter in w<* he told his brother that he sh*^ go to Windsor 
in consequence of being apprised by him that the Bang was surprised 
at his not calling. I ought to teU you that from Lady Conyngham’s 

T 
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language to Lady Maryborough ^ there now is an attempt to get the 
Duke to resume the command unconditionally and without expect- 
ing an apology from Canning. (And I fear that Maryborough 
aid and abet in this scheme if he were able.) But the Duke has 
written a short and clear and very strong mem®^ (for Lord Mary- 
borough), declaring once for all that he wUl not take the command 
until the Minister makes an apology as ample and as public as was 
the offence. (AU therefore is as rightly done by the Duke as 
possible. I think he is more disgusted with the baseness of the 
Court than I ever saw him. 

I hope you will comprehend me. I write in a g* hurry. I go to 
Woodford tomorrow. 

[PS.] The Duke got y^ letter yesterday before we came away.) 

Lady Conyngham said that she hoped the Duke w<^ take the com- 
mand immediately, for the new arrangement under Sir G. Murray 
was ready for signature, and if once carried into effect could not be 
got rid of. All this is humbug, but they now can less than ever have 
any influence with the Duke, as he perfectly loathes their shabby 
baseness. I see he is not over pleased with Lord Maryborough. 

Pray send Herries's letter to the Duke at APSLEY House, and 
not to S. Saye. . . . {Ibid., ff. 160-3.) 

' 364. George Canning to Lord Lyndhurst. 

Downing Street. 28 July . — ^What appears to me best is that 
B[rougham] should be invited to reconsider his decision, on T[indal]'s 
refusal to take the Exchequer without a promise of the Common 
Pleas hereafter, ^ving T[indal] the promise of C[ommon] Ppieas], if 
he chooses to wait for it as Solicitor General. This affords the best 
chance of B[rougham]'s taking the Exchequer now, rather than on 
T[indal]’s promotion hereafter. 

(Harewood MSS.) 


365. Robert Peel to Charles Arbuthnot. 

Whitehall. 31 July. Private . — I sent H[erries]’s letter to you to 
the Duke and burnt as you desired the separate note. I met the 
Duke yesterday and rode with him to Chelsea. He had heard 

^ The following portion of the letter, as far as ** shabby baseness is in 
Parker's Peel, i. 492-3, except for the phrases which are enclosed in round 
brackets. 
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nothing new. He dines with me today. Hobhonse's successor has 
been appointed — a. Phillip[p]s who wrote a good book upon 

evidence.^ He married I believe a sister of Charles Grant. The 
Saints are greatly pleased by his appointment. 

I hear that Lord Lansdown is to have the patronage of Scotland. 
I doubt the correctness of Herries’s as to the probability of collision. 
Both parties have so strong an interest in agreeing that each will 
make many sacrifices before they approach an absolute quarrel. . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

366. James Abercromby to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Tuesday, 31 July. — ^Lady C[onyngham]'s note to the D. of D[evon- 
shire] struck me as being very urgent — ^but not knowing her I could 
not appreciate its value, because that depends upon her sense & 
sincerity. It was clear to me that the note could not be shewn to 
Canning, & beyond that point my mind was not made up. What I 
most inclined to think was, that the Duke should report the sub- 
stance to Mrs C[anning]. What passed at P. Leopold's has con- 
firmed me in that opinion, only I think it most desirable that Lady 
Carlisle should be the medium of communication. The advantages 
of that are, that it conveys the fact most promptly to Canning — it 
makes it easy for the Duke to say that he has not commumcated 
with Canning which, as things stand, seems desirable. The Duke 
was to write to L^ C[onyngham] by the post of yesterday — she wiU 
probably reply, & if that topic is resumed fresh light may be throwm 
upon it. It would be weU therefore if Lv Carlisle can ascertain 
without delay from the Duke what she says. I think that L^ 
C[on3mgham] in her own mind draws a distinct line political 

power & the command of the army, for she says the visit had nothing 
political in it. But then I think it is no less clear that she looks upon 
Wellmgton's return to the Horse G*^® as a measure highly import^t, 
if not essential, to Caiming's security. This looks like a serious 
qualification of Canning's influence with the King. If Wellington 
comes back will he be honest or will he be an intriguer — ^that is a 
formidable question for Canning. I incline to talk to Lans- 
downe : do you see any objection to my doing so ? 

[PS.] Perhaps the best thing will be for you to spe^ to 
Lansdowne. It is very right for Canning to be conciliatory & 

1 Treatise on the Law of Evidence, London, 1814. 
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prudent but I hope he ujon't be induced to bend too much or to 
write. That would lower us all. It must not be said that you exist 
only because Well[ington] has accepted the army. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 


367. Charles Arbuthnot to his son Charles. 

Woodford. I Au^t . — ... I cam teE you but little of politics. 
You see it is become quite a Whig Gov*. The King gives his 
strongest support to Canning, & while this is the case it will I think 
be difficult to remove him. But the King has not as yet taken at all 
to the ■\^gs, & sh** C anning ’s health entirely break down, or sh** he 
& his new friends fall out, the Government must break to pieces I 
imaginft . It will I dare say remain pretty much as it is till Parlia- 
ment meets. In the meanwhile they are doing all they can to lower 
expences, & I understand that the army is to be reduced 10,000 
men. . . . 

(Arbuthnot MSS.) 

368. William Lamb to the Marquess of Lansdowne. 

Phoenix Park, 3 August — ^The Chief Baron, as I am informed, 
intends to leave his Circuit in the middle and go to England for the 
purpose of negotiating the terms of his resignation. His demands 
will of course be high in consequence of the great bargain struck by 
Lord Norbury [No. 320]. 

. . . Lord Wellesley is exceedingly hurt and irritated with Can- 
ning for never communicating with him upon his becoming the head 
of the Government nor upon any subsequent step whatever. He 
was also grievously offended at the offer of Vienna, and sooth to say, 
considering their long friendship, he has not perhaps been very 
skilfully or delicately managed. However, I suppose Canning had 
so mu^ to do that he could not think of him, or did not write 
because he did not know what to say to him. Lord Wellesley is of 
a very susceptible temperament, but with patience and observance 
anything may be done with him. He is become irresolute and 
indecisive, and is particularly very nervous with respect to the 
situation of the Government upon the Roman Catholic question. 
If he could be in any manner somewhat assured upon this point, it 
would be advantageous. . . . After all, as far as I can judge, his 
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Government appears to me to be the only one that has ever done 
anything for this country. His encouragement of petty Sessions, 
for instance, and his detaching the appointment of the Assistant 
Barristers from all local and parliamentary interest have, I am 
assured, much improved the administration of justice, and with the 
improvement of the administration of justice a confidence in it has 
to a certain degree naturally grown up. I cannot but be appre- 
hensive that much of this sort of good may be lost under a Lord 
Lieutenant who has not the same Imowledge either of the principles 
or of the details of business of this nature. Lord Wellesley is decided 
against foreign employment and anxious for employment at home, 
but not for a place of labour. Though he would not admit it, I 
think he is in his own mind sensible that his habits disqualify him for 
such a situation. 

(Bowood MSS.) 

369. James Abercromby to the Earl of Carlisle. 

Friday night [3 Augus{\. Private , — ^I carried to Richmond the 
latest & I grieve to say, the worst account of M^ Canning. When I 
had an opportunity of talking with L^ L[^sdowne] I found him 
greatly shocked by the event which we anticipate. I endeavoured 
to urge with all the effect I could, the magnitude of the crisis & the 
necessity of not deserting the public, so long as they were disposed 
to stand by a good cause. To all this he cordially assented & I should 
say that he appeared as vigorous as one could wish a prudent man to 
be. I also talked very freely to Lady L[ansdowne] & she is quite 
right in all respects. She feels that if we are dismissed ^ L^ 
L[ansdowne] will be relieved from an arduous & difficult position, 
but she is quite resolute in thinking that the greatest evil be to 
shew any want of self confidence in such an emergency. She also 
seems, as I guess, to think that he will be more easily excited to 
exertion than I should have expected. On the whole I think I did 
good & it is well that I had an opportunity of giving an early, if not 
the first impreosion. 

If I recollect right it was Peel who went to communicate to the 
King the account of L^ Liverpool's seizure, which looks as if it 
belonged to the Home Secretary to do so. This should be thought 
of in case of accidents. L[ansdowne] does not intend to be in town 
tomorrow unless it becomes necessary. I wrote a line to the D. of 
D[evonshire]. I begged him not to do any thing hastily & to wait 
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for the letter I should write tomorrow — ^but added that I thought he 
should not linger at Chatsworth unnecessarily. 

[PS.] What do you think will be the feeling of Canning’s friends 
& of Goderich — ^to attach themselves to the Whigs or to reunite 
with the Tories. I suppose that will depend on the disposition of the 
King. 

(Castle Howard MSS.) 

370. J. C. Herries to Robert. Peel. 

Montreal. Sunday, 5 August. — our note did not reach my house 
until I had left it for this place, which will account for your not 
receiving an answer to your kind invitation. I receive very bad 
accounts of Canning today. When I was with him on Thursday he 
was in bed and apparently excessively ill altho’ those about him 
called him “ better.” It appears to me out of all probability that he 
can long struggle with the anxieties and difficulties of his present 
office, even if he gets the better of the present attack. 

(Add. MS. 40394, ff. 166-7.) 

371. J. C. Herries to Robert Herries. 

Montreal. Sunday, 5 August — [Canning]. — ... It seems to me 
impossible that he can go on with such health, even if he should get 
over the present attack. What effect his death or resignation might 
have upon my fortunes I cannot even conjecture. I fear if it were 
to happen just now it would embarrass me exceedingly.^ You will 
be glad to learn that the rumours of my resignation have called forth 
from a great variety of quarters communications to me of good 
opinion & goodwill which are highly gratifying. When such assur- 
ances are given to a retiring Secretary to the Treasury, they have the 
appearance of being sincere. . . . 

(Herries MSS.) 

372. Henry Unwin Addington^ to Stratford Canning. 

London. 9 At^ust. Private. — ... You may possibly be sur- 
prised at my taking this painful occurrence so much to heart ; but, 

^ He was on the point of leaving England for a two months* continental 
holiday. 

2 Lord Sidmouth*s nephew. He was Charg6 d* Affaires at Washington, 
1823-5. 
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although tiU lately but little, or rather not at all, known to M^ 
Canning, he had treated me with such kindness, and had, since my 
return from America, shewn himself so invariably just, and friendly 
and liberal towards me, that there were few men towards whom I had 
a stronger attachment or a livelier feeling of gratitude than towards 
my departed chief. . . . 

About ten days before Canning's death I had dined at Chiswick 
with him quite en fetit comite, that is, with Gallatin, C. Grant (my 
new colleague) and Backhouse ; and at that time I was painfully 
struck with a ghastliness of feature, and dejection of air in my kind 
protector, which I had never before observed. I urged him to give 
up business, if possible, for a time, and follow Huskisson's example 
in taki n g a complete holiday. He told me he could not at that time, 
but added cheerfully, and rather playfully, that he hoped to get a 
comfortable respite from toil in September. I left him with a vague 
sense of apprehension, but not having the least presentiment of the 
appalling suddenness, and the visitation which fell upon him so 
shortly after. 

It was Portugal that killed him, or rather, it was the double office 
of Premier, and, still. Foreign Secretary (too much even for a 
Hercules in mind and body) which, in his debilitated state on his 
accession to the former, overwhelmed and crushed him. 

The Monday week before he died, he had been to Windsor on 
Portuguese affairs, when the King was struck by his altered appear- 
ance, and, I believe, desired Knighton to call upon him and question 
him about his health, which Knighton did next day ; but unfor- 
tunately M^ Canning was then occupied in drawing up a Minute for 
the Cabinet on Portuguese affairs, and, I am told by those who have 
seen it, a most masterly one. He therefore merely informed 
Knighton that he had not felt well for a long time, and was then 
anything but better. He could not speak to him at that moment 
however on that subject, but begged he would call again before he 
returned to Windsor. This Knighton did on the Thursday morning, 
I believe, and on again questioning M^ C. more closely he found that 
his liver and pleura were evidently at that moment in a state of high 
inflammation. Measures for subduing it were instantly resorted to, 
but it was too late. The constitution was too much enfeebled to 
bear sufficient depletion for attaining that end. The inflammation 
gradually spread and was attended with horrible agony. For four 
days before his death M^ Canning had been in a most singular state 
of half-wandering of mind. Every thought was evidently turned to 
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one subject and that a public one (Portugal) and he was incessantly 
dictating to Stapleton something that shewed perfect clearness of 
conception in the mind, but inability of the physical powers to 
produce it in that shape. It was accordingly a singular mixture of 
method and incoherency. At times, however, when he rallied a 
little, he talked with perfect sense and great correctness, when the 
tortures he endured were suspended for a while. Down to the last 
hour of lus existence he appeared to be arguing some point of public 
interest, and endeavouring to persuade some invisible auditor of the 
justness of his own impressions. Until very lately, even if then, he 
had not suspected the imminence of his danger, or rather the ardour 
of his own mind, not the desire of living, had refused to abandon the 
hope of recovery. I am convinced that the ungenerous and un- 
mitigated malignity of hostility which had pursued him ever since his 
accession to the Premiership had pressed painfully upon his feelings ; 
for, since a fortnight after that event, 1 have never seen him with 
an open or a cheerful brow. 

. . . You win easily understand how sensibly I must feel this 
afflicting stroke on every account; most I can truly say, from 
motives of personal grief : but also from those of personal interest 
in a certain degree : for M^ Canning hked me and thought well of me 
(I am speaking to an old friend, and therefore without either vanity 
or affectation) and would, I am sure, have pushed my fortunes. I 
am now once more “ on the bleak strand alone." Thanks to his 
friendship however in placing me in the charge, in part, of difficult 
negotiations, I am more known than I was, and have more title to 
claim consideration from others, although personally a stranger to 
them .... 

God bless you ! and believe me ever your afft® friend. 

(P.R.O., F.o. 352/16) 
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Lord Londonderry's Quarrel with the Foreign Office 

373. Lord Londonderry to Viscount Dudley and Ward. 

Holdernesse House. 14 [15] May. {Draft ). — I have just read in 
the old Times newspaper of to-day a libel upon my character in 
which it is stated that upon an application of mine for a pension 
out ** of the prescribed form " Lord Liverpool had himself endorsed 
these words, “This is too bad/'^ 

I feel persuaded that you will inform me whether in your opinion 
it be possible that accidentally or otherwise the ofi&ce over which 
you preside can have been accessory to such a statement.^ If 
the fact be true it will show that confidential or official documents 
are communicated for indirect purposes of personal attack, not 
where they can be met and answered. 

Whatever may be the character given of my proceedings in 
Parliament I disclaim anything but being direct and open against 
public men and public measures, and I despise any other mode too 
much to have recourse to it. 

I request therefore before I take any further steps, that you wffi 
have the goodness to favour me with an answer to the quere [sic] 
I have made, and that you wiU forward me as soon as possible copies 
of all the correspondence relating to my application for the pension, 
together with Canning's letter as to my services on the resignation 
of my Vienna Embassy.® 

(Londonderry MSS.) 


1 " It is a remarkable thing that among the of&cial papers of Lord Liver- 
pool, is one which contains an application for his diplomatic pension, out 
of the prescribed practice, by a certain marquis, raised by matrimony and 
other causes to an immense fortune ; and that the paper in question is endorsed 
by Lord Liverpool himself with the following note : — * This is too bad * " 
(the leading article). 

® The words in furnishing the means of this anon3nnous attack against 
me ” are scored out, and “ to such a statement ” substituted. 

® In September 1822, following Canning’s appointment as Foreign Secretary. 
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374. Viscount Dudley and Ward to Lord Londonderry. 

Foreign Office, Tuesday, 15 May. J past four p.m. — I have just 
received your letter and I lose no time in acquainting you that I 
have no reason whatever to suppose that the statement in the Times 
of today respecting yourself proceeded from any person connected 
with this office. For my own part I never so much as heard of 
it tin it appeared in the newspaper this morning. With regard 
to the documents of which you desire to have copies, you will excuse 
me if I decline giving a positive answer till I have had an opportunity 
of looking at them, which I will do without delay. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

375. Viscount Dudley and Ward to Lord Londonderry. 

Foreign Office. 22 May. — ^As I have seen in one of the news- 
papers a statement which could only have proceeded from some 
person acquainted with that correspondence relative to your appli- 
cation for a pension of which, at your own desire, I furnished you 
with copies some days ago, I think it right in order to prevent any 
misapprehension as to the real state of the fact, to observe that the 
wor^ alluded to in this article as not appearing on the copies I 
sent to you, do actually appear endorsed on your second letter to 
Planta,^ in the handwriting (as I am informed by persons 
acquainted with it) of the Earl of Liverpool. This endorsement 
not properly forming a part of the correspondence, I did not give 
directions that it should appear on the copy I sent to your Lord- 
ship. But I now deem it necessary to apprize you that it exists, 
since any reasoniug founded upon a contrary supposition must 
necessarily be erroneous. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

376. Lord Londonderry to Viscount Dudley and Ward. 

HoUernesse House. 23 May {Copy). — ^My absence at Chiswick, 
until a late hour last night prevented my answering your Lordship's 
letter sooner. 

As it now appears that a private and confidential remark of Lord 
Liverpool's, arising oiit of my private communications to Pknta, 
on my resignation of the Vienna Embassy (of the existence of which, 
or anything like it, I never could have the least intimation) has 
after a lapse of six or seven years been anon5nnously conveyed to 
iThen Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
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the public from the Foreign Office, and has now been, for the first 
time, officially communicated to me, I think it necessary for me 
to place all indirect attacks at defiance, and to show : 

From the records in the Foreign Ofi&ce, that all the diplomatic 
servants of the Crown have, since the passing of the Act, received 
pensions, with the exception of myself, who gave up to Lord Liver- 
pool's nomination a Mfiitary Government ^ of £600 a year for life, 
without any equivalent, in 1821, the year preceding my retirement 
from the Vienna Embassy. 

To show the estimation in which my humble services, military 
and diplomatic, were held by my Sovereign and superiors, during 
thirty years service, and especi^y during the period I held the 
situation of his Majesty's Ambassador at Vienna. To prove the 
latter, I have letters of my Sovereign which form testimonials so 
indisputable that I am well persuaded his Majesty, from a high 
sense of justice, would be graciously pleased to allow me to make 
known, what his royal sentiments were, solely with regard to my 
conduct and services, as his Majesty's Ambassador, when his 
Majesty is apprized that I humbly solicit this permission in conse- 
quence of having to contend against the anon3nnous circulation of 
private and confidential remarks, which only could have transpired 
through the Department under which I served, and from which 
I did, on my resignation, receive expressions of the strongest and 
most marked approbation of my public conduct. I have also to 
request your Lordship to cause me to receive from your office 
copies of the testimonials which I received from the Department 
during my official employment at Vienna, Troppau, Laybach, and 
also while with the Prince of Sweden,® after the Battle of Leipsic. 

It appears to me I can only thus, by facts, repel the anon5nnous 
circulation of private and confidential remarks made against me, 
to all appearance, in consequence of measures openly taken by me 
of late, in my place, as a peer of Parliament ; but which, from 
whatever channel they may proceed, or from whatever motive they 
may have been circulated, not deter me from performing what 
I consider my duty at this crisis. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 


^The Govemorslup of Fort Charles, in Port Rojral, Jamaica, which was 
given to Sir Benjamin Bloomfield. See George IV Corresp., No. 1027. 

® Bemadotte, who in 1818 became King of Sweden and Norway as Charles 
XIV. 
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377. Viscount Dudley and Ward to Lord Londonderry. 

Foreign Office. 24 May . — Owing to my imavoidable absence 
from this office yesterday, I did not receive your Lordship's letter 
of that date till this morning. I will direct the testimonial to your 
Lordship’s conduct in your civil service abroad to be searched for 
and furnished to you. This I shall do readily because the docu- 
ments in question axe public, official, and in my own custody. But 
if your Lordship widies me, as I collect from a former part of your 
letter, to ask his Majesty’s permission for you to make use of letters 
written to you directly by his Majesty, that is what I dedme to 
do as a thing altogether out of the sphere of my duties. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 


378. The Duke of Wellington to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

London, 25 May . — I don’t see how you can give any further 
knswer to this letter. He does not deny the (ffiarge of sending 
information to the Times, and that point remains as stated in your 
letter. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

379. The Marquess of Londonderry’s Memorandum. 

Lord Londonderry’s case is simply this : 

ist When his Majesty was graciously pleased to give him a peerage 
on signing the Treaties of Vienna and Paris, for diplomatic and 
military services, he was, he believes, the only one who did not 
then obtain a pension, with the honour of a peerage, for his own 
services. Lords Cathcart, Beresford, Combermere, Lynedoch, Hill, 
&c. j&c. have received it. 

2/ When Lord Londonderry after eleven years of diplomatic 
service abroad, was the Ofiiy individual who did not obtain a pension, 

. all other employfe, after their proper period of service, having 
obtained it, he avows he did ask for that which all others enjoyed, 
not only because he did not wish to be the first who should pro- 
fessionally give an example of abandoning it, but also because he 
has such testimonials in writing, of his Majesty's approbation, as 
well as of that of his Government, as he thinks, were rarely accorded 
to any individual, and if any censure is endeavoured to be passed 
against him, he must produce such testimonials. 

3. Lord Londonderry voluntarily abandoned the Government of 
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Fort Charles, yielding £800 a year, to make an arrangement for 
Lord Bloomfield, convenient at the time, for his Majesty and for 
the Government. 

4. Lord Londonderry is in no receipt of any kind from the 
Government but a Regiment, which produces, from the manner 
in which it is necessary to keep it up, no emolument whatever. 

5. Lord Londonderry, if he had not obtained a large fortune by 
marriage, and if the calamity had not occurred which put him 
at the head of his family,^ woiidnow have a peerage, with the small 
fortune of a younger brother, and nothing from the public, to 
support such honour, after twenty years’ service. 

6. Lord Londonderry wishes the position of all his cotemporaries 
with respect to emoluments, pensions. Governments, &c. &c., to 
be contrasted with his own. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

380. The Duke of Wellington to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

London. 26 May. — I have looked over the Times of yesterday, 
and I confess that till you drew my attention to the impudent 
paragraph referred to I did not think it alluded to your famfiy.^ 
Rely upon it that it will not answer to bring personal matters into 
■discussion in Parliament unless they are of a nature to interest 
the public at the moment. 

Lord Dudley has answered you that he will not apply for per- 

1 Castlereagh's suicide in 1822. 

* “ . . . It has certainly been the object of Canning's Administration, 
though in the face of many difi&culties interposed by his coUeagues, to liberalize 
(if we may use the expression) the measures of Government, to open a more 
generous system of intercourse with strangers, and to disaUow the hereditary 
pretensions of family pnde at home. It has been his fortune singly and 
individually, with some spirit and no httle skill, to drive away the flock of 
harpies, who, in their own persons, or those of their fathers, had fastened their 
beaks and talons in the body of the State for upwards of sixty years. We 
take one example, though we could cite many. Whoever considers that the 
grandfather of a Minister happily now no more, and his surviving brother, 
was a ragged Scotchman (a Scotchman I — ^what reflections that single word 
•calls up in our minds !) — was a ragged Scotchman, canying a pack, and that 
smce the pack was laid down, the family has had really no other trade but 
that of statesmen — ^with some leases, we believe, procured in that character, 
•from the Dry-salters* Company, in London ; — ^whoever, we say, considers these 
circumstances, and views the wealth and connexions of the family at this 
day, may conceive the rate at which this unhappy country has been plundered, 
and how the plunderers have been protected by their numbers and 
-union. . . .** 
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mission for you to publish the King’s letters. It will rest with you 
to determine whether the documents which he will send you are 
sufficient for your own justification, and what steps you mil take 
afterwards. But of this I am certain, that the less the public is 
brought into personal matters, and the more direct all measures, 
respecting them are, the better. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

381. The Duke of Wellington to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

London. 29 May . — I return the enclosed letter which shows 
what I knew before, that the King was well pleased with your 
resignation of your Gov* of Fort Charles. 

The question is not whether the term too bad was properly or 
improperly applied to your application for the diplomatic pension, 
but whether the observation containing that term ought to have 
been published anonymously by the Foreign Office. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

382. The Duke of Wellington to the Marquess of Londonderry. 

London. 6 June . — I am in general against anything of the kind 
that this letter is which is not absolutely necessary ; and I confess 
that I don’t think anything further is necessary either for your 
justification or for any other purpose. I would therefore recom- 
mend not to send or to publish this letter. It is after all only a 
repetition of what passed before, and you really do not require it. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

383. Viscount Dudley and Ward to Lord Londonderry. 

Foreign Office. 7 July . — . • . In that answer [to Lord London- 
derry’s letter of 14 May] I said that I had no reason to believe 
that the statement in the Times ” proceeded from any person in 
the Foreign Office. Now what I intended to convey by this 
assurance — ^which your Lordship seems to have taken in a more 
extended sense — ^was, that I felt certain that no communication,, 
direct or indirect, had been made on the subject from the Foreign 
Office to the "Times” or any other newspaper — ^but I did not 
mean to take upon myself to afi 5 rm that the fact alluded to in that 
paragraph might not have become known through the conversation 
of some person who had derived his information from hence. 

This distinction is sufficiently obvious, and I insist upon it the- 
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more because, though I should consider it highly improper in any 
person belonging to this office to furnish such a paragraph to a 
newspaper (especially if it were for a hostile or vinffictive purpose) 
yet I can by no means admit that an application made by a public 
servant to a Minister for public money, upon public grounds, or 
the opinion of that Minister upon the merits of that application, 
should be reckoned a profound and inviolable secret. 

If your Lordship asks why this fact, after having remained so 
long in obscurity, should at that particular moment have been 
disclosed, I have only to remind you that an allusion publicly made 
by yourself to your Lordship’s application for a pension, a short 
time before the paragraph in question appeared, was naturally 
calculated to give rise to conversation and to suggest a reference 
to the correspondence which had taken place upon that subject. 
If the result of such conversation and reference was to revive the 
recollection of a fact which was before little known and little 
regarded, if not (as I really beEeve to be the case) wholly forgotten, 
the fault, if any, lies at your own door. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

384. Lord Londonderry to Viscount Dudley and Ward. 

HoUernesse House, 8 July , — ^As your Lordship, in your letter 
of the 7*^ inst., has studiously avoided saying an;^hing upon my 
professional right to the same recompense as the late Ambassadors 
at Paris, S* Petersburg and The Ha^e, and every other individual 
of his Majesty’s diplomatic service, since the late Act of Parliament, 
who has served the country upwards of ten years, I shall only 
reassert my fair claim and repeat the strange injustice that should 
have brought Lord Liverpool’s name and mine, after a lapse of 
seven years, before the public upon this point. 

However your Lordship may qualify the circumstance, it is now 
an admitted fact that this subject was revived through the medium 
of the Foreign Office, and the attack was made on me and reference 
had to the correspondence, “ not from aii allusion publicly made by 
myself on my application for a pension a short time before the 
paragraph in question appeared ” — but because I stated in Parlia- 
ment that the late Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had secured 
for himself while in office the pension of £3,000 a year, thus placing 
his object beyond the power of any subsequent opinion, and acting 
widely different from his predecessors.^ 

1 See Lord Londonderry's speecL on 7 May {Pari, Deb., N.S., xvii. 564) . 
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I beg also to remark that I brought forward my observations on 
the printed papers before the House, solely to demonstrate the 
increased patronage, the enormous expenditure of secret service 
^ld home, and the sums laid out on the house and furniture in Down- 
ing Street. ' I distinctly declared, when re m a r ki n g on the pension 
list, that I would not enter into any personal question, however 
rmjustifiably I had been treated by the late acts of the Fordgn 
Office. Your Lordship, instead of replsdng to my public points 
■of observation, launched into a private attach upon me, and as 
this had been the usual course adopted towards me, I am free to 
admit that I had deliberately and advisedly prepared m3?self with 
the papers accordingly, as I shall invariably do whenever I suspect 
your Lordship's acknowledged abilities may assail me. 

With respect to pubEdty being given to this correspondence, I 
am not aware that I intimated such a specific intention. My friends 
are entirely satisfied at the exposS of the Foreign Office, and my 
■enemies and political adversaries may be found at your Lordship’s 
■door. But undoubtedly your Lordship as weE as myself may 
publish any part of our official communications we think proper, 
without reference to either, although I have now no greater wish 
than your Lorddiip to prolong them. 

(Londondeny MSS.) 

385. Viscount Dudley and Ward to Lord Londonderry. 

Foreign Office. 10 July . — ^It is perfectly true that I not only 
avoided but absolutely refused to enter into the discussion of your 
Lordship’s claims to a farther recompense for your professional 
services. I did so under an impression which, though it now appears 
to be erroneous, was not unfairly derived from ifre tenor of your 
letters — ^that the mention your Lordship made of this subject was 
■as a question of character, and with reference to the view which 
might be taken by the public of your application for a pension. 

In the House of Lords I had purposdy confined m3rsdf to a state- 
ment of facts which I thought was called for by some parts of your 
Lorddiip’s speech, and I resolved in correspondence as well as in 
■debate to abstain from pronouncing judgment upon a point with 
-which I had no concern — the propriety or impropriety of your 
Lorddiip’s conduct. 

If however — which I must infer from the letter which I received 
yesterday morning, your Lordship means to address offiddly to 
me, as the person holding the seals of the Foreign Department, 
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your claim for a retiring pension, the nature of the case is altogether 
changed, and it will be my duty to consider that claim and to 
decide whether I shall or shall not recommend it to his Majesty's 
favour. . . . 

(Londonderry MSS.) 

386. Lord Londonderry to Viscount Dudley and Ward. 

Holdernesse House, ii July , — Having served his Majesty thirty 
years — ^twenty as a soldier and ten as Ambassador — Shaving received 
the thanks of my Sovereign, of Parliament and of all my superiors, 
I thought myself justly entitled to claim the same retirement as 
other diplomatic servants, more especially as I resigned, for the 
convenience of his Majesty's Government (without any equivalent) 
my Military Government of Fort Charles, the reward of my early 
campaigns. 

That his Majesty will deign to consider these circumstances at 
a proper period, his Majesty's constant protection and kindness 
towards me entitles me to believe. But your Lordship misunder- 
stood me if you supposed I should apply through your Lordship to 
press my claim or attempt to urge any appeal through the present 
Administration. 

(Londonderry MSS.) 


U 
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The Ministry and the Corn Bill ^ 

387. Viscount Goderich to William Huskisson. 

Downing Street. 1 June . — I return you the Duke’s letter & clause 
which you diA shew to me the other day. The account which you 
give of your answer to him explains what I had heard, and I believe 
he intends to move a clause to the effect of giving the corn now 
warehoused a priority up to 66s* It clearly would be fatal to the 
Bill if introduced as an amendment : but after what you have said 
about it, will it not be very difficult to avoid its insertion, unless 
I can undertake to say that the Govn* wiU avail itself of the power 
of amendment during the session in order to give effect to such 
a proposition by moving it in the House of Commons ? I wish 
very much I could see you this morning (between one & three) upon 

1 The Corn Bill of 1827 was designed, first, to put an end to the remarkable 
fluctuations in the price of com smce 1815 ; second, to give reasonable 
protection to the farmer when prices were low ; and third, to give reasonable 
protection to the consumer when prices were high. A fixed duty would fulfil 
none of these purposes ; when prices were high, it could not be maintained ; 
when prices were low, it would not give adequate protection to the producer. 
The duty was accordmgly to vary with the price of com, and the sliding scale 
was designed to keep file price fluctuating as narrowly as possible round 60 
shillings per Winchester quarter. This was the medium price between the 
average of the previous twelve years {i.e. 645. iid.) and the average of the 
last six years of that period (i.e. 55s. gd .) ; it was also the average of the 
last four years. When the price was 60 shillings the duty was to be 20 
shillings : for every nse of one shilling above 60 shillings, the duty was to be 
reduced by 2 shillmgs, and for every fall of i shilling below 60 shillings, the 
duty was to be increased by 2 shillings. When, therefore, the pnce rose to 
70 shillmgs, foreign com would be imported free of duty, except for the 
ordinary Customs House registration fee of i shilling. Speculation in the 
com trade was to be avoided by making a weekly instead of a quarterly 
ofi&cial calculation of the average price. It was a moderate measure which 
satisfied neither Tory Protectiomsts nor free traders, but it was acceptable 
to the majonty of the House of Commons, which passed the Bill on 12 April. 
It went to the Upper House after the Easter recess. On i June Wellington 
carried an amendment to the effect that no foreign com bonded in English 
warehouses, should ever be taken out for home consumption when the average 

290 
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this point, as I think it by no means impossible that the fate of 
the Bill may turn upon it. The proposition by the Duke of such 
a clause, founded upon your letter, will doubtless be received 
favorably by all of whatever party who carp at the Bill & want 
some amendment or modification. As far as I am concerned I 
have no very great objection to the clause, altho’ I cannot but think 
that the object might be more conveniently attained by postponing 
the operation of the Bill till Nov^ 15, or till Feby 15^^ as regards aU 
corn imported subsequently to a given date, & leaving it as it stands 
with respect to the com now in warehouse, thus giving to the latter 
a priority of three or six months. If, however, I see you today, 
we can talk this matter over. . . . 

(Add. MS. 38749, ff. 272-3 ) 

388. Viscount Goderich to George Canning. 

6 June . — I received the enclosed from the Duke of Wellington 
last night. Under all the circumstances of the question, it appears 
to me that his letter constitutes a case which would justify us in 
giving him a pont d'or for retreat. And with that view I propose 
to write the accompanying answer, which pledges us to nothing 
but a readiness to consider any proposition of which the object 
should be to prevent fraud. If any such proposition could be 
moulded into a form not inconsistent with the principle of the 

price was below 66 sbiUings. The Bill was designed to remove the system 
of prohibition that had been in operation since 1815, and Goderich therefore 
opposed the amendment as being at variance with the principle of the Bill. 
Wellington was under the wrong impression that Huskisson, to whom he 
wrote on 24 May, privately approved of the proposed amendment. Huskisson 
said that he personally would not object to a clause that no com bonded 
after the passing of the present Bill should be allowed to be entered for home 
consumption till the average price had reached 66 shillings ; and that thence- 
forward all com so bonded, or thereafter imported, should come under the 
regulations of the Bill ** ; but he added, ** I am afraid that even this amend- 
ment would prove fatal to the Bill ” in the House of Commons. Wellington 
put himself in the wrong by making public this private letter in the debate 
on I June, without Huskisson’s permission. On the Report stage the Govern- 
ment tried to get nd of Wellington’s clause, but it was defeated by 133 v. 
122, and the Bill was abandoned. As, however, the harvest prospects were 
rather unfavourable, and the price of com had been steadily nsmg, the 
Government decided to introduce a temporary Warehoused Com BUI, by 
which the com then in bond, amounting to about 600,000 quarters, might be 
taken out of bond on payment of such duties as would have been paid had 
the Government’s Com Bill become law. This Bill was passed. 

The Duke’s correspondence with Huskisson is published in Pari. Deh., N.S., 
xvii. 1325-31. 
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BiU, and if his clause should in consequence be withdrawn by him- 
self, or its rejection by us acquiesced in by him, would such a result 
not be equivalent to a successful division, and would it not be 
preferable to a discussion and a division in which some friends of 
the Government might be inconveniently compromised ? Let me 
know what you think of my proposed letter. The proposition itself 
may be discussed at Cabinet today. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

389. George Canning to Viscount Goderich. 

6 June . — I suggest two omissions for your consideration, which 
do not vary the sense, but only diminish the appearance of empresse- 
ment. From the marvellous capacity for readmg letters in his own 
sense, which distinguishes your correspondent, I think this pre- 
caution very desirable for your sake, if, as I suspect, it should turn 
out that there is nothing very necessary or very expedient to be 
done. The report of a compromise (which will infallibly be circu- 
lated for the next two or tiiree days) will check the zeal of our 
friends and retard the return of our deserters. In effect this pro- 
posal is made for them, to protect them, by keeping them unvoted. 
But I do not say that it ought not therefore to be considered. 

(Harewood MSS.) 

390. The Duke of Wellington to Viscount Goderich. 

London. 8 June . — I received last night upon my return home 
your letter and the Average BiU, to which I cannot suggest any 
amendment that would produce the effect which I had in view when ' 
I proposed the amendment in the Committee on the Corn BUI. 

I beUeve you ought to leave out Mark Lane altogether, as in 
fact the sales there have but little connection with the subsistence 
•of London ; and the com brought there generaUy by sea has been 
the subject of trafl&ck, and its price has probably formed the average 
•of some other place. 

The evil of which I complain, and which is so generaUy felt is the 
faciUty afforded by the warehouse system to compleat the objects 
of a fraud committed in making up the averages. 

If you wiU look into the Minutes of the Lords' Committee you 
wUl see that the witnesses are unanimous, I think with one ex- 
ception, that nothing is so easy as to commit a fraud in making 
up the averages ; and I don't beUeve that any member of that 
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Committee has made up his mind as to the periods at which it 
would be most adviseable to take the averages in order to prevent 
frauds. The alteration in the Bill to which you have consented 
relative to this subject is not a remedy for frauds so much as for 
the inequality of price which would be the result of the weekly 
averages. 

The evil then in relation to frauds remains as it was, when the 
Com Committee in the Lords closed their labours ; that is to say, 
the averages liable to frauds, and the warehouses affording the ready 
means of immediately taking advantage of the success of the frauds 
committed in making the averages. 

Nothing was ever said in respect to the warehouses when the 
Cabinet ^scussed Lord Liverpool's plan in November last, nor 
afterwards ; nor indeed did the Cabinet see the Bill before it was 
introduced into the House of Commons. But in point of fact the 
Bill when introduced laid the duty upon com upon importation 
whether into warehouse or otherwise ; and this must have been 
the sense in which it was originally intended, that the measure 
should be carried into execution. This sense is most consistent 
with the opinions of all those who approved of the measure because 
it was likely to prevent what was called a glut. 

As soon as I saw the BiU I took into consideration the mode of 
curing the evil which the Lords' Committee had made obvious. 
This cure you will observe cannot be effected excepting by some 
check upon the warehouse system as applicable to com. It may 
fairly be questioned whether the warehouse system is applicable 
to an experiment in the com trade such as that which we are about 
to try in this country ; but this appears to me quite certain, that 
if it is necessary to allow the warehouse system to continue, as I 
believe, it must be regulated or it will defeat the objects of the Bill. 

It is not necessary that I should discuss the different schemes 
which have been proposed to check the operation of this system. 
I don't see the force of the objection to the scheme adopted by the 
Committee on the Bill founded upon its being contra^ to the 
principle of Lord Liverpool's plan. If we are in earnest in respect 
to the duties, as I conclude we are, we do not lay them on to obtain 
revenue, but we mean that they should act as a prohibition. Then 
why not prohibit in terms not the com trade itsdf which can be 
and is regulated by duty, but that part of the the [sic] warehouse 
branch of the trade which it is quite dear will be applied to the 
purposes of fraud and eventually will destroy the system. I am 
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perfectly aware that this prohibition cannot have any effect beyond 
the expence of warehousing in Holland corn to be eventually sent 
here ; which expence by reference to the Minutes of the Lords' 
Committee you will see amounts to from four to five shillings a 
quarter. Why should you not instead of a prohibition lay on a 
duty of four shillings a quarter upon corn brought into warehouse 
here, payable as long as the price should be below 70 shillings, to 
be drawn back upon exportation ? This would put the warehouses 
here and in Holland upon the same footing ; with this advantage 
only in favour of those here that the holders of com in warehouse 
here would have their commodity on the spot ready to take ad- 
vantage of the market, while those having the com in Holland would 
have to send for it. 

But this amendment will occasion the rejection of the Bill in 
the House of Commons as will all the others, or any amendment of 
the Bill according to the judgment of the Speaker, even including 
that respecting the averages to which you have agreed.^ But the 
Gov* have a remedy in their hands ; and this is the point to which 
I wish to draw your attention. Was the Committee of the House 
of Lords to be considered as nothing ? Is no notice to be taken 
and nothing to be done in consequence of the information there 
acquired ? Is it possible that the Gov* with that information before 
them can desire to send away a large body of men dissatisfied with 
their measure ; and certain that it will be destroyed by frauds 
which must be distressing to them, their tenants and their friends ? 
I believe that the Bill will answer and will give satisfaction if some- 
thing effectual is done to remedy permanently the inconvenience 
complained of ; and surely it cannot be the object of Gov* to force 
a measure of this description. I would not have moved on the 
subject at all, if I had not thought it absolutely necessary ; and I 
consulted Huskisson; and I wished to act, and thought I was 
acting under his directions. I believe that only as far back as last 
session, but if not, in the session before the last, a Com Bill amended 
in the Lords by Lord Malmesbury was rejected in the Commons, 
was brought in again in the Commons with its amendments and 

^ In a letter to the Duke dated 31 May, Lord Colchester, a former Speaker 
of the House of Commons, pomted out that as the Com Bill was A Bill to 
grant certam duties or customs on Cora,” the House of Lords had no power 
to amend it, the exclusive claim of the Commons to regulate all matters of 
supply having uniformly been asserted since their famous Resolution of 3 July 
1678 (Colchester Diary, iii. 513). 
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passed. But this would not be necessary in this case. Undertake 
the arrangement yourself. Enable me to say that I am satisfied ; 
and I will withdraw the amendment upon the Report. 

(Add MS. 40862, ff. 210-14.) 

391. Lord Seaford to Viscount Granville. 

Sunning Hill, Thursday evening. 14 June . — ^We have been beat. 

Government Opposition 

Present 78 Present 85 

Proxies 44 4^ 

122 133 

and yesterday Goderich announced that he should not take any 
further charge of the Bill, which provoked a most violent speech 
from Lord Grey. There was nothing very remarkable in Tuesday’s 
debate. Holland, as I am told, made a very good and very enter- 
taining speech. I did not hear it, as I was in the H. of C. listening 
to a debate on a motion of D^ Lushington’s on the situation of the 
coloured free population in Jamaica, which interested me more 
immediately than the worn out arguments on the corn question.^ 

It is said the Duke of Wellington wiU move the 2^ reading of 
the Corn Bill tomorrow — ^whether Gov^ will now oppose it to the 
extent of dividing against it I do not know. But at any rate it 
will be thrown out in the H. of C. and no other Bill will be proposed 
by Gov*. I was told today that in that case Western would pro- 
pose a Bill according to his notions. But I do not know that my 
authority is good for anything. I have not seen a list of the division. 
But I observed Lord Macclesfield among us after having sent in 
his resignation, L^ Errol did not vote. But I have been told 
he paired. Lord Eldon voted with the other ex-Ministers, having 
been absent on the first division. C[anning] is angry but not 
violent. How the K. feels about it I have not heard. He is very 
well and has been at the Races every day. . . . 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/9.) 

392. The Earl of Morley to Viscount Granville. 

Friday. 15 June.—k few hours after I wrote to you on Tuesday 
our defeat took place. Nothing very particular occurred beyond 

1 Lord Seaford was a West Indian proprietor. 
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the newspapers communicate. But before the division I thought 
we had a majority in the House, though it was known in the 
morning that the proxies outnumbered us. It is certainly very 
unlucky for Canning to have inherited, or rather to have adopted 
as a Government question this measure which he had proclaimed 
as emanating entirely from Liverpool. It has of course brought 
into concert many persons who not otherwise have ranged them- 
selves ags* Government, and it has I may almost say formed an 
Opposition. 

I do not exactly know in what manner the affair will terminate. 
My opinion certainly is that it will be highly unwise in Government 
to abet any clamour, and that that which is best for the country 
noight eventually be best for the Government — consequently that 
they ought to pass the best Bill they can, and especially not to 
allow Parliament to separate with the prohibitory law up to 80s. 
and the chance of the coimtry being agitated the whole of next 
year. Present prospects of harvest &c. are most favourable, but 
they may not be realized, and as the stock of British com on hand 
is but small, serious consequences may follow from the law being 
suffered to remain exactly as it is. . . . 

(P.R.O., G. & ID. 29/9.) 

393. George Canning to Lord Binning. 

17 June. — . . . His Majesty has authorized me to assure Lord 
Macclesfield through you that he should be grieved to lose the 
service of so old and attached a friend of his family. I daresay 
Lord Macclesfield will like to receive this intelligence, and therefore 
I shall not trouble his Lordship with any more formal answer to 
his letter. . . 

(Harewood MSS.) 

394. Lord Seaford to Viscount Granville. 

A [udle]y Sq., Tuesday. 19 June. — My first feehng was, like yours, 
that the best course for the Gov^ would be, not now to attempt to 
carry any Com Bill. Such too was, I believe. Canning’s disposition. 
But upon consideration it appeared that however tempting, in a 
spirit of Party hostility, such a course might be, it would be attended 
yrith too much inconvenience and hazard to the coimtry to be 
justifiable. Much com it seems has been imported, in reliance on 

1 Binning had married Macclesfield’s daughter. 
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the carr5dng of the Corn Bill. Orders have been given to a large 
amount for manufactures to be paid for in com, and consequently 
great mercantile distress would result from leaving the old pro- 
hibitory law in force. A strong wish was also expressed by many 
of the agricultural friends of Gov* that some measure should be 
brought forward — and accordingly, as you will see in the papers, 
Canimg yesterday proposed a measure the purport of which is to 
admit the corn now in bond, under the regulations of the rejected 
BiU, till the i®* of May — ^thus limiting the amount to about 560,000 
quarters, and affording time for the enactment of a permanent 
measure in the next session. This measure was adopted with a 
most triumphant majority, but it also appeared, I think, evidently 
in the debate, that the country would not have been satisfied 
without some such measure, and that in the attempt to throw the 
odium of the failure of the original Bill on the ex-Ministers, the 
Gov* would have made themselves liable to the odium of leaving 
the country unprotected from the inconveniences of sbarcity, and 
of sacrificing the public interests to Party spirit — ^whereas now, the 
odium (and I am happy to say it is very considerable) falls, without 
any set off, upon the ex-Ministers and ultra landlords. The only 
point on which I have a doubt is the reception of the new BiU 
in the H. of I fear it will not meet with as little opposition as 
Canning in his opening speech yesterday professed to expect. 

As to the probable changes which may take place when Parlia- 
ment is prorogued, I know absolutely nothing. I had heard that 
L^ Anglesey would like Ireland, but what you say of Sir Geo. 
Murray is quite new to me. The command of the army will I fear 
be a great difi&culty. 

How does Dudley go on with you ? And what think you of his 
sufficiency to hold it on — ^say for a year ? 

The new Com BiU wiU of course prolong the session, but C[anning] 
says not beyond the end of the month. There is however no 
judging tiU one can ascertain in some degree the temper of the 
H. of L^s with respect to it. . . . 

The visit to the Lodge was I understand quite satisfactory, and 
the K. in as good and as bad humour as could be desired. 

(P.R.O., G. & D. 29/9.) 

395. George Canning to the Marquess Wellesley. 

Downing Street 21 June, Private and Confidential — I have 
duly received your several letters of last week. I deeply regret 
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your decision as to Vienna ; but I will not contest it any longer. 
Considering it as final, I have now submitted the whole of our late 
correspondence upon the subject of your wishes to the King. His 
Majesty is at Windsor. I shall therefore not have an opportunity 
of taking his pleasure till Saturday or Sunday next (the only days 
that I can get away from town). You shall hear from me immedi- 
ately upon my return, and so (as you desire) shall Lady Wellesley. 
I cannot doubt his Majesty's decision : though I do not venture 
to assume it. 

I have made no engagement respecting the vacant Irish peerage, 
and will not make any. Have you made any promise, or held out 
encouragement to anyone respecting the next Representative Peer- 
age ? Lord Lansdowne is very anxious for Lord Meath. I have, 
as you know, the highest respect for Lord Meath's character. If 
you should think fit to recommend him, it would I think be desirable 
that you should do so as of your own choice, and upon your own 
sense of his merits. This you might do, even if there were no 
vacancy at the time of your coming away. 

Our session has been prolonged by the success of the D. of W.'s 
disastrous amendment on the Com Bill. But we have a new Bill 
afloat, which is passing through the H. of Commons without any 
opposition, and wiU, I trast, not encounter any serious impediment 
in the Lords. In that case we may prorogue on Saturday sennight 
the — or Monday the 2^ July. . . . 

(Add. MS. 37297, ff. 358-9.) 

396. Frances, Viscountess Sandon to the Marchioness of Bute.^ 

22 June , — ^The new Ministry is very strong, I think, in the House 
of Commons, and the rejection of the Com Bill by the House of 
Lords will contribute to strengthen it both there and in the coun- 
ty; but the division between the two Houses is an awkward 
circumstance, and Canning's temper is not, I am afraid, likely to 
heal it. 

(Sandon MSS.) 

397. Lord Seaford to Viscount Granville. 

A\i 4 dl^y Sq, Friday, 23 June , — . . . There has been some 
sharpish sparring in the H. of L<is on Tuesday and Wednesday on 
the subject of the animadversions which were made in the H. of C. 

1 Frances, daughter of the fourth Earl and first Marquess of Bute, married 
Lord Harrowby's eldest son. Viscount Sandon. 
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on the conduct of the ex-Ministers and other opposers of the Corn 
Bill — ^which shewed great soreness, particularly on the part of Lord 
Grey. They are probably beginning to be aware of the disgust 
which their conduct has excited in the country. The Government 
have gained popularity in proportion as the Opposition have lost 
it, and there is no doubt but that the result of the corn question 
has been advantageous to them. 

The new Corn Bill has proceeded rapidly through the H. of C. 
It is to be read a third time today, and unless there should be 
more opposition than is expected in the H. of (and indeed, more 
than is professed by the opponents of the former Bill) we shall 
get through it next week, and be prorogued on Saturday the 30**^. 

I shall be heartily glad when the session is closed, if only for 
C[anning]’s sake, who certainly is overworked, though he stands it 
better than I had expected. I am afraid, from some comments 
which I heard, that he was rather warmer in his second speech on 
Monday than you would approve. In his first, which I heard, 
there was nothing to find fault with. And last night, as far as I 
can judge from the report, he was very temperate with Knatchbull. 

Huskisson's explanation of what passed between him and the 
D. of Wellington was quite triumphant, and has damaged the Duke 
very essentially. Peel’s defence of him, in which he said he was 
sure the D. did not move his amendment as a Party measure, 
because he had not previously communicated with him, proves 
that they have engaged in a systematic opposition, and shews that 
the D. was not at liberty to have accepted the offer of Commander- 
in-Chief, and that the exception which he took to the expressions 
in the K.’s letter, was not his only motive (if indeed it was a true 
one) for declining to recall his resignation. . . . 

(P.R.0 , G. & D. 29/9-) 

398. Lord Seaford to Viscount Granville. 

A[udley'\ Sq, Monday night. 25 June , — . . . We read the new 
Com Bill a second time today. The Duke of Wellington entered 
into an explanation of his motives for proposing the amendment to 
the former Bill, and read two long letters that passed between him 
and Huskisson, but supported the new BiU. The explanation was 
a lame one, and the speech feeble — ^but no symptoms of temper in 
it. Lord Grey entered into a similar justification not only of 
himself but of the Duke of WeUin^on — ^not a powerful speech, 
but specious — ^and just such a one as it would not have been difficult 
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to answer — and therefore such as was most desirable to he answered, 
but it was left to make its impression, and we broke up without a 
division. He was evidently very sore, and in one or two parts 
bitter, but not violently. 

It is now clear that we shall close on Friday and be prorogued 
on Monday. . . , 

(P.R O., G. & D. 29/9.) 
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Whigs.] (Bagot, Canmng and His Friends, ii. 399.) 

19. Canning to the King. [List of Whigs now taking office.] 

(George IV Corresp., No. 1331.) 

Littleton to Leigh. [Government’s parliamentary posi- 
tion.] (A. Aspinall, Brougham and the Whig Party, p, 
280.) 

20. Princess Lieven to her brother. [Difficulties of Canning’s 

situation.] (L. G. Robmson, Lieven Letters, p. 97.) 

Sir H. Taylor to Wellmgton. [The Duke’s controversy with 
Canning.] (W.N.D., iv. 33.) 

21. Godench to the King. [Debate in House of Lords.] (George IV 

Corresp., No. 1332 ) 

Wellington to Taylor, [^^y he resigned his military 
command.] (W.N.D., iv. 34.) 

The Kmg to Wellington. [Inviting him to resume office of 
Commander-in-Chief,] (Ibid., iv. 35.) 

22. Wellington to the King. [Declming to recall his resignation.] 

(Ibid., IV. 36.) 

Canning to the Kmg. [Irish judicial appointments.] (George 
IV Corresp., No. 1333.) 

Ca nnin g to Wellesley. [His parliamentary position ; con- 
troversy with the Duke ; Wellesley’s future.] (^ellesley 
Papers, ii. 157.) 

Lyttelton to Bagot. [Government’s parliamentary position.] 
(Bagot, Canning and His Friends, ii. 402.) 
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May 28. Canning to the King (2 letters) : 

[Unconciliatory language of Duke*s adherents.] (Staple- 
ton, Canning and His Times, p. 599.) 

[Debate in Commons.] [George IV Corresp., No. 1337.) 
Sefton to Creevey. [Defending the Coalition.] [Creevey 
Papers, p. 459) 

31, Creevey to Sefton. [Attacking the Coalition.] [Ibid., p. 460.) 
Cannmg to the King. [Debate in Commons.] [George IV 
Corresp., No. 1341.) 

n.d. Lyndhurst to Knighton [Brougham and professional pro- 
motion.] [Ibid., No. 1334.) 

n.d. Lyndhurst to the Kmg. [Brougham and a silk gown.] [Ibid,, 
No. 1335] 

June 2. Campbell to his brother. [Brougham's patent of precedence.] 
(Hardcastle’s Campbell, i. 445.) 

Wellesley to Canning. [His forthcoming removal from Irish 
Government.] [Wellesley Papers, ii. 190.) 

3. Stapleton's Memorandum. [Canning's fear of a great struggle 

between property and population.] (Stapleton, Official 
Corresp, of Canning, ii. 321.) 

4. Canning to Bagot. [Offering him Governor-Generalship of 

Bengal.] (Bagot, Canning and His Friends, ii. 404.) 

5. Canning to Bagot. [Withdrawmg the offer.] [Ibid,, u. 405.) 
Princess Lieven to her brother. Wellington has compromised 

his reputation.] (L. G. Robinson, Lieven Letters, p. 100.) 
7. Canning to Wellesley. [Provision for Wellesley after his 
return to England.] (JVellesley Papers, ii. 192.) 

Enroll to the Kmg. [Resignmg office of Lord of the Bed- 
chamber.] [George IV Corresp., No. 1346.) 

11. Wellesley to Caiming. [Declining the Vienna Embassy.] 

[Wellesley Papers, ii. 197.) 

12. Godench to the King. [Com Bill debate in Lords.] [George 

IV Corresp., No, 1350.) 

13. Wellesley to Canning. [Wishes to remain in Ireland until 

January.] [Wellesley Papers, ii. 199.) 

Shawe to Knighton. [Why Wellesley wishes to remain in 
Ireland till Christmas.] [George IV Corresp., No. 1354.) 

14. Campbell to his brother. [Com Bill ; Grey's atrocious con- 

duct ; “ Warwick the King-maker " (Brougham).] (Hard- 
castle's Campbell, i. 446.) 

17. Canning to D. of Claxence. [Lord Hertford's proxy given 

against Government on Com Bill.] (Stapleton, C^ficial 
Corresp of Canning, n. 323.) 

Cannmg to Granville. [Com BiU.] [Ibid,, ii. 324.) 

Canning to the King. [New Com Bill.] [George IV Corresp., 
No. 1356.) 

18. Canning to the King. [Commons' debate.] [Ibid., No. 1357.) 
Grey to WeUmgton. [Duke's correspondence with Huskisson 

on Com BiU.] [W.N.D,, iv. 40.) 

19. Creevey to Miss Ord. [Althoip and the leadership in the 

Lords.] [Creevey Papers, p. 462,) 
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June 19. Canning to the King. [Bedchamber Lords and their Corn 
Bill votes.] {George IV Corresp,, No. 1360.) 

21. Lambton to his wife. [Grey's hostility to the Government.] 

{EngL Hist. Review, April 1927, p. 214.) 

23. Wellmgton to Cumberland. [Account of the ministerial 
changes.] {JV.N.D., iv. 50.) 

Creevey to Miss Ord. [Conversation with Wellington about 
Canning.] {Creevey Papers, p. 463.) 

25. Sir W. Gordon to Wellmgton. [The Duke’s speech in Parlia- 
ment.] {W.N.D., IV. 53.) 

28. Cumberland to the King [Lamenting the recent changes.] 
{George IV Corresp., No. 1364.) 

Wellesley to the King. [Desiring to remain Lord Lieutenant 
until January.] {Wellesley Papers, ii. 200.) 

July 3. Hemes to Canning. [Wishes to change his office.] {Memoir 
of H ernes, i. 131.) 

n.d. Hemes to Cannmg. [Further explanation of his wish for 
*some easier office.] {Ibid, 1. 134.) 

10. The King to Wellesley. [Permitting him to remain in Ireland 

until January] {Wellesley Papers, li. 203.) 

11. Cumberland to Lady Bathurst [The recent political changes.] 

{Bathurst Papers, p. 633.) 

12. Canning to Wellesley. [Anglesey to succeed him in January.] 

{Wellesley Papers, ii. 202.) 

Binning to Bagot. [Final ministenal arrangements.] {Bagot, 
ii. 406.) 

13. Lambton to his wife. [His peerage ; Grey's attitude to 

Government is moderating.] {Engl. Hist. Review, April 
1927, p. 219.) 

14. Wellington to Maryborough. [Ready to visit the King at 

any time.] {W.N.D., iv. 63.) 

15. Arbuthnot to Bathurst. [Ministerial changes ; Herries's 

position ; talk with Knighton.] {Bathurst Papers, p. 637.) 

16. Arbuthnot to Knighton. [Duke’s proposed visit to Wmdsor.] 

{George IV Corresp., No 1370.')' 

19. The King to Cannmg. [Welhn^on’s visit.] (Stapleton, 

Canning and His Times, p. 600.) 

Wellington to Maryborough. [Going to the Royal Lodge.] 
(Pr.ND., iv. 63.) 

20. Canning to the King. [Wellington's new political connexions,] 

(Stapleton, Canning and His Times, p. 600 ) 

22. Bathurst to Lady Bathurst. [Wellington's Windsor visit.] 

{Bathurst Papers, p. 641 ) 

The Greville Diary. 

The Colchester Diary. 

Princess Lieven's Account of Canning's struggle for the 
Premiership. {Eleven Diary, ed. by Prof. Temperley 
[1925], pp. 116-24.) 
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Ambassador in London, 173 

Europe, 339 

Exeter, second Marquess of (1795- 
1867). 327 

Exmouth, Sir Edward Pellew, first 
Viscount (1757-1833) : 

Letter to : 211 

Famborough, Charles Long, first 
Baron (1761-1838), 168, 325 ; 
refuses Home Secretaryship, 
182, 210 

Fazakerly, J. N„ MP., Lincoln, 
267 

Fellowes, Wm. Henry, M.P., Hunt- 
ingdonshire, 346 

Fife House, i 

Fitzroy, Lord. See Somerset, Lord 
Fitzroy 

Fitzwilliam, second Earl (1748- 
1833). 182, 196, 199, 244, 258, 
269 


Foley, Thomas, third Baron (1780- 

1833). 338 

Foot’s Cray Place, 130 
Fort Charles, in Port Royal, 
Jamaica, 376, 379, 381, 386 
Fox, Charles James (1749-1806), 42, 
163, 210 

Fox, Chas. Richard (1796-1873), 
I-ord Holland’s son, 247, 317 
Fremantle, Sir William Henry 
(1766-1850), Treasurer of the 
Household, 65, 76, 122, 274 
Letters from : 69, 123 

Gallatin, Albert, American Am- 
bassador in London (1761- 

1849). 372 

Garbally, 153 

George III (1738-1820), 113, 152, 
163, 173, 184, 208-10, 240, 288, 
339, 346, 348 

George IV (1762-1830), i, 2, 4, 10- 
14, 20-1, 27, 29-31, 33, 36, 39, 
42, 45-6, 53-4, 56, 59, 61, 63-7, 
71. 75, 77. 81-90, 92-7, 100-2, 
104, 106, 108, III, 113, 116-17, 
120-1, 123-6, 128-30, 132, 

140-2, 144, 150-5, 157-8, 161- 
3, 166-7, 169, 171, 173, 176, 
180-2, 184, 186, 192-3, i95-7> 
204, 208, 210-11, 213-14, 217, 
221-2, 228, 230-4, 236, 240-2, 
244, 247, 249, 254-8, 260, 262- 

5, 269, 280, 283-4, 287-8, 290, 
296, 298, 302, 305, 310, 313, 
315, 317. 320, 322, 327, 331, 
333, 335, 339-40, 343-6, 348, 
357, 360, 363, 366-7, 369, 372, 
376-7, 379, 380, 381. 384- 

6, 391, 393, 394. 395, 397; 
views on Catholic question, 52, 

173 

Letter from : 6oa 

Gifford, Sir Robert, first Baron 
(1779-1826), 210, 326 
Gladstone, Sir John (1764-1851), 
Liverpool merchant and father 
of W. E. Gladstone : 

Letter to : 162 

Gloucester, Princess Mary, Duchess 
of (1776-1857), 196 
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Gloucester, Wm. Frederick, Duke of 
(1776-1834), 295 

Gloucester House, 295, 315 

Goderich. See Robinson, F. J. 

Gooch, Thomas Sherlock, M.P., Suf- 
folk, 346 

Gordon, fifth Duke of (1770-1836), 
349 

Gordon, Sir James Willoughby 
( 1 773~i 851), Quartermaster- 

General, Memo., 129 

Gossett, 166 

Goulbum, Henry (1784-1856), Irish 
Secretary : 

Letter from : 8 

Graham, Sir James Robert George 
(1792-1861), M.P., Carlisle: 
Letter from : 266 
Letter to : 270 

Grant, Charles, Baron Glenelg 
(1778-1866), Vice-President of 
Board of Trade, 365, 372 

Granville, first Earl (1773-1846), 
British Ambassador at Paris, 
55, 72, 173 ; thought of as 
Foreign Secretary, 119, 144, 
210, 240 

Letters from : 144, 186 
Letters to : ii, 127, 164, 212, 268, 
317. 327» 333. 335» 39i“2, 394, 
397-8 

Granville, Henrietta Elizabeth, 
Countess (1785-1862), 335 

Greece, 343, 346 

Grenville, Lord (1759-1834), 222, 
267 

Grey, Charles, second Earl (1764- 
1845)* 37* 102, 109-10, 1 17, 
121, 132, 145, 153, 155* 166, 
177-8, 185, 193. 231, 233, 240, 
247, 269, 283, 296, 299-301, 
331. 334. 338, 340* 344* 391, 
397-8 ; and Governor-General- 
ship of Bengal, 155, 272 
Letters from : 140-1, 146, 271 
Letters to : 14, 47 

Grey, Mary, Countess (d. 1861), 334 

Guildhall, 165 

Halford, Sir Henry (1766-1844), 
George IV*s Physician, 2, 195 


Hall, Webb, 346 

Hampshire, 65 

Harcourt, Wilham, third Earl 
(1743-1830), 312 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, first Viscount 
Hardinge (1785-1856), Clerk of 
the Ordnance, 116, 150, 166, 
196, 283 

Harewood, Henry Lascelles, second 
Earl of (1767-1841), 302 

Harrison, Sir George (d. 1841), 
Auditor of Duchy of Cornwall, 
340 

Harrowby, Dudley Ryder, first Earl 
of (1762-1847), 10 1-2, 269 
Letter from .*245 

Hereford, fourteenth Viscount 
{1777-1843), Captain of the 
Band of Pensioners, 338 

Herries, John Charles (1778-1855), 
J oint Secretary of the Treasury, 
50* 73* 340* 363* 365 ; thought 
of as Irish Secretary, 127, 213 
Letters from : 133, 309, 347, 360, 
370-1 

Herries, Robert, J. C. Herries’ 
cousin (1767-1845) : 

Letters to : 309, 347, 371 

Hertford, third Marquess of (1777- 
1842), 19, 151* 152, 166, 348 ; 
his Mission to Russia, 160, 192 

Hertford, Isabella, Marchioness of 
(1760-1836), George IV’s mis- 
tress, 151, 166 

Hill, Rowland, first Viscount Hill 
(1772-1842), 379 

Hobhouse, Henry, Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Home 
Afiairs (1776-1854), 365 
Letters from ; 118, 182, 336 
Diary : 20, 66, 124, 210, 269, 288, 
308, 357 

Hobhouse, John Cam, Lord Brough- 
ton (1786-1869), 331 
Letters to : 46, 49 

Holdemesse House, 100, 166, 373, 

376* 384* 386 

Holland, 390 

Holland, third Lord (1773-1840), 
153, 214, 218, 233, 240, 317, 

327* 331* 338, 391 
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Holland, third Lord — continued 
Letters from : 109, 120, 170, 208, 
222, 247 

Letters to : 6, 18, 102, no, 112, 
1 19, 12 1, 165, 207, 234, 290, 
318 

Holland, Elizabeth, Lady (1770- 

1845) : 

Letter to : 16 

Holland House, 196, 208, 315 

Holmes, William, Treasurer of the 
Ordnance and Tory Whip 
(d. 1851), 42, 340 

Hope, John, Scottish Solicitor- 
General (1794-1858), 278, 314 
Letter from : 235 

Hope, Rear-Admiral Sir WiUiam 
Johnstone, Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty (1766-1831), 264 

Horse Guards, 167 

Horton, Sir Robert John Wilmot 
(1784-1841), Under-Secretary 
for War and Colonies, 336 
Letter from : 38 

House of Commons, 2-4, 9, 10, 12, 
15, 16, 20-2, 24, 27-8, 31-4, 38, 
40, 47, 51, 56, 59, 60, 63, 66, 
73 * 95* 101* 153* 160, 175, 
183, 191, 210, 214, 219, 222, 
240-1, 247, 249, 249A, 262, 266, 
283, 288-9. 291-2, 297* 303* 
328, 331, 343-4, 346, 358, 387, 
390-1, 395-7 

House of Lords, 2, 4, 8, 10, ii, 31, 
34, 38, 44, 56, 66, 95, 102, 1 14, 
125, 144, 146, 175, 181, 186, 
193, 201, 208, 214, 217, 222, 
234, 240, 245, 255, 259, 267, 
269, 273, 283, 286, 288-9, 296, 
299, 310, 316, 321, 323, 330, 
338, 340, 343. 385, 390, 392, 
394-7 

Howard de Walden, Charles Augus- 
tus Ellis, sixth Baron (1799- 
1868), son of Lord Seaford, and 
Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, 24, 31 
Letters from : 29, 181 

Howick, Viscount, afterwards third 
Earl Grey (1802-94), M.P. for 
Winchelsea, 271 


Hume, Joseph, M.P., Aberdeen 
(1777-1855), 66 

Hunn, Mrs., George Canning’s 
mother, 107 

Huntly, George Gordon, Marquess 
of, afterwards fifth Duke Of 
Gordon (1770-1836) ; said to 
have been offered office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 182, 196 
Huskisson, William (1770-1830), 7, 
9, 16, 20-1, 30, 42, 48, 160, 192, 
269, 317* 327* 331* 340* 372, 
390, 397-8 

Letters from : 4, 10, 19, 23-4, 32, 
162, 230, 335 

Letters to : 3, 12-13, 22, 25-6, 29, 
33-5. 38, 178, 229, 231, 387 
Huskisson, Mrs., 240 

Ilchester, 32 

India, io6, 155, 173, 272, 280, 307, 
331, 340, 343. See East Indies 
Ipswidh, 32 

Ireland, 37-8, 43, 71, 98, 117, 120-r, 
127, 163, 173, 180, 182, 186, 
193* 195-6* 205, 207, 209-10, 
213-14, 217,222, 232,234,241- 
3, 256, 269, 283, 290, 313, 319, 
330-2, 340, 343, 351, 394 

Jamaica, 391 

Jenkmson, Chas. Cecil Cope, third 
Earl of Liverpool [Prime Mini- 
ster’s half-brother] ( 1 784-1 851), 
348 

Jenkinson, John Banks (1781- 
1840), Bishop of St. David’s; 
nephew of first Earl of Liver- 
pool, 348 

Jersey, Sarah Sophia, Countess of 
(1785-1867), 108, 331, 334 
Jersey, George Child-ViUiers, fifth 
Earl of (1773-1859), 331 
Joy, Henry, Irish Attorney-General, 
213* 313* 320, 332 

Kennedy, Thomas Francis (1788- 
1879), WhigM.P., Ayr, 278 ' 
Kensington, second Baron (1777- 
1852), 12, 19, 24 
Kent House, 72 
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Kettering, 177 

King, Peter, seventh Baron (1776- 

1833), 296 

Kinnaird, eighth Baron (1780- 
1826), 247 

Kinnaird, ninth Baron (1807-78), 
247 

Knatchbull, Sir Edward (1781- 
1849), Tory M.P , Kent, 397 

Knighton, Sir William, Keeper of 
the Privy Purse ; Receiver-' 
General of Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster (1776-1836), i, 
21, 66, 124, 151, 184, 256, 340, 
348, 360, 372 ; covets chan- 
cellorship of Duchy of Lan- 
caster, 124 
Letter from : 75 

Letters to : 39, 61, 98, 158, 171, 
204, 244, 274, 312, 325 

Knowsley, 337 

Laibach, 376 

Lamb, Frederick James, third Vis- 
count Melbourne and Baron 
Beauvale ; British Minister at 
Madrid (1782-1853) : 

Letters to : 240, 283, 296, 316, 331 

Lamb, George (1784-1834), Wm. 
Lamb’s brother; M.P., Dun- 
garvan, 296, 316 

Lamb, William, second Viscount 
Melbourne (1779-1848), Irish 
Secretary, 32, iii, 180, 240-2, 
255-6, 258, 269, 283, 296, 331- 
2, 356 ; accepts Irish Secretaxy- 
sliip, 220, 236, 239 
Letters from : 202, 341-2, 368 

Lambton, John George, first Earl of 
Durham (1792-1840), 247, 331 
Letter from : 334 
Letter to : 344 

Lambton, Lady Louisa (d. 1841), 
wife of J. G. Lambton, and 
Lord Grey’s daughter : 

Letter to : 334 

Lansdowne, Sir Henry Petty-Fitz- 
maunce, third Marquess of 
(1780-1863), 6, 18, 32, 43, 98, 
112, 114, 119-20, 125, 127, 132, 
135-6, 153, 164-5, 171, 175-6, 
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180, 182, 185-6, 190-1, 193, 
196, 199, 201-2, 212, 214, 217, 
222, 227, 230, 233-4, 239-40, 
244, 248, 255, 258, 261, 265, 
268-9, 278, 283, 290, 297, 305, 
308-9, 317, 327, 336, 338, 340, 

343-4. 348, 365-6, 369, 395 

Letters from : 58, no, 115, 145, 
161, 173-4. 207, 237, 242-3, 
252, 254, 257, 259, 270, 299, 
304. 310, 318, 321, 323, 350 
Letters to : 109, 114, 117, 131, 139, 
141, 143, 146, 163, 170, 206, 
208-9, 213, 218-21, 232, 236, 
238, 241, 247, 253, 262-3, 266-7, 
271, 276, 286, 287, 295, 300-1, 
303, 306, 322, 337, 34L'346, 
368 

Lansdowne, Louisa, Marchioness of 
(d. 1851), 369 

Lansdowne House, 32. 209, 252 
Lauderdale, eighth Earl of (1759- 
1839), 10, 44, 124, 166, 193. 
196, 277, 280, 331, 334 
Leach, Sir John (1760-1834), Master 
of the Rolls, 171, 222, 256, 275, 

315 

Letter from : 249A 
Letters to : 147, 249 
Leamington, 65, 196-7 
Leeds, sixth Duke of (1775-1838), 
Master of the Horse, 269 
Leeds Intelligencer^ the, 196 
Lefroy, Thomas (1776-1869), King's 
Sergeant, 313, 320, 332 
Leigh, Rev. W. : 

Letter to : 268 

Leinster, third Duke of (1791-1874), 
340 

Leipsic, 376 

Leopold, Prince, of Saxe-Coburg 
(1790-1865), 366 

Lethbridge, Sir Thomas Buckler 
(1778-1849), M.P., Somerset- 
shire, 71 

Leveson-Gower, Lord Francis, first 
Earl of Ellesmere (1800-57), 
Junior Lord of the Treasury, 
138, 183, 196 
Letter from : 148 
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Leveson-Gower, Lady Harriet 
(1800-66), 148 

Letters from . 138, 149, 169, 183 
Lichfield, 163 

Lieven, Prince and Princess, 55, 331 
Lieven, Princess, 283 
Lincoln, bishop of [Dr. George Pel- 
ham (1766-1827)], 30 
Littleton, Edward John, first Baron 
Hatherton (1791-1863), 19, 25 
Letter from 268 
Letters to : 40, 43, 134 
Liverpool, 162 

Liverpool, Robert Banks Jenkinson, 
second Earl of (1770-1828), 2, 
4-6, 10-17, 20, 25, 27, 29-31, 
36, 39, 41-2, 45, 62-9. 71-2, 76, 
81-9, 94-6, loi, 105-7, 1 13, 
115-16, 125, 130, 138. 141, 157, 
160, 162, 173, 181, 195, 210-11, 
219, 269, 277-8, 304, 330, 339- 
40. 369, 373, 375, 376, 384, 390, 
392 

Liverpool, Mary, Countess of (d. 
1846), 45, 66 

Loch, James (1780-1855), M.P., St. 
Germains ! 

Letter from : 277 

Lockhart, John Gibson (1794-1854), 
349 

London, 1-2, 7, 17, 31, 39, 42, 50, 

65, 107, III, 124, 160, 163, 171, 
173, 177-8, 195, 197, 210, 240, 
242-3, 273, 283-4, 287-9, 296, 
298, 307, 314-15, 331, 334, 33<5, 
340, 372, 378, 380, 390 

London, Bishop of [William How- 
ley (1766-1848)], loi, 163, 210, 
288 

Londonderry, Sir Charles Stewart, 
third Marquess of (1778-1854), 

66, 131, 135, 196, 208, 331 ; 
interview with King, 90, 140, 

143, 151, 155, 170, 173, 184, 

210 ; memorandum, 379 
Letters from : 67, 90, 99-100, 107, 
150-1, 166-8, 193, 373, 376, 

384. 386 

Letters to : 132, 142, 152-4, 184, 
228, 273, 287, 298, 374-5, 377-8, 

380-3, 385 


Londonderry, Emily, Marchioness 
of, wife of second Marquess : 

Letters from : 142, 152, 184 

Letter to * 15 1 

Londonderry, Frances Anne, Mar- 
chioness of, wife of third Mar- 
quess (d. 1865), 331 
Londonderry, Robert Stewart, Vis- 
count Castlereagh, second Mar- 
quess of (1769-1822), 20, 64, 90, 
153, 173, 184, 210, 287 
Lonsdale, William Lowther, first 
Earl of (1757-1844), 71, 102, 
113, 296 

Lord Advocate of Scotland [Sir 
William Rae (1769-1842)], 235 
Lothian, seventh Marquess of (1794- 
1841), 349 

Lowther, Viscount, afterwards 
second Earl of Lonsdale (1787- 
1872), 102, 159, 177, 203, 

296 

Letters to . 157, 180 
Lushmgton, Stephen (1782-1873), 
Whig M.P., 391 

Lushington, Stephen Rumbold 
(1776-1868), Joint-Secretary of 
the Treasury, subsequently 
Governor of Madras, 12, 27 
Lyndhurst. See Copley 
Lynedoch, Thomas Graham, Baron 
{1748-1843), 379 


Macclesfield, fourth Earl of (1755- 
1842), Captain of the Yeomen 
of the Guard, 327-9, 331, 333, 
391, 393 

Macdonald, Sir James (1784-1832), 
Whig M.P., Caine, and Com- 
missioner of India Board, 32, 
40, 43 

Letters from ' 117, 212, 265, 276 

Mackintosh, Sir James (1765-1832), 
M.P., Knaresborough, 241, 265, 
273» 276, 299 
Letter from : 16 

Maginn, William (1793-1842), 
journalist, 353 

Malmesbury, second Earl of (1778- 
1841), 390 
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Manners, Lord Charles Henry- 
Somerset, brother of fifth Duke 
of Rutland (1780-1855), M.P., 
Cambridgeshire, 284 
Manners, Lord Robert William, 
brother of fifth Duke of Rut- 
land (1781-1835), M P. Leices- 
tershire, 284 

Manners, Thomas Manners-Sutton, 
first Baron (1756-1842) ; grand- 
son of third Duke of RuSand ; 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
195-6, 213, 313, 319, 321, 326, 

332, 341-2, 351 

Manners-Sutton, Charles, first Vis- 
count Canterbury (1780-1845), 
son of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Speaker of House of 
Commons, 27, 47, 390 , refuses 
Home Secretaryship, 98, 182, 
192, 210, 226 

Mansfield, third Earl of (1777- 

1840) , 288, 296 

Maryborough, Katherine, Lady 
(’ 1761-1851), 363 
Maryborough, William Wellesley- 
Pole, first Baron (1763-1845), 
Wellington's brother ; Master 
of the Buckhounds , 308, 348, 

357. 363 

Master of the Rolls. See Copley 
Meath, tenth Earl of, 395 
Melbourne, Peniston Lamb, first 
Viscount (1748-1828), 331 
Melville, Anne, Viscountess (d. 

1841) , 155, 279 

Melville, Robert Saunders Dundas, 
second Viscount (1771-1851), 
74, III, 116, 124, 130, 160, 181, 
210, 235, 277-9, 285, 314 
Letter from . 349 
Letter to : 97 
Melville Castle, 349 
Mettemich, Prince (1773-1859), 173 
Midland Circuit, 315 
Milne, Alexander, Secretary to Com- 
missioners of Woods and For- 
ests, 229 

Milton, Viscount, afterwards third 
Earl Fitzwilliam (1786-1857) 
Letter from : 346 


Mmchenden House, 65 
Montagu, Lord, Uncle of fifth Duke 
of Buccleuch (1776-1845), 279, 
349 

Montreal (J C Hemes’ residence 
at Sevenoaks), 347, 370-1 
Montrose, third Duke of (1755- 
1836), Lord Chamberlain of the 
Household, 153, 260, 275 
Morley, John Parker, first Earl of 
(1772-1840), 153, 283, 317, 338 
Letters from : 72, 392 
Morley, Frances, Countess of (d. 

1857) , 132 

Mormng Chronicle, the, 283 
Mormng Herald, the, 280 
Morpeth, Viscount, afterwards 
seventh Earl of Carlisle (1802- 

64). 37 

Morton, fifteenth Eaxl of (1761- 
1827), 349 

Morton, sixteenth Earl of (1789- 

1858) , 349 

Mountcharles, Lord Francis Nathan- 
iel Conyngham, Earl of, after- 
wards second Marquess Con- 
yngham (1797-1876), Master of 
the Robes, 166 

Murray, Sir George (1772-1846), 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, 
33L 343» 363* 394 

Nagle, Admiral Sir Edmund (1757- 
1830), 348 
Naples, 317 
New South Wales, 42 
Newcastle, first Duke of (1693- 
1768), 173 

Newcastle, fourth Duke of (1785- 
1851), 150, 166, 168, 193, 210, 
228 

Letter from : 154 
Newmarket, 258 
Newport, 240 

Newport, Sir John (1756-1843), 
Whig M P., Waterford, 40, 207 
Newton House, 139 
Norbury, John Toler, first Earl of 
(1745-1831), Lord Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas (Ireland), 
320, 326, 368 
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Norfolk, Bernard Edward Howard, 
twelfth Duke of (1765-1842), 
37» 40, 71 

Norfolk House, 40, 43 
North, John H., K.C,, 213 
North Cray, 142, 184 
Northern Circuit, 315, 326 
Nugent, George Nugent Grenville, 
Baron (1788-1850), Whig M.P., 
Aylesbury, 32 

Oakeley, 46, 49, 112 
Observer t the, 222 
O'Conndl, Daniel (1775-1847), 290 
O'Driscol, 241 

O'Grady, Standish, first Viscount 
Guillamore (1766-1840), Chief 
Baron of the Court of Ex- 
chequer (Ireland), 320, 326, 
332, 368 

Owen, Admiral Sir Edward (1771- 
1849), Surveyor-General of the 
Ordnance, 156 

Palmerston, Henry John Temple, 
third Viscount (1784-1865), 
1 18, 196, 210, 240, 269, 296, 

327. 331. 348 

Panshangar, 316 
Paris, 119, 173, 335, 379, 384 
Parliament, 12, 30, 32, 46, 57, 66, 
71, 86, 144, 153, 192, 208, 219, 
232, 240, 263, 266, 269, 274, 
276, 284, 290-1, 295, 301, 304, 
313-15. 319. 336. 339. 347. 
367. 373. 376. 380-2, 384, 386, 

392 

Parliamentary Reform, 125, 175, 
180, 219, 259 

Party meetings, at Brooks's Club, 
202, 208, 222 ; Lansdowne 
deprecates, 58 

Peel, Sir Robert, first Baronet 
(1750-1830) : 

Letter to : 56 

Peel, Sir Robert, second Baronet 
(1788-1850), 3, 4, 10, 12, 16, 20, 
24-6, 29-31, 42, 45, 48, 61, 66, 
95, 101-2, 1 14, 1 16, 124, 130, 
150, 163, 166, 173, 176, 187-88, 
196, 277-8, 289-90, 296, 298, 


Peel, Sir Robert — continued 

331. 336, 339. 369. 397. his 
House of Commons' dinners, 
51 ; King urges him to take a 
peerage, 66 

Letters from : i, 2, 22, 54, 56, 60, 
224, 365 

Letters to • 7-9, 21, 23, 27-8, 
51-3. 55. 59. 6 oa, 73-4, 77, 
160, 177, 192, 223, 225, 235, 

294. 340. 363. 370 

Pennefather, Edward (1774^-1847), 
K.C., 332 
Penryn, 317, 327 

Perceval, Spencer (1762-1812), 127 
Perceval, Spencer (d. 1859), Clerk of 
the Ordnance, 336 
Peterborough, 244, 295 
Petersburg, 384 

Phillimore, Dr. Joseph (1775-1855), 
M P., Yarmouth, Isle of Wight ; 
Judge of the Admiralty Court, 
269 

PhiUipps, Samuel March, Per- 
manent Under-Secretary for 
Home Affairs (1780-1862), 365 
Phillpotts, Henry (1778-1869), 153 
Phoenix Park, 320, 332, 341, 368 
Pitt, William (1759-1806), 113, 195, 
290 

Planta, Joseph (1787-1847), Joint- 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
126, 160, 178, 327, 340, 360, 
375 

Letters from : 30, 107A, 343, 376 
Plunket, William Conyngham, first 
Baron Plunket (1764-1854), 6, 
32, 38. 43. 48. 180, 193, 196, 198, 
210, 245, 247, 249, 256, 320, 
330 

Letter to ' 2^^ 

Ponsonby, William, M.P., Poole, 
son of third Earl of Bess- 
borough, and Earl Bathurst's 
son-in-law, 196 

Pope, the [Leo XII (1760-1829)], 38 
Portland, third Duke of (1738-1809), 
42 

Portland, fourth Duke of (1768- 
1854), 261, 269, 283, 290, 297. 
327. 331. 338, 343 
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1844)* 331 

Portugal, 37, 173, 333, 339, 372 
Press, the, 142, 177-8, 196, 230, 280, 
353 

Rice. See Spring-Rice 
Richmond, 58, no, 115, 145, 148-9, 
161, 170, 183, 196, 322-3, 369 
Rickman, John, Clerk Assistant of 
House of Commons : 

Letter from : 226 

Robinson, Frederick John, Viscount 
Goderich and Earl of Ripoa 
(1782-1859), 16, 24, 31, 48, 66, 
95, 102, 116, 142, 144, 148, 151, 
153, 166, 186, 208, 210, 217, 
233, 239-40, 247, 255, 257, 261, 
269, 309, 327, 344, 369 
Letters from : 3, 9, 125, 387-8 
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